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ANCIENT LACE 

(FIRST PAPER) 




COVER 

llluttiating " Punlo*i Mcglia" or Darned Matting, Otawn Thread Work," Punto Ti£l<a.to" 

or Cut Work, and R«t>c«ll> 



There are two distinct classes into which hand-made lace is divided — 
"Point" and "Pillow." The first is made by a needle, the latter on a pillow 
with lx>hhins. and the first thing to do in beginning the study of lace is to ex- 
amine a sample of each kind with a magnifying glass. When it is seen that one 
piece is entirely composed of minute buttonholes, one then knows it to be Point 
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lace, but when the glass discloses the fact that the heavy part of the design 
resembles cambric, one recognizes that it is woven, that it is Pillow lace. We 
will first take up Point lace more in detail, although this little talk is merely 
the slightest sketch of a subject, on which many and most carefully written books 
have been given to the public 

POINT LACE 

is evolved from embroidery, the latter an art of which the origin is veritably 
lost in the mist of ages, an art evidently an old and well-known one about 1500 
11. C, as we read in Exodus, 26th chapter. 36th verse, that the hangings for 
the door of the Tabernacle shall be "wrought with needlework," and in a sub- 
sequent chapter that for Aaron "thou shalt embroider a coat of fine linen." 
W e recognize what is intended for embroidery on the robes of the Assyrian 
Kings, sculptured on the marbles in the Uritish Museum, and we can see it in 
the Specimens mingled with Tapestry found, and still l>eing discovered, in the 
Coptic Tombs of the 1st to 9th centuries. A, D. in Egypt. 

In looking at the 6th century mosaics at Ravenna, we notice the dentated 
borders on the rich costumes of the Empress Theodora and her ladies-in-waiting 
and we seem to hear the first faint whisper of lace, conveyed by that very word 
"dentated," from which tooth-shaped ornamentation comes, the French dcntcUc 
signifying lace. 

One can see at I'alma a carved figure of the Virgin, of 11th century work, 
whose robe is bordered with an open edge. On some 12th and 13th century 
sculpture, several similar instances occur, notably when in the latter century 
Xicolo I'isano ornamented the vestments of certain figures with what seems to 
be an open embroidery, strongly resembling lace. 




ALTAR CLOTH 

llluttrating " Punto • Mighi," or D»rn«d Netting (Mod.-n pilot Brodt) Subject, "Sacrifice of line* 

In the 14th century a netting with designs darned upon it began to be 
much used for altar cloths, hangings, covers, etc., and was made not only in 
Italy, but in France and other European countries. In Italy it was called 
"Punto a Maglia." in France "Lacis" and in England "Darned Netting." 
Later designs were made especially for it in the pattern books of the 16th 
century by Paganmino. Taglienti, F. Vinciolo, C. Vicellio. etc. These books in 
the original are very rare, and our Museum is fortunate in possessing one by 
Cesare Vicellio. published in Venice in 1 591 . At this present time, four 
centuries later, the latest fashion among lovers of, and workers in, needlework. 
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is this very Punto a Maglia, popularly known now as "Filet Brode." and the 
designs of even the Gothic monsters, strange figures, etc., one still sees em- 
ployed among those of a late period. In the Lace Department of our Museum 
we have several excellent examples, one of which, the "Sacrifice of Isaac," being 
extremely quaint and interesting. 

The "Punto Tirato" or Drawn Thread Work of the 15th century is another 
step towards giving a light and airy effect to embroidery with which it began to 
mingle at this time. It was, as it still is, simply a withdrawal of threads regu 
lating the design, the threads left in the linen being caught together with fine 
stitches and the portion of linen remaining treated in the same way. 

At this time also we find "Punto Tagliato" (from which we derive our word 
tailor), or Cut Work, introduced into the embroidery, first in simple designs 
made by punching or cutting holes with a stiletto in the linen, overcasting 
them afterwards, and later when the holes became much larger (being cut in 
circles and squares) filled in with geometric designs, partly made by the 
Genoese stitch and partly by threads covered by the buttonhole stitch. This 




EMBROIDERY 
Witn "Punto T»gl.gto," or Cut Work. Fift»«nth Ccntu'y 



soon developed into "Reticella," which had all the appearance of lace, as it was 
no longer an accompaniment of embroidery. That it was not actually so was 
due to the fact that part of it was made from a foundation of linen cut into 
thin rectilinear lines following generally the warp and woof of same, and having 
these lines thoroughly overcast by the buttonhole stitch. The spaces, however, 
between were filled in with geometric designs (or radiating lines making circles 
and squares) done in buttonhole stitch called "Punto in Aria" or "Point in the 
Air." and this is the first actual Point lace. Before describing the process of 
making this lace. I desire to call your attention to the illustration at the head 
of this article, in which you will find four of the varieties of needlework I have 
endeavored to describe, from embroidery to "Punto in Aria." As you will see. 
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one alternate set of squares is composed of "Punto a Maglia" or Darned 
Netting, the Other of linen bordered by Drawn Thread Work; and in the 
centre of each linen square one recognizes both the "Punto Tagliato" or Cut 
Work and the "Reticella." 



We have now by successive stages from heavy embroidery arrived at the 
open Point lace, first called "I'unto in Aria" or "Point in the Air," and so called 
because it was not made iq>on a linen foundation but upon thin outlines of 
thread, as a spider weaves its web from one side to the other. The process was 
simple, and as follows: The design was made on a piece of parchment, pre- 
ferable to paper on account of superior strength ; a thread was laid following 
the design, and fastened down at intervals by a separate thread and needle to 
the parchment. The outlines were then covered with buttonhole stitch, atid as 
the designs at this time (late 16th century) were all geometric, the lace was 
much easier of execution, the lines and circles were thickly covered with button- 
hole stitches and a strongly marked figure was the result, simple as it might 
be. Later in the 17th century, when beautiful and complicated designs arose of 
scrolls, leaves, flowers, etc.. the work became, of course, more difficult and 
slower in execution: also many varieties of stitches were introduced into the 
centre of the blossoms, leaves, etc., although always done in buttonhole stitch. 
Also at this time a variety of names were given to the lace according to the 
manner of its execution. "Flat" or "Ivory." "Rose." and the very elaborate 
and very much raised Point, "Punto Tagliato a Foliami," arc familiar names 
to us. although all were known under the general name of Venetian Pace. 

In the latter part of the 17th century, when the lighter Pillow laces of Bel- 
gium became very fashionable, Venice endeavored to regain some of her dimin- 
ished trade by making a most exquisite and marvelously fine needle-point lace 
with a background of net called "Point de Venise a Reseau." This is with diffi- 
culty recognized sometimes from Pillow lace, and in the study of this lace the 
magnifying glass would certainly have to be employed to hi- able to see the 
buttonhole stitch, which constitutes Point lace. Put soon after this, the last 
effort of Venice for a long time, to regain the lost supremacy of an art for which 
she was famous, lacemaking languished and died, and it is within a compara- 
tively short time that it has been revived: but it is a flourishing industry now 
and an important factor for good in employing thousands of women and young 
girls, not only in and near Venice, hut on the estates of many who are heart and 
soul interested in the welfare of Italy. 




RETICELLA 



P»rtly mtdt fiom t Linen FouncUtion, Partly by Butlonholr SliU" 
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In the 17th century, about 1665, Colbert, alarmed at the enormous amount 
of money expended by France for Venetian Point lace, determined that he 
would leave no stone unturned to introduce the art of making that lace in France. 
To that end and not without much trouble and expense he secured Venetian lace- 
makers and established them at a number of small towns in Prance, notably 
Alenqon and Argentan. The lace naturally at first was very similar both in 
make and design to that of Venice, was 
very beautiful, proved a great success 
at court, and was christened "Point dc 
France." Soon, however, one change 
succeeded another in the designs, until 
finally the background became a fine net, 
the Mowers, leaves, etc., became smaller, 
and the lace assumed the character 
of the "Alenqon" and "Argentan" we 
know to-day, although, of course, the 
designs have changed with progress of 
time. Belgium at this time was also 
making, at Brussels, a Point lace very 
similar to that of "Alenqon," and the 
difference is difficult to distinguish. Fre- 
quently one must make use of the mag- 
nifying glass to observe whether the cor- 
donnet (the tiny cord that outlines every 
flower, every leaf, etc., of the design) is 
covered with the buttonhole stitch, as 
in the "Alenqon" lace, or whether it is 
simply overcast, as in the "Brussels." 

There was a small amount of Point lace made in Spain in the eon vents in the 
17th century, generally in the style of the "Punto Tagliato a Foliami," rich 
and heavy in design and in execution. Some authorities claim that the lace was 
all made in Italy, but l>ought so extensively by Spain that, like the blonde laces 
of France, it was named "Spanish," in compliment to the great appreciation in 
which the lace was held by Spain. 

Emily Lkland Harrison. 

(To be cr ncluile<l.) 
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FICTILE IVORIES 

In the long North Corridor of the Museum will be found a series of cases 
containing the large collection of fictile ivories. These specimens of reproduc- 
tive art, obtained from the Arundel Society of London, are faithful copies, in 
plaster, of originals famous in the world of art and to some slighter degree, 
perhaps, in the world of history itself. The originals are widely scattered in 
museums and private treasuries throughout Europe, so difficult of access, many 
of them, as to be wholly unavailable for comparative study. The value, there- 
fore, of such a collection as this will readily be seen. 

Ivory, in classical and mediaeval times, was chiefly obtained from the tusks 
of the two species of elephant ; but in Scandinavian countries and in Germany 
during the 9th and 10th centuries walrus ivory was most in use. Many ivory 
plaques, still in existence, are so large as to warrant the suggestion that mastodon 
ivory was also employed, although no fossil tusk has yet been found large enough 
to furnish slabs of the size required for some of the larger plaques. One speci- 
men, indeed, in the British Museum, measures sixteen inches 
by five and one-half. It has been suggested that the ancients 
had some secret method of softening, bending and flattening 
ivory, and, for that matter, several recipes have been dis- 
covered in old manuscripts. All experiment thus far, how- 
ever, has proved futile. 

That the world possesses an ivory-sculptured history 
of art from the 2d to the 15th centuries, is due partly to dur- 
ability of the substance itself, partly to its inconvertible 
character which prevented its being transmuted into bullion, 
and partly to the portability of many of the specimens, which 
were so small as to be readily carried and concealed about 
the person. Thus through many centuries these carvings 
escaped the greed of the barbarians and the unappeasable 
fury of the iconoclasts. 

Before the 7th century the ivories considered most 
important are the imperial or consular diptychs. The term 
diptych meant in its original usage a Hat folding "tabula" or 
tablet carved on one side and coated on the other with wax, 
prepared smoothly, to be written upon with a pointed in- 
strument or "stylus." When the hinged halves of the 
diptych were folded together, the wax with its inscriptions 
was then protected from injury. Sometimes the tablets 
were of three leaves ; they were then called triptvehs. From 
the time of the emperors, it was the custom for a newly 
elected consul to make commemorative gifts of ivory diptychs 
to his friends and to the governors of provinces. Upon the consular diptych 
is usually to be found a figure of the consul himself, ceremonially arrayed in 
full vestments, and identified by an inscription detailing his various names and 
titles. Sometimes there can also be found a representation of the games with 
which the consul entertained the people in honor of his election. The illustra- 
tion here given represents Anastasius, Consul of the East, A. D. 517. arrayed 




LEAF OF DIPTYCH 
Byi»ntin«. A. 0. 517. 
Origintl in the K u'rut- 
k»mm«r, B»flin 
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in full imperial insignia, while below is a tableau figuring men thrown to bears 
in the amphitheatre. The inscription reads: "FLavius. ANASTASIUS. 
PAULus. PRObUS. SAVTNIANUS. POMPeius. ANASTasius." In the 
rigidity of the figure and in the elaborate ornamentation may be traced the 
beginnings of the Byzantine style. 

With the spread of Christianity throughout the Roman Empire the consul 
diplomatically sent gifts of diptychs to each of the bishops, who placed them 
upon the church altars and duly recommended the donor to the prayers of the 
people. Thus it was that the imperial diptych, a symbol of temporal power, 
became the ecclesiastical diptych, a symbol of spiritual grace. In the applica- 
tion of the consular diptych to liturgical usage, we sometimes find that the head 
of the consul, adroitly modified, is made to appear with the clerical tonsure ; or 
the consul's name may even be obliterated and a saint's inserted. Such palimp- 
sests, however, are quite rare. 

Upon the ecclesiastical diptych was inscribed the names of the newly 
baptised, the sainted and martyred, the faithful, both dead and living, of the 
clergy and laity. The subjects which adorned these later diptychs were mainly 
scriptural. In the old Ambrosian rite for the Church of Milan, we find that 
diptychs are ordered to be exposed to the people for the puri>ose of instilling 
piety. After the fall of the empire they were used for book covers, gospel 
covers and evangeliaires. Under the persecutions of the iconoclastic emperors. 




ECCLESIASTICAL TRIPTYCH PANEL 
Origin*! in tha Bodloian Library, Oxford Rh«mih Eleventh Century. Th« Birth of Chrut. 

Original in South Kennngton Mu*eum 

portable ivory plaques, devotional tablets, triptychs, images and reliquaries were 
in daily use by the crusader and the pilgrim. 

During the rage of Muhammadanism in the 8th century, the West gained 
greatly in its sculpture through the influx of fugitive workmen, while art in 
the East naturally declined. We now find the passion and triumph of Christ, 
which heretofore had been but symbolically and traditionally rendered, newly 
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MIRROR CASE 
Ficnch, Fourteenth Century, Combat of Armed K nights 
Original in Sr jt- Kentington Museum 



treated with singular power and force. In the Carlovingian period ivory was 
largely employed for rotables, episcopal combs, caskets, pyxes and for the handles 
of flabella. 

I'ntil the close of the 13th century 
the artist drew his inspiration front 
religious and legendary themes alone. 
In the century following we find ro- 
mance and legend, the sacred and the 
profane, blending curiously. The Ro- 
mance of the Rose, the marvelous 
Arthurian legends, the Spanish and 
Portuguese heroic poetry, furnished a 
new and rich store of imagery and 
suggestion, and the artist so long 
trammeled by the conventions of pre- 
vious ages, was free to find his sub- 
jects in human life. Ivory at this 
period was employed for many articles 
in domestic life — casks, coffers, horns, 
mirror cases and book covers. The 
Siege of the Castle of Love, knights 
tilting, hawking or flirting, or playing 
at chess, are sculptured with lightness, 
gaiety and exquisite art. 

¥• E - Dawson. 

T A P ESTR Y — The Making 

( FIRST PAPER) 

The " Standard Dictionary" gives : " Tapestry .... 1. A textile fabric 
in which the woof is supplied by a spindle instead of a shuttle, the design being 
formed by stitches across the warp." The spindle or bobbin used by tai>estry- 
niakcrs is "a slender spool to hold weft or thread." A shuttle is a "boat- 
shaped wooden carriage, enclosing a bobbin" .... "to carry the weft- 
thread or filling to and fro between the warp-threads or chain," in mechanical 
weaving, but is not used in tapestry-making. The warp, a good old Anglo- 
Saxon word, is the wall or sheet of cotton or linen threads which forms the 
skeleton of the tapestry. The weft, woof or filling is the colored threads from 
the bobbin, wool or occasionally silk, which, passed through the alternate threads 
of the warp, at right angles to it, complete the material and form the design ; 
the warp itself l>eing entirely concealed. 

The needle plays no part in real tapestry, except for repairs, or, in rare 
cases, to embroider a design on the already finished material. Vet, so loosely 
do we use the word, that the "Bayeux Tapestry." the most interesting and the 
longest piece in the world, is not tapestry at all but embroidery, called in its day, 
last quarter of the 1 ith century. "'Sarrazinois." The very fine reproduction of it 
in the Museum well repays careful study. 
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The old word for real tapestry was "Arras" and it is a pity it was ever 
abandoned. The French to-day call all real tapestry "Gobelins. Both terms 
are, in reality, inexact, as each is the product of special manufactories. 

Almost from its very beginning ( 1667) the (iobelins. in Paris, has been with- 
out a rival for large picture-taix'stry. For more delicate work, such as chair- 
backs and seats, screens, wall panels, etc., Keauvais leads (an hour north of 
Paris, by train). I'oth of these are government institutions. At P.eauvais 
much silk is used. Aubusson, in the Department of the Creuse, does com- 
mercial work, but has never equaled its northern rivals. The history of Au- 
busson is most interesting, going back, in legend, to the days of the Moors. 
Curiously enough, no gilds were ever established there, the consequence being 
that the work at times was so bad that it was not allowed to enter Paris. The 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) dealt a crushing blow to Aubusson, 
so much so that it is only in late years that there is a complete revival of its 
industry. 

Some of the reasons why France leads in the art of tapestry weaving, as she 
does in so many other arts, are that love for the beautiful, for the lx-st in art. 
that seems part of the French nature; the thorough art education that is insisted 
on, an "Industrial Art School" forming one of the branches of the (iobelins 
through which every apprentice must pass, and pass with credit. Also that 
mysterious power of tradition. Workmen, artists one should call them. work, 
live and die at the (iobelins. father and son. for generations. One named 
Duruv, resigned lately, whose- family had Ixen employed at the Gobelins since 
the beginning of the 1 8th century. 

The Dyeing Department of the (iobelins is intended to serve as a model and 
is as perfect as anything human of its kind can be. In it all the different tints 
are dyed, and there are 14.420 of them ! No. that is not a misprint ; 14.420 shades 
are there for anyone who can perceive them. This was the life-work of 
Monsieur Chevreul. who was cut off a few years ago, at the early age of 103. 
The great masters of the 15th and 16th centuries used some 95 colors and their 
work cannot be surpassed. The present tendency of the institution is to revert 
to the good old scheme. When dyed the woolen or silk weft threads are wound 
on bobbins and are used at the (lol>elins or at lieauvais; they are also sold to 
the public. The very best wool comes from Kent, in England. 

Xow let us glance at the loom. The upright loom, "haute-lissc," the only 
kind used at the Gobelins, consists in principle of two large horizontal, wooden 
cylinders, one near the floor, the other some six feet above, supported on vertical 
posts. Fastened to the cylinders and stretched tightly between (each thread 
with a strain of alxnit seven pounds), are the warp-threads, say 35 or 40 to the 
inch. The work is begun at the bottom and continued upwards; as finished, it 
is wound on the lower cylinder. 

The warp is divided into two sheets (omitting certain less important details), 
thus: To each alternate thread a cord is loosely Imped, the other end being fas- 
tened to a wooden bar above the workman's head; these cords are the "lisses." 
A little above the warp-ends of the lisses is a glass tube, one or two inches in 
diameter ("baton de croisure"). which passes, horizontally, between the alter- 
nate threads of the warp and is held in position by these same threads. The 
effect of this tube is, that the outer sheet, to which the lisses an- attached, and 
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which we may call A, for short, is kept a convenient distance away from the 
sheet nearer the workman, which we may call B. Now, if he grasps say, 40 of 
the lisses, and draws them downwards (towards himself), he will pull 40 of the 
warp-threads, forming the outer sheet, A, between and through the alternate 
threads of the inner sheet, B. When he releases the lisses, the threads of sheet 
A will spring back to their original position. This is the whole principle of the 
"haute-lisse" (high-warp) loom, though, of course, there are many details, not 
absolutely necessary in so short a paper, which have been omitted. 

In the low-warp ("basse-lisse"J loom, which is the usual form of the old- 
fashioned hand-loom, the warp is horizontal and the up-and-down movement of 

the two sheets of the warp is done by pedals, 
leaving both hands free to pass the bobbins or the 
shuttle to and fro. Some of the objections to this 
style of loom for tapestry are that the model to 
be copied, being placed underneath the warp, and 
seen through it, is neither clearly seen nor well 
lighted. The space being very limited, the model 
has to be cut in strips, and thus many valuable 
drawings by great artists have been destroyed. 
As the back of the finished product is towards the 
worker, it will readily be seen that he must re- 
verse the design, like an etcher docs. The great- 
est drawback of all is the difficulty of the worker 
to see the front of his tapestry. The advantages 
of the basse-lissc loom are the greatly increased 
speed and. consequently, decreased cost of the fin- 
A ished product. And when all is said, it is often 

difficult for even an exi>ert to say with certainty 
whether a good piece of work was done on a high 
or low-warp loom. ( >ne curious proof occasion- 
ally presents itself. The bearded old weaver bent 
low over his loom, with head and beard close to it, 
and once in a while a hair of that old beard got 
woven in with the woof, and there we find it 
to-day. 

And now. having finished our apprenticeship, but by no means thoroughly, 
let us to work. Of course, it is needless to say that we arc at the Gobelins, and 
are artists of distinction. First, we make a tracing on transparent paper of our 
design, and then transfer it to the warp, drawing the outlines with great care 
around each thread ; this is by no means an easy job, for remember, instead of 
firm canvas or paper, we have the long vibrating strings of the warp. The draw- 
ing completed we select our colors, each wound on its bobbin. The model we are 
to copy is hung on the wall behind us, so that, seated on our bench, back of what 
will be a glowing piece of tapestry, we can see the model only by looking over the 
shoulder or turning half round. In front of our to-be-tapestry we arrange one 
or even two mirrors, so that we can catch occasional glimpses of what we are 
doing without walking round to the front ; a small hand-mirror is also convenient. 
Our tools are a heavy ivory comb for beating down the weft-threads, so that the 




HIGH-WARP LOOM 
FfO«t View. The Workman •■ teen 
through the Warp-Thread 
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color may be solid and the warp unseen, an awl-like instrument for picking out 
threads, and a pair of scissors. 

An apprentice has completed the blue border (about two inches wide) across 
the bottom ; or, if the piece is long, this may be the side. On this border one 
looks for the mark of the factory, but unfortunately does not often find it. The 
modern mark of the Gobelins is a G, with a vertical bobbin across it. Brussels 
has a shield, with a B on either side. Often the weaver's mark is found, some- 
times his name. 

We now select from the basket beside us the color 
we require ; this is knotted to the warp-thread at the left 
side of where that special color is to begin and close to 
the blue border. The left hand is thrust between the 
threads to further separate them (you remember how 
the glass tube holds them apart), the right hand follows 
from its side, seizes the bobbin and brings it as far to the 
right as it should go. The left hand now grasps the 
right number of lisses, by pulling them the same number 
of warp-threads of sheet A (the outer, or furthest from 
the worker), are thus drawn through sheet H. The 
right hand sends the bobbin back to where it started 
from ; the lisses are let go. the warp returns to its pre- 
vious position, and we have made two shoots or a course 
(in French "une duite"). The loose threads are tap|>ed 
into place with the point of the bobbin, and we are ready 
for another course. This has taken a long time to de- 
scribe, but when the same movements are made in actual 
practice, so rapid are they, that although we know ex- 
actly what the ojxrator is doing, it is impossible to follow his motions. After 
a certain numl>er of these courses have Ix-en made, they are beaten down hard 
with the ivory comb, then, possibly, this bobbin will be dropped and allowed to 
hang, to I>e taken up later, while another, an adjoining color, is started, and 
so on. 

A day's work is about four square inches ; that would make a square yard a 
year, in reality considerably more is accomplished; and as some of the looms 
are large, as many as eight workmen at a time are seen on the same tapestry. 
An expert "artist-tapissier" receives from $650 to $700 a year, so that, includ- 
ing the cost of maintenance, the value of the finished work is about $600 to 
$800 a square yard. 

After the tapestry has left the loom it goes to the repair shop ("atelier dc 
rentraiture"), where much work with the needle is required. If you examine a 
long piece of tapestry you will notice that the warp is horizontal ; that means 
it was woven on end, as when on the loom the warp must be vertical. You will 
also notice that wherever the line dividing two colors is horizontal, there is a 
tendency for the material to pull apart. That is because the lower color ended 
at a certain warp-thread and the upper color began at the next ; in consequence, 
when the tapestry left the loom there was a slit there. These slits occur all 
over the work, so that sewing them up sometimes occupies weeks. 

Our work is now over, but a piece of tapestry does not reach its true per- 
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fiction till that greatest of colorists. Time, has toned down the often too brilliant 

hues, softening all 
with an exquisite 
shade of yellow grey, 
giving to good tapes- 
irj a "'quality" no 
other form of decora- 
tion can attain to. 

Some few. very 
few, pieces of (iol>e- 
lins were sold. To- 
day one can. in theory, 
order a piece of Gobe- 
lins tapestry and pay 
for it in advance, hut 
as all government 
work takes precedence, 
the chances of seeing 
the piece ordered in 
the usual space of a 
single life are so in- 
finitesimal, that few 
there are who care to 
take the risk. 

(11 miles E. Dana. 




TAPESTRY 
In fht> P»nniyl<t»nit Muinm 



{To he < onc1u<led. ) 



THE AUSTIN COLLECTION OF ARMS 



Mounted Bionie Cannon o( the Si «1e»ntn Century 

The valuable collection of arms and armor belonging to Mr. Samuel II. 
Austin, has been placed on exhibition in the Museum, filling two large cases. 
Many <>l the pieces are unique, while the majority reveal the most exquisite 
work of celebrated artists in damascening, inlaying, carving, enameling and 
lacquering. 
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Among the numerous gems of this collection arc two finely decorated 
French bronze cannon, twenty-seven inches long, 
which are here figured. The following description, 
taken from the printed catalogue of the collection, 
will convey some idea of their artistic workmanship: 

"Of the K'th century, with their gun carriages. These 
cannon are decorated in high relief with figures in the 
style of Germain Pilon. and were probably executed from 
his design. A female figure holding a laurel branch 
stands on a trophy of arms; beneath is another standing 
i n a pedestal, and lastly, a figure of Mars ami the in- 
scription V1CTRY in a cartni'ehc. 

"Several cannon <d this -ame design and size are in 
existence. One is in the Muscc d'Artilleric in Paris, one 
in tlie Musee de Cluny. one in the collection of the late 
Sir Richard Wallace, ami there was a damaged one in 
tlie l<ondc$borough Collection, hut none of these have the 
cartouche inscribed VICTRY. 

"It is probable that this pair was made as a present for 
Queen Elizabeth, ami the cartouche with the English in- 
scription added to the mold. The shape nf the cannon 
clearly indicates 15'0-voas their date 

"Front the Ban n de Cossofl Collection." 

( )ne of the most artistic ami valuable pieces in 
the collection is a rapier. The following description 
is taken from the catalogue: 

"The hilt of russet steel, cylindrical pommel, Hat 
knuckle guard and (Ulillons swelling slightly at the end. 

and double liars, entirely chiseled in high relief with Uumttmted, tk«*<nf R«n«f» 

equestrian encounters; on tlie reverse a grotesque mask and leaf ornament"-, russet wire 

grip; the blade, 41 inches long, four sided 
ami trebly (luted, inscribed with the names 
of the twelve apostles— Philippic. Jacobus. 
Bartholnmeus. Mathias. Simon. Thadxus, 
Petcrus. Paulus, Johannes, Andreas, Thomas 
Jacobus. The ricass4» inlaid with an ar- 
morer's mark in gold, a mounted w .rrior: 
the hill chiseled by the masters FKAXZ .Tnd 
PAL I., of TORGAN, in SAXONY, who 
for such a hilt received a sum equal to £100 
present v.v ney. 





A triple wheel-lock dag. the pro- 
genitor of the modern revolver, of about 
1600. is also noteworthy. The three 
barrels are <»f hright steel partly fasccted, 
hearing the armorer's mark. K. It has 
triple wheel-locks with curious rosette 
triggers and safety catches. 

The collection includes numerous 
examples of exquisitely inlaid wheel- 
lock guns and arquebuses, Hint-lock 
guns and pistols, all gems of workmanship of |>ast centuries. 

The oldest piece in the collection is a bronze dagger with ivory handle 
found at Thebes and supposed to date hack to 1700 15. C. 

We regret that our limited space prevents the description and illustration of 
other beautiful examples in this collection. 
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EDITORIAL 

The present number of the Bulletin inaugurates a new departure in 
museum literature. For two years this modest sheet has appeared at regular 
intervals of three months as the official organ of the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art. the purpose of which, as announced in its first number, 
was to bring the members of the corporation into closer touch with the work of 
the Museum and to keep them advised of its development and progress. 

We believe that the educational influence of the art museum can be ex- 
tended beyond the restricted circle of its local clientele by the publication of a 
more pretentious periodical which shall be devoted to subjects relating to the 
collections exhibited in the Museum, prepared by experts and recognized authori- 
ties in their respective departments. Beginning with this issue the literary 
feature of the Bulletin will be given greater prominence bv the introduction 
of a series of illustrated papers, of a popular nature, contributed by the Honorary 
Curators of the Museum staff and other specialists whose interest has been 
enlisted in this work. 

THE EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE OF THE ART MUSEUM 

A widespread belief seems to prevail among the frequenters of public mu- 
seums that the principal obiect of these institutions is to provide a mild form of 
entertainment for those who desire an hour's recreation. Comparatively few 
visitors enter a museum with a higher purpose than to obtain temporarv amuse- 
ment, and consequentlv few carry away lasting impressions of what they have 
seen. This idea has been largelv fostered in the past by the managers them- 
selves. The various exhibits, once arranged, have remained in the same dusty 
cases for years without improvement in classification. New objects may be 
added from time to time, but they are often displayed in such a manner that they 
do not increase the educational value of the collections. This condition of affairs 
is a survival of the era of two-headed calves and sections of hempen rope used 
in the execution of noted criminals. The increasing culture of the people now 
demands a more intelligent administration of the art museum, and the question 
arises how shall its educational influence be extended to reach beyond the local 
community in which it is situated. There are various ways by which this can be 
effected : 

ist. By the classification, arrangement and labeling of the exhibits in such 
a manner as to convey definite meaning to those in search of knowledge. 
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2d. By providing facilities for the instruction not only of visitors, but of 
those living at a distance who have not the opportunity of inspecting and study- 
ing the collections, by the publication of suitable monographs, catalogues, text- 
books and periodicals which shall furnish, in a compact form, all necessary 
information on the various subjects treated. 

3d. By arousing the interest of the children of the schools through the 
offer of prizes for the best essays on subjects relating to the museum collections. 

4th. By popular public lectures delivered by specialists on art subjects. 

5th. By the holding of special exhibitions from time to time, of objects 
illustrating the progress of the various arts. 

6th. By introducing good music into the museum, whose elevating influ- 
ence shall prove a powerful factor in the popularizing of good art among the 
people. This latter innovation will probably meet with opposition at first, but 
the time will surely come when every progressive art museum will provide suit- 
able music as one of the attractions, for is not music itself the art of beauty and 
expression, and the key to the fullest appreciation of the other arts, fine and 
industrial? 

V£ v< 
NOTES 

A small but choice loan collection of Phoenician glass has been received 
from Mrs. Samuel H. Austin, consisting of bowls, bottles, small vases and brace- 
lets. These pieces belong to the period of about 1500 B. C. Many of them arc 
exquisitely patinatcd, the iridescent colorings being unusually brilliant and 
variegated. Two deep bowls or jars, in particular, attract attention, one with 
opalescent effects, changing from the flashing red of living fire to the cymoph- 
anous glow of a golden sunset, blending into tints of blue and green ; the 
other, covered with prismatic shades of blue, ranging from the dark sheen of 
peacock plumes to the pale satiny lustre of madreperle. Several ewer-shaped 
vases possess the coloring and surface texture of dark agate, an exceedingly rare 
effect in glass of this character. 

• • • 

The valuable collection of arms and armor belonging to Mr. Samuel H. 
Austin has been placed on exhibition in the Museum. Some of the gems of this 

collection are described elsewhere in this number of the Bulletin. 

• • • 

An illustrated Handbook on the Grfat Seals of England and Some 
Others, by Prof. Charles E. Dana. based on the Museum collection, has just been 
issued and will be sent free to all members who may desire it. To others, the 
book will be furnished at 25 cents a copy. The pamphlet consists of 54 pages, 
illustrated by eight full-page plates and a handsome cover design. 
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Among the more imi>ortant of the recent accessions to the Museum are 
the following: 

( >ld glass. [Mjrcelain, pottery, etc., added to the Ozeas, Ramborger and 
Keehmle collection. 

Bequests of Kdward S. Clarke and Miss Cornelia Thompson, consisting 
principally of ( )riental porcelains, bronzes and cloisonne enamels. 

• • • 

At the time of going to press, the Museum purchases at the St. Ixuiis 
KxjMisition have not l>een received, hut the more important will be described 
and figured in the next number of the Bulletin. 

• • • 

An exhibition and sale of the work of students and graduates of the School 
was held at the School building, Broad and l'ine Streets, from November 2 1st 
to December y\, under the auspices of the Alumni Association. The work 
exhibited, and for much of which a ready sale was found, comprised examples 
of Metal Work. < >rnamental Leather. Wood Carving, Furniture, Bookbinding. 
Ornamental Fabrics, Embroideries. Pottery, etc. 

The pottery from the new kiln attracted attention, and found especial 
favor with the public, and a much larger amount of it than was available could 
have l>een readily sold. 

• • • 

A series of classic living pictures, with musical accompaniment, was given 
by the students, under the auspices of the Alumni Association of the School, 
in the auditorium. Broad and Bine Streets, at 8.15 o'clock, on the evenings of 
December o and 10. 1904, the latter date being the twenty-seventh anniversary 
of the opening of the classes of the institution, and the second of the establish- 
ment of the Alumni Association. The University of Pennsylvania generously 
loaned its magnificent collection of Creek costumes and accessories, which, with 
those possessed by the School, enabled the committee having the preparation in 
charge to present a thoroughly correct, as well as artistic representation of 
classical life and characters, producing a vivid picture of the spirit of the past, so 
suggestive of possibilities to the art student. 

• • • 

The outside cover design of this number of the Bulletin was designed 
and drawn by Carl W. Muhly, a pupil of the School. 

• « • 

The illustrations which ap|>car in the Bulletin are made directly from , 
specimens in this Museum. 
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On July 20, 1875. a committee of prominent Philadclphians met at the office 
of James L. Claghom, President of the Commercial Bank, for the purpose of 
taking steps toward the establishment of a museum of art in Philadelphia. Sub- 
secpient meetings were held at various places, resulting in a permanent organiza- 
tion, and on February 27, 1876, The Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art was chartered. 

On May 10. 1877, exactly one year after the inauguration of the great 
International Exhibition of 1876, the doors of the Museum were first thrown 
open to the public. Memorial Hall in Fairmount Park, the Art Gallery of the 
Centennial, having been originally designed for this purpose. During the early 
years a small admission fee was charged, but since January 1, 1881, its con- 
stantly increasing collections have been on exhibition, free to the public, every 
day in the year. 

The principal object which the projectors of this institution had in view 
was the development of the art industries of the State by means of exhibits of 
objects in all branches of industrial art, in connection with the furnishing of 
instruction in drawing, painting, modeling, designing, etc.. through practical 
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schools, special libraries and otherwise, the instruction to be similar in its general 
features to that of the South Kensington Museum of London. 

The Board of Trustees consists of the Governor of the State and the. Mayor 
of the city. cx-officiis, and twenty of Philadelphia's most 
prominent citizens, including representatives of the State 
Senate and House of Representatives, the Select and Com- 
mon Councils of the city and the Commissioners of Fair- 
mount Park, who have, through their public-spirited interest 
in the institution, their self-sacrificing efforts and liberal con- 
trihutions, placed the Museum and School on their present 
high f< Kiting. 

The nucleus of the present extensive collections of the 
Museum consisted of some of the most valuable exhibits 
from the International Exhibition of 187(1, many of them being 
presented by the exhibitors. while others were purchased with 
funds raised for the purpose. In l88j the Museum received the first instalment 
of one of its most valuable gifts. This interesting collection was gathered 
together in Europe by Mrs. Illoomfield Moore and given to the Museum as a 
memorial of her husband. Mrs. Moore made the collection at a lime when it 
was possible to secure rare ami valuable objects of unquestioned genuineness. 
The collection covers the broadest field of industrial art. including examples of 
antique furniture, enamels, carved ivories, jewelry, metal work, glass, pottery, 
porcelain, early hooks, fans, textiles, costumes and paintings. 

( >ther donations of exhibits rapidly followed, the principal of which are the 
Dr. Robert H. Lamborn collection of early art. including a representative series 
of Mexican paintings: the William S. Vaux. Dr. Robert H. Lamborn. Dr. P. \V. 
Lewis and Mrs. Jones Wister collections of Ktruscan. Cypriote, Egyptian and 
(ireco- Roman antiquities; the Hector Tyndale, Dr. Francis VV. Lewis. Edward 
S. Clarke, Cornelia Thompson and Rev. Alfred Duane Pell collections of ceram- 
ics; the John T. Morris collections of ancient and modern art. including the 
unique exhibit of American pottery and porcelain; the Clarence P». Moore and 
Thomas Hockley collections of coins; the Charles E. Dana collection of historic 
seals, and the Mrs. VV. D. Frishmuth collection of Colonial relics. The Wilstach 
gallery of paintings occupies the large apartments in the 
western end of the building. In 1883 the Associate Commit- 
tee of Women, the outgrowth of the Women's Executive 
Committee of the Centennial Exposition, of which Mrs. 
Elizabeth Duane Gillespie was the leading spirit, came into 
existence as an auxiliary to the Hoard of Trustees, and to the 
well-directed efforts and valuable assistance of this body is 
largely due the success which has attended the administra- 
tion of both the Museum and School. 

A fund of $50,000 was placed in trust for the benefit of 
The Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art by 
the late Joseph E. Temple, three-fifths of the interest from 
which is set apart for the purchase of objects of art for the Museum, w hile two- 
fifths is set apart for the School, This income is a perennial benefaction which 
has enabled the Museum authorities from time to time to secure some of the best 
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works of antiquity and of modern art. Many of the most valuable exhibits in the 
Museum bear the label of the Temple trust, and in this manner the memory of 
the donor is constantly being revived. 

The Pennsylvania Museum is widely acknowledged to be one of Philadel- 
phia's most popular institutions. After the lapse of more than a quarter of a 
century it is now recognized to be one of the foremost art museums in the United 
States. Its collections represent every branch of the industrial and fine arts, 
gathered from every section of the globe, but they are particularly rich in speci- 
mens of American art, a field which has not been entered seriously by any other 
museum. These collections have been extensively used by the art schools of this 




ENTRANCE TO THE WILSTACH GALLERY OF PAINTINGS 

city in their work, and classes of students are offered every facility for drawing 
and designing from the objects themselves. 

That the public appreciates the educational work of the Museum authorities 
is abundantly demonstrated by the large attendance at Memorial Hall, which 
aggregates 400,000 to 460,000 each year. 

The School of Industrial Art is the direct outcome of the new interest in 
industrial art. created by the great exhibition of 1876. which brought home to 
Americans, as nothing else had ever done, a sense of the importance to an indus- 
trial community like our own of making liberal provision for instruction in art. 
while the new interest in technical education which was destined to exert so pow- 
erful an influence on our whole educational system demanded that the closest 
association of such instruction with practical industrial aims should be main- 
tained. Practically nothing had been accomplished in this country that could 
be regarded as offering much assistance in the way of furnishing precedents or 
guidance, but the importance of the English example as represented by the 
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national system of industrial art education has been recognized from the first, 
and the remarkable progress of technical education in Germany during the last 
half century has been closely studied and the best results of this experience are 
believed to have been embodied in the meth- 
ods of the School. The principle recognized 
by its founders as fundamental to all suc- 
cess in industrial education is that while a 
thorough training in drawing, painting and 
modeling, as taught in the best schools 
everywhere, is essential, it is yet possible 
and, indeed, indispensable to combine with, 
this training a good deal of practical illus- 
tration in the more important forms of 
craftsmanship, and especially those offering 
the most artistic possibilities. Even if it 
was to be regarded as the main object of the 
School to serve as a school of design, such 
technical training was thought to be indispensable for the reason that intelligent 
and practical design is not possible except under the influence of that reaction 
on artistic ideals which is produced by actual contact with the methods and mate- 
rials employed in industrial processes. But the School aims to do much more 
than serve as a sch<x)l of design. Knough effort had been exj>ended in attempts 
to teach design alone before 1876 to show that what was most needed here in 
America was something more radical than that, namely, the development of the 
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kind of skill on which not design alone but execution depends. It was recog- 
nized that no matter how tasteful our designs might be. the effect on our indus- 
tries would be insignificant if the industries themselves were not improved and 
if the men engaged in actual production were not to be reached and influenced 
by the new education. 

This idea is at the bottom of the most significant reforms in the educational 
methods, not only of America, but of Europe as well, that have been brought 
about within the last twenty-five years, and in the promotion of which a con- 
spicuous part has been played by the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. 
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It has frankly accepted existing commercial and industrial conditions not 
only as things to be tolerated, hut as actually furnishing the truest inspiration 
and the safest guides. It believes that industrial education to he practical should 

he based on present needs and should concern itself with 
processes and conditions which actually prevail here and 
now. Acting on this principle the laboratory method has 
been developed and extended in ways, and to an extent, that 
was unheard and undreamed of when the School was first 
established. Shops for wood-work and carving, for metal- 
work and leather- work — including bookbinding — a potter}' 
furnished with a kiln in which wares of commercial sizes ami 
in commercial quantities can be find, model cotton and 
woolen textile mills, including spinning plants and a dye- 
house as well as weave-rooms, and an exceptionally complete 
department of chemistry form parts of the equipment as 
essential and as constantly in use as the lecture-rooms or studios. 

Established by private initiative alone, the School was supported during the 
first ten years of its existence ( 1877 to 1887) entirely by private contributions 
from the officers and trustees, supplemented by the dues of a small contributing 
membership ami the tuition fees of pupils, which, however, amounted at most 
to only about three thousand dollars ($3,000) a year, and which during the first 
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five years of the School's history may almost be regarded as a negligible quan- 
tity, its founders having aimed to make the instruction free. Even the establish- 
ment and equipment in 1884 of the Textile School, which representee! an 
expenditure of some thirty thousand dollars, was accomplished by the efforts 
and to a large extent by the private generosity of Mr. Search, who was at that 
time Chairman of the Committee on Instruction, aided by many of the most 
public-spirited manufacturers of the city, but entirely without public or official 
assistance of am kind. 
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The Associate Committee of Women, under the chairmanship of Mrs. E. D. 
Gillespie, also rendered most efficient service, and contributed, during the first 
few years of its existence, at least thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) toward the 
maintenance of the School. 

An appropriation of five thousand dollars ($5,000) a 
year, which was made by the State in 1887 and which has 
either been continued or increased by each succeeding Legis- 
lature, has made possible the extension of the School's work, 
which has been steady and continuous ever since. 

Coupled with the first State appropriation was the estab- 
lishment of seventy-nine free scholarships, appointments to 
which are made by the Governor. Fifteen free scholarships 
were also placed at the disposal of the Hoard of Public Edu- 
cation of the city of Philadelphia in 1880 and the number 
was afterwards increased to fifty-one. In 180/S the city made 
an appropriation of $7,500 toward the support of the School, 
which amount has since been increased at different times 
until it now amounts to $15,000 for the current year. 

Both day and evening classes are maintained. In 1880 
the registration in both classes amounted to less than 100 and 
the Principal was the only instructor. The registration now 
amounts to upwards of 1,000 and the corps of instructors to 
thirty-eight. The strength of the School and the extent of 
its service is. however, best measured by its graduates, hun- 
dreds of whom are filling important positions and perform- 
ing most valuable service as artists, architects, manufac- 
turers, designers, superintendents and teachers, who are mak- 
ing its influence felt in every section of the commonwealth and of the country. 
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THE POTTERY DEPARTMENT 

I "mil recently there has been no way by which a student so desiring could 
gain a knowledge of practical pottery making other than by entering some pot- 
tery as a worker, and even that means has been lost by the development of the 
modern system of specialization which confines the work of each helper to some 
small detail of the process. 

The revival within the last decade or so of the spirit that demands simple 
technique, combined with good taste, has opened the door, so long barred, 
through which the teaching of the actual processes can !)C successfully intro- 
duced. Such instruction brought to the students of an industrial art school 
equips them with the knowledge of actual conditions that enables them to take 
their places, either as designers and decorators in the larger jx>tteries. or as indi- 
vidual art workers. They arc thus strongly fortified by that sympathy with the 
technical processes that will be the real means of raising ceramic design to a 
higher standard. 
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A HAND-FORMED GARDEN VASE 



Instruction is given on the following 
subjects : 

The different varieties of clays, how 
and where found, the elements of which 
they are composed and their physical 
characteristics. 

The simple theory and practice of 
preparing, washing and tempering, to 
obtain desired results. 

Methods of forming, beginning with 
the simplest and oldest, the hand model- 
ing, and developing more slowly the use 
of the potter's wheel. 

The different methods of decora- 
tion : The incised, the relief and the slip- 
decorated. 

The application of the glaze coating, accomplished in several ways, each of 
which requires considerable skill. Study of glaze composition is important to 
tlu student who expects to do individual work in ceramics, and with proper 
direction, criticism and aid this subject may be greatly simplified. 

The process of burning is one of the most delicate, and requires the actual 
experience that can only be had from the observation of a numlx*r of different 
firings of the kiln. 

The work accomplished in the Pottery Class of the School of Industrial 

Art has been along the line of form, 
with the understanding and manipula- 
tion of materials. A raw clay, as it 
comes from the bank, is pulverized 
and soaked in tubs, and then sieved. 
This creamy liquid is poured into 
plaster-of-paris basins that absorb the 
moisture, and as it becomes stiff, so 
that it is no longer sticky, it is 
removed and ready to beat and knead 
for use. 

The student, having made a small 
sketch and submitted it, then draws it 
full size on a piece of cardboard, cut- 
ting it out carefully to use as a guide. 
This is to make clear the manner of 
executing a piece of pottery from a 
drawing, as well as to illustrate the 
shapes that are most naturally pottery 
forms, students often having observed 
pleasing lines in metal work, for 
instance, that are not at all suited to 
clay working. 

coiling a vase by mand The first movement is to beat a 
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USING THE. POTTERS WHEEL 



lump of clay into a layer of the proper 
diameter and thickness for the base of 
the piece contemplated. Another lump, 
rolled into a long even rope, is coiled 
around the edges and when the cir- 
cumference has been entirely built up 
the end of the clay rope is broken off 
and the surface is modeled and 
smoothed with the fingers so as to 
strengthen the joints. W ith constant 
reference to the cardboard guide, the 
piece is modeled with great care until 
it conforms (as nearly as the student's 
skill will allow I to the design. 

A knowledge of this process, the 
oldest form of pottery making, enables 
the student to obtain results that are 
stimulating to further effort. It is also 
an encouragement to the study of the 
use of the potter's wheel, which repre- 
sents the hand working along exactly 
the same lines, with the aid of the cen- 
trifugal force. It is also the process by 
which all art forms, varying from the 

round, are of necessity executed, even when it is desired to reproduce a 
design in quantity by moulding. Having gained confidence in the working of 
the raw material, the student is encouraged to undertake more important work. 

The pieces made in the class are examined and the best selected for firing in 
the kiln. This kiln, built on the most modern principles, is heated with oil and 
takes from sixteen to twenty hours to fire the clay to 1180 degrees Celsius, at 
which heat it becomes hard. 

The biscuit pieces ( as they are called from their resemblance to a baked 
biscuit ) arc then returned to the student for the application of the color and 
glaze. The simplest method of decoration is by means of colored glazes. There 
is also the underglaze decoration, in which the design is painted on the clay, and 
a transparent glaze melted over all. The pieces are then replaced in the kiln, 
protected as much as possible from the flames by clay boxes or saggers, and fired 
to about i 100 degrees Celsius. The heat thoroughly melts the glaze and gives 
the proper completing finish. This part of the process is the most uncertain, as 
difficulties often arise that it is impossible to foresee, but with 
proper direction, prepared to deal with such problems, they must 
yield to a careful study of conditions. 

The management of the kiln is observed by the student, the 
principles and difficulties and their causes and remedies discussed, 
and the desired qualities fully explained. 

The study of glazes is the most difficult part of ceramics, and 
means that the worker desiring to originate and perfect his own glaze combina- 
tions must exped to devote considerable time to this as a special study, aside 
from the learning of the actual use of the clay and fire. 
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Of the work already accomplished, last year's half season course produced 
some garden-pot forms that were decidedly interesting both in design and color. 
These larger pieces are of course all hand made, and in spite of the very limited 
time that can he devoted to the work, the careful observer can see that the student 
obtains a knowledge of pottery making based on no one style, but combining the 
best of all. coupled with an understanding of the practical work, such as students 
in this country have never before had an opportunity of acquiring. 

The next quarter century will undoubtedly see a great advance in industrial 
art, a movement in which pottery will certainly take a leading part. 

Leon Yolkmak. 

Instructor in Charge. 




ANCIENT LACE 

(SECOND PAPER) 

PILLOW LACE 

The second of the two great divisions of ancient lace, called "Pillow." as its 
name indicates, was (and is) made on a pillow with bobbins and. as I said in 
the preceding article-, upon examination with the magnifying glass, resembles a 
piece of cambric, in contrast to Point lace, which, upon a similar investigation, 
proves to be composed of countless buttonhole stitches. As Point lace was 
evolved from embroidery, and. through various processes of needlework, became 

at last the product of the buttonhole 
stitch, so we bud the ancestry of Pillow 
lace in the twisting and plaiting of rope, 
cord, twine, braid, etc. \Yc know that 
rope was used thousands of years ago in 
Egypt. Assyria. India, etc., and we see 
depicted on the Greek vases the braided 
fillets of gold, silver and silk worn by the 
women in their hair. These are but two 
examples of twisting and plaiting, hut 
they show the origin of Pillow lace. 

We notice frequently in pictures of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that 
the l>orders of veils (generally of tissue, 
silk <ir linen) worn by women are 
trimmed with a narrow braid made into 
small loops giving a light and lacy effect 
lace maker s pillow t o the edge of the veil, and tliis first 

attempt at lace was called "purling." It 
was also used to trim linen collars and the ruffs of men in the sixteenth century. 
Later in that same century. Italy produced a lace known as "Merletti a Piom- 
bini." meaning lace I Merletti >, by means of ( a ) leaden bobbins ( Piombini), and 
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GENOESE 
Seventeenth Century 



as metal pins began to be in general use at that time, they too formed an impor- 
tant factor in the making of what was at first but a very simple lace. 

Shortly afterward, however, the designers of the Venetian Points made 

special patterns for this 
product of the pillow and 
bobbins. and the results were 
s(H)u seen in the elaborate 
and beautiful laces of Genoa 
and Milan. At first when 
the scrolls and flowing lines 
of the designs were united 
by the '"brides" or "ties." 
they slightly resembled the 
Venetian Points, but later 
when a mesh background 
was substituted for these 
aforesaid short connecting 
lines their individuality be- 
came more marked. They have frequently been erroneously named "Genoese" 
and "Milanese Guipures," a misnomer given also to other laces which were char- 
acterized by heavy lines (whatever the design might be) on a light background, 
but they are not Guipure, as that was a trimming made with stiff cords of silk. 
Max or metal, bent into waving lines fastened by loops of thread, and while it 
dates back to the sixteenth century, is still made at the present day and is called 
Passementerie. 

These Genoese and Milanese laces are much sought after to-day. arc copied 
extensively in Italy and elsewhere, and to my great surprise I saw last winter 
most exquisite reproductions of these and other laces made by Indian women of 
Minnesota. Wisconsin, South Dakota, etc.. results of a philanthropic enterprise 
started in i8«p by 
Miss Sybil Carter, 
who with her faithful 
assistants has done 
noble work in devel- 
oping, not only indus- 
try, but intelligent 
ideas, appreciation of 
artistic designing and 
dainty workmanship 
among the women of 
a race in whose pitiful 
life we. as Americans, 
should take an inter- 
est far above all 
others. 

A brief description of the process of making Pillow lace may not be uninter- 
esting and I will describe it as taught to me several years ago at Contrexeville, 
near Mirecourt (in the department of Yosges, France), the latter town once a 
famous lace-making centre. 
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The first step after the design is drawn and pricked through the parclinient 
is to fasten it to the pillow , held on the lap, or placed on a small tahle. the ends 
of the threads (which are wound on the bobbins) are then attached to the top 




MECHLIN 

L»'« Sc»en1eent>i »nd Early Eijjntfontn C«"tur<«t 

of tin parchment pattern, and when the pins are stuck through certain fixed 
points in the design, the work begins of twisting and plaiting the threads in and 
out. among the pins, follnwing always the design until that particular length 
of the pattern is completed. The pins are then taken out. the pattern drawn tor- 
ward, the pins reinserted, the twisting and plaiting renewed and so on until the 
lace is finished. 

( )f course this description applies particularly to certain narrow simple laces 
like Torchon, etc., by the yard, but the process was virtually the same for the 
finest laces of the olden times. The design elaborated, the finest (lax employed, 
the most skillful labor secured, infinite toil expended, often at cost of eyesight 
ami even of life, and behold the results in the exquisite lace treasures of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, particularly of Rauders. This country 
certainly distinguished herself in the making of Pillow lace, and while she at first 
availed herself of the Italian pattern hooks, eminent designers of her own soon 
arose, and as her Max had always been the finest in the world, her Pillow 
laces took precedence of all others in their exquisite delicacy of both design and 
workmanship, notably the Mechlin. Valenciennes, Brussels, P.ruges. etc. As 
these laces bear a certain 
resemblance, one t<> the 
other, yet have marked 
characteristics. I think it 
well to mention them here, 
particularly in regard to 
their background of 
meshes, a careful investiga- 
tion of which is always 
must necessary. That of 
Mechlin is composed of a 
six-sided mesh, four sides 
with the thread twisted and two sides plaited. Also the whole or parts of the 
design is invariably outlined with a heavy thread or Cordonnct, 

In Valenciennes the mesh has only four sides and is plaited, but in the 
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BRUSSELS 
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so-called "Fausses Valenciennes" (meaning the lace made in the neighboring 
towns) the mesh was double and of course not so clear nor so beautiful. One 
strong characteristic never varied, no heavy thread was used, all being of the 

same fine texture. In 
the eighteenth century 
the designs of Valen- 
ciennes and Mechlin 
were so much alike 
that were it not for 
the heavy thread in 
the latter it would be 
extremely difficult to 
distinguish one from 
the other. 

The Brussels Pil- 
low lace has several 
characteristics. The 
mesh background only 
differs from the .Mechlin in having the two flailed sides a trifle longer than in 
the latter. The Corclonnet which outlines the designs is plaited instead of being 
merely a heavy thread, and the texture of the designs is much closer, more com- 
pact, more like a piece of cambric when examined through the magnifying glass, 
which, by the way. should always be close at hand in the study of lace. 

Bruges is the title of a very beautiful Flemish lace with a certain resem- 
blance to both Mechlin and Brussels, but the texture of the design is not so close 
as in the latter, is much more transparent, and while the Mechlin laces were 
almost always of a narrow width, those of Bruges were frequently made in the 
various depths of our so-called 
"Flounces." 

"Point applique" does not 
always indicate a Point lace 
applied to a background of 
net. but more frequently 
means pillow-made flowers, 
leaves and vines, etc.. made 
separately and sewed on a deli- 
cate background of net. In 
the eighteenth century the net 
was made of the finest flax, 
but later, after the Jacqtiard 
loom was invented < 1801 1. 
much of this lace was ap- 
plied to a cotton loom net, 
reducing materially the price point applique? ,p, < m !_«•» 

of the lace, but detracting E.gM**«th Cent*^ 

much from the pliable and delicate character of the old background. In this 
connection I would like to say how misleading the misuse of the word "Point" 
is in the study of lace. It is applied so often to Pillow laces, ami I think that we 
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must look for the origin of the mistake in the fact that the early laces, the "Reti- 
cclla," the "Punto in Aria." the "Point de (ienes." etc.. were often made in deep 
points, and that consequently laces in general were frequently spoken of as 
"Points."* without reference to the process by which they were made. 

English "P»one" lace of the seventeenth century was so called on account of 
the bobbins being made of bone (as they were also of wood and lead), and doubt- 
less this lace was very similar to the Merletti a Piombini of Italy, although when 
made in Devonshire it was often of great delicacy and beauty. But the demand 
in England for the very finest laces caused large quantities to be brought from 
Flanders, and Charles II.. realizing (as Colbert did in France in regard to the 
Venetian lace Points) that the vast sums of money sent out of the country would 
soon result in a financial disaster, made a stringent law against the importation 
of foreign lace. Of course smuggling followed the edict: large quantities of 

Flemish laces were 
purchased a n d 
brought into Eng- 
land, rechristened 
and sold under the 
name of "Point d'An- 
gleterre." another 
case of a Pillow lace, 
misnamed. 

The English gov- 
ernment hoping to 
strengthen the home 
lace industries 
brought over many 
Flemish lace makers, 
settling them in vari- 
ous parts of England, 
especially D e von- 
shire. Buckingham- 
shire. Exeter, etc.. and some of the first pieces of lace made by the Flemish, who 
of course used their own designs and llax, are quite impossible to distinguish 
from those made at the same period in their own country. Put the success of 
this movement was neither brilliant nor lasting. True, certain pretty laces arc 
still made in Devonshire and other places, but the best known and most beautiful 
English lace now is that of Honiton. which under royal patronage attained a high 
standard of excellence. The graceful designs were first made with a delicate net 
background, but later the flowers and leaves, the scrolls, etc.. were connected 
solely with the "ties" of the Venetian Points, the ( lenoese. Milanese, and all other 
laces with "brides picotees." 

Spain being a lace-loving country, imported not only the Flemish laces, 
in addition to the Italian Points, but also much of the French black and white 
silk lace, which, although called "Spanish Blonde/' was first made in France. 

Soon, however, the industry was firmly established throughout Catalonia. 

* "C'cttc hotnmc c*t hicn en |»oint'"' wa* a phra«e u*v<l 1«> ilenotc a p-f'.on who wore rich lace, Set 
Mr*. 1'illimrr'n History of /.<«■«•- 
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especially at Barcelona. Valencia, etc. The origin of the word "blonde/* applied 
indiscriminately to black as well as to white lace, was due to the fact that the 
first examples were made of a light yellow silk. There are several varieties; 
sometimes the designs were darned on the net ; again design and net background 
were made at the same time, and often the net was embroidered with good effect. 
Germany has not distinguished herself in the making of fine Pillow laces. I 
found but few of interest in the museum at Munich and those were mainly all 
from the district of the Krzgebirge (of Barbara I'ttmann fame) and were of the 
character of the peasant laces, the Torchon variety, called "household lace." 

Russia's Pillow laces are not important, consisting principally of a rather 
coarse product with but little variation of design which is generally of a cord- 
like combination of threads in waving or vermiculated lines, with a large mesh 
background. Occasionally colored silk threads are mingled with other threads 
in the simple designs. 

Early in the eighteenth century some Bone lace was made in Ireland ; later 
the industry declined. The convents and private schools, under the patronage 
of philanthropic and wealthy women, have made very fine reproductions of old 
Venetian Point laces, but the other so-called laces are neither the product of the 
buttonhole stitch nor the pillow. They are "Limerick." a kind of tambour embroi- 
dery, "Carrickmacross." made of muslin cut into designs and caught together by 
Stitches. Tatting and. perhaps the most important now, the "Crochet," which, 
although often coarse and unattractive, can be quite striking in effect when 
designs of the old V enetian Points are copied and the finest of thread and crochet 
needle employed. As a trimming, it is now "le dernier cri" among the less 
expensive laces. 

Emily Lkland Harrison. 




TAPESTRY— A Glance at Flemish and French 

(SECOND I'AI'EK) 

Want of space necessitates the omission of the early history of tapestry, 
that is its appearance five thousand years ago on the banks of the Nile: its 
appearance in Greece, as woven by Penelope and also by Minerva and Arachne; 
the rather too florid tales of Oriental tapestry, and the "Sarrazinois," of which 
the "P.ayeux" tapestry is an example. This narrows our field down to Flemish 
and French workers, who. when all is said, it must 1)e confessed are the most 
interesting. 

The Flemings are suppose^ to have wrought at their tapestry looms as early 
as the twelfth century. The French soon competed with them. Then King 
Edward III. of England ( 1327 to 1377) wickedly brought on tbe "Hundred 
Years' War" and poor France became desolate. The Flemings prospered by the 
misfortunes of their neighbor, and those cities of Flanders, now so dead, over- 
flowed with busy and most cantankerous workers. Little Arras gave its name to 
the product of their looms. Polonius in Hamlet says: "Behind the Arras Til 
convey myself." Prince Hal says to FalstafT : "Go hide thee behind the Arras." 

But war and greedy kings came in time to ruin prosperous little Arras. 
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Charles the Bold, the last of those magnificent Dukes of Burgundy, who did so 
much to encourage extravagance and the arts in their native land, was killed at 
Nancy, 1477. Louis XI. of France seized Arras, the workers became turbulent. 




LARGE TAPESTRY HANGING HUNTING SCENE 
BrustO'V Eighteenth Century In the Pennsylvania Museum 



were expelled, and Arras lost forever her prosperity. Brussels rose upon her 
ruins and in turn enjoyed the smiles of fortune, till the wars at the end of the 
eighteenth century and changes of fashion terminated her prosperity also. The 
looms of Brussels turned out products which are among the very finest. Great 
collections of these and other Flemish tapestries arc to be found in the palaces of 
Spain. Flanders having been so long under Spanish rulers. Much gold and silk 
was used in tapestry, hearing the mark of the two "B"s; these, originally, were 
n»>t letters, though easily mistaken for such, but two of the steels, from the flint 
and steel badge of the old Dukes of Burgundy, as seen on the collar of their 
order of the Golden Fleece. The whole mark is visible on the outer, blue border 
of the larger tapestry, dating about the early part of the eighteenth century, 
forming one of our illustrations; the other, smaller, is earlier; both are from 
specimens in the Museum collections. 

In England the factory at Mortlake, founded by Francis Crane (died 1623), 
in the reign of James [., flourished for a time till war ended it also. It is impos- 
sible, for want of space, to glance at the work of William Morris and Burne- 
Jones, who. in our own day. did so much to take the art back to its best epoch, 
the fifteenth century, or even at still more celebrated Beauvais. 

In 1541 King Francis I. of France, who reveled in building, hi decorating 
palaces, and in war. in which latter he was far from successful, established. 
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amid his other workers engaged at Fontainbleau, a small colony of Flemish tap- 
estry weavers. This was the first royal manufactory in France. The privileges 
given the various bands of Flemings who were enticed into France show plainly 
their importance and value. The master workers were ennobled, the pay of all 
was high, they were freed for long terms from taxes and, most cherished of all. 
they were allowed to brew their own beer, in their own way, and to drink as 
much of it as they wished, in their own way. No foreign tapestry was allowed 
to enter France, all such was seized at the frontier and dest roved. 

Henry II. continued the work and founded the manufactory of the Trinity, 
in Paris, about where the church of that name now stands. As usual, war put 
an end to the work. Then gal- 
lant Henry IV. appeared (died 
1610) and said: "I want all my 
peasantry to have a fowl in the 
pot every Sunday/' To bring 
this about he planted the mul- 
berry and introduced the silk- 
worm, so that to him is due the 
credit for most of the textile 
prosperity of France. 

A family of dyers, probably 
from Rheims. migrated to Paris 
in the fifteenth century and 
established themselves in one of 
the faubourgs, on the banks of 
the Bievre. Jehan Gobelins, the 
first head of the works, discov- 
ered a wonderful scarlet dye ; 
some say the devil taught him 
the secret on the usual terms and 
eventually carried him off mid 
the usual sulphurous fumes. The 
family prospered greatly. Ana- 
tolc Gobelins became Marquis of 
Brinvtlliers and married sweet 
little Marguerite d'Aubrai — who 

outdid the Borgias as a poisoner. In 1630 the tapestry establishment came to its 
final abiding place at the Gobelins. In 1662 Colbert, the great minister of Louis 
XIV. bought the works for the state, and they became "Manufacture Royalle des 
Meubles de la Couronne." Louis' orders were, "the Suj>erintendent of our 
buildings and the directors under him will keep the manufactory full of good 
painters, master tapissters of the high-warp loom, goldsmiths, founders, engrav- 
ers, lapidaires, sculptors in ebony and other woods, dyers, * * *." Charles 
Le Brun (1619 to i6ox>). the great painter, was named director and prosperity, 
tempered by war, ensued. 

The works made a narrow escape at the great revolution. The ferocious 
Marat insisted on the inalienable "Rights of Man.'* one of which was that his 
effigy should not be trodden under foot even in a carpet — his abbreviation by a 




TAPESTRY HANGING ISAAC BLESSING JACOB 

B'vlt«l», Early Sov*nt««nth C«"twry 
In the Penniylvtnia Museum 
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head did not, according to Marat, entail any loss of dignity, though, possibly, 
annoying. Napoleon dated some of his edicts for the rehabilitation of the Gobe- 
lins from his great battle-fields. Napoleon understood the effect of high comedy 
on his gay countrymen. The brutal, insensate Communards, in 1871, inflicted 
irreparable loss; ancient models and many noble tapestries were wantonly 
destroyed. 

A few words about the Raphael tapestries, the most celebrated existing. 
They were designed by the great painter, and seven of the original cartoons, 
bought by Rubens for King Charles I., are at Hampton Court, near London, and 
are much admired by those who like them. The tapestries were intended to 
decorate the Sistine Chapel. The cartoons were sent ( 1515) to Peter van Aelst, 
prince of Flemish weavers, and were finished in three years, wonderfully quick 
work. After Pope Leo X.'s death ( 1522) the tapestries were pawned. In 1527 
Rome was captured by the Constable de Bourbon and the tapestries were car- 
ried off. Repurchased by Pope Julius III. in 1553. Again stolen by the French 
in 1798. One was burned by a Genoese Jew for the gold in it ; two wandered off 
to Constantinople. In 1808 the ten which remain were Ixutght (for the third 
time) by Pope Pius VII. and now decorate the "Galena degli Arazzi." in the 
Vatican, Rome. During the siege of 1849 two balls penetrated the gallery but 
did no damage. A second scries of thirteen was executed by order of King 
Francis [. (of France) to decorate the basilica of St. Peter. These cartoons were 
by Giulio Romano and others of Raphael's pupils. 

Before the days of Raphael, the artist-weaver ( for want of a better word ) 
was left much freedom both in design and color, resulting in those superbly 
rich decorative hangings of the fifteenth century, the best epoch of tapestry. 
From Raphael's day the artist sent his painted pictures to the weaver to be copied 
exactly into another medium, for which they were usually quite unfitted. The 
result was huge, empty landscapes with great expanse of sky. usually soiled, or 
even worse, the scries of portraits in the Gallery of Apollo (Museum of the 
Louvre. Paris) which could have been done far better and far cheaper in oil. 

I add a few prices of tapestry realized at recent sales. Six chairs and a sofa, 
the backs and seats in Gobelins. $50,000 offered and refused ; $250,000 paid for 
"four panels. Gobelins, by Lancret, twelve chairs and a sofa." Four arm- 
chairs. Beauvais; francs, 157,000 ( say, $31,400). Sofa, Beauvais; francs, 60,000 
(say. $12,000). Beauvais tapestry panel, by Boucher; francs. 140.000 (say, 
$28,000). Four Gobelins panels: francs. 76.400 I say, $15,280) each. 

Charles E. Dana. 
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ACCESSIONS FROM THE ST. LOUIS FAIR 



The Museum has two avnilahle funds for the purchase of dcsirahle art 
objects, known as the Temple fund and the Offertory fund, the first being the 
income from the Joseph E. Temple trust and the second received from visitors 
who have shown appreciation and interest in the work of the Museum by depos- 
iting small sums in boxes provided for the purpose. For some time past these 
funds have been allowed to accumulate and have made it possible to secure some 
of the treasures gathered together from all sections of the world at the St. Louis 
Exposition of 1904. Among the many beautiful tilings which have been pur- 
chased for the Museum are the following: 

A jar of old Persian pottery decorated in dull blues, greens and browns, and 
of unusually large size. The motives are conventionalized tlowers and leaves 
arranged in vertical panels. 

Vase of enamel on metal with pale buff ground shading above into terra 
cotta. The cloisonne decoration consists of birds and foliage in natural colors 
and of almost life size. This is a superb example of Japanese art. It measures 
thirty-nine inches in height, or forty-seven inches, including the carved teakwood 
stand. 

Large incense burner of Satsuma pottery with three feet, handles and cover. 
This is entirely in cream white without any color, the decoration consisting 
entirely of carving ami reticulation. The body and lid are beautifully honey- 
combed, while the bands of carved work extend around the circumference, and 
two medallions on each side show conventionalized dragons and howo birds. 

lironze figure of elephant standing on a thin section of polished natural 
wood. The modeling is exquisitely done, to the very finest details, showing dis- 
tinctly the corrugations and texture of the skin and 
the markings of the nails of the toes. 

A scries of tin-enameled ( Delft ) ware, pottery 
and porcelain, showing the latest achievements in 
mat and colored glazes, metallic lusters and under- 
glaze painting of the modern Dutch potters. 

A Sevres vase decorated by Taxile Doat. The 
surface is covered with mat glaze of a flowing 
red-brown on a pale green, with incised decoration 
of pomegranates. Around the centre is an incised 
and relief band containing panels and medallions of 
pate-sur-pate painting in white on a gray-green 
ground. The subjects are boys gathering fruit. 
This work is in Mr. Doat's best style and the vase is 
a valuable addition to the Museum's collection of 
pate-sur-pate work. 

Another piece by the same artist is a plaque 
nineteen and a half inches in diameter with relief 
decoration of plum blossoms and leaves and five 
raised panels in Sevres bine with pate-sur-pate paintings in high relief represent- 
ing processions of female figures. 

A curious piece of glass by the celebrated French artist. Fmile dalle, illus- 





PATE-SUR-PATE VASE 
By Tanle Doat. S«vr«s, Franc* 
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trates the happy adaptation of an accident in securing a highly artistic effect. 
The piece is a glass vase of moss-agate-like or opalescent substance, beneath the 
surface of which are scattered brown and white dendritic inottlings which, in 

one place, have taken the form of the outstretched 
wings and a portion of the body of a dragon fly, 
M. Galle lias seized upon this suggestion for a 
motive to perfect in the glass and on the surface 
a most realistic design of a large dragon rly. The 
gauze-like effect of the wings has been increased 
by engraving on the surface, immediately above 
the mottling in the glass, the delicate outlines and 
veiuings of the wings, while to complete the 
design he has added on the surface the long 
jointed body of the insect which is made more 
realistic by silvery and opalescent effects. For 
eyes he has added two topaz-tinted globes. The 
vase itself is an excellent representation of water 
and air, the lower part having a pale blue and 
iridescent coloring, while the upper portion gives 
the impression of atmosphere in which the dragon 
fly is poised, while the brown and white mottlings 
are suggestive of clouds. 

This beautiful example of carved work in 
glass will become more valuable as the years go 
by, on account of the death of M. Galle, which 
took place during the past year. 
carved glass vase Large Japanese pottery vase, relief and open- 

b, Em.ie g*.i«. N.ncy, Fr, nc . work decoration representing foliage. This re- 
ceived a gold medal at the St. Ixwis Fair. 
Vase, pottery, Covered with rose-pink flow glazes. From the Ruskin Pot- 
tery, England. 

Examples of blown glass. Venetian style. From the Whitefriars Glass 
Works, England. 

Figure of ape, ten inches in height. I 'eaten out of a thin sheet of iron by 
hand. This piece was accompanied by a similar example only partially finished. 
This was presented by the Japan Exhibit Company to the Museum, to show the 
repousse process, by which the figure was produced. 

All of the above mentioned objects were purchased on account of the 
Temple fund, with the exception of the large cloisonne vase, which was bought 
on account of the < Mfcrtory fund, from the Museum contribution boxes. 

®# 

OTHER ACCESSIONS 

Porcelain plate with polychrome decoration imitating cloisonne enamel, 
modern Russian : two vases, rouge flanibe glaze, made by Doulton & Co., Eng- 
land; a series of Siamese. African and Egyptian musical instruments; all pur- 
chased on account of the Temple trust. 
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Musical instruments given by Mrs. William D. Frishmuth ; Colonial relics 
added to her Colonial collection. 

• • • 

Two small porcelain vases with mat and crystalline glazes. Made and given 
by the Robineau Pottery, Syracuse, New York. 

• • * 

Four examples of art pottery with modckd figure decoration and mat glazes. 
Made by the Van Briggle Pottery Company, of Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Presented by Mr. John T. Morris. 

• • • 

A valuable collection, consisting of one hundred and thirty examples of gold 
and silver laces, fringes and gimps of French and Italian workmanship, of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, principally of the period of I-ouis XVI. 
This collection, the gift of Mr. Samuel B. Dean, of Boston, will be described 
and illustrated in the next number of the Bulletin. 

• • • 

From Mrs. John Harrison, a majolica tazza of the eighteenth century, 
Talavera, Spain ; also a fine example of antique engraved glass. German. From 
Mr. John Harrison, a stanniferous faience plate with painted and gilded decora- 
tions. French. 




EDITORIAL 

BUREAU OF IDENTIFICATION 

This Museum is the first in this country to undertake to furnish opinions to 
inquirers relative to objects of art. Since the establishment of a Bureau of Iden- 
tification here, many owners of such objects have either applied in person or for- 
warded their specimens to the Museum for examination. The greater number 
of inquiries have related to pieces of pottery and porcelain, although much infor- 
mation has been furnished in other departments of art. 

A large number of dark blue Staffordshire plates with American views have 
been submitted by collectors, many of which have been found to be modern 
reproductions. It is well known that a gang of counterfeiters has been for some 
time flooding the country with these worthless imitations at high prices. The 
majority of these counterfeits come from a southern city and some of them are 
such close imitations of the old pieces that only experts can distinguish the false 
from the genuine. So abundant have these fraudulent pieces become that the 
majority of collectors have lost interest in their specialty, having become sus- 
picious of everything which is being offered. It would seem that the counter- 
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fcitcrs have overreached themselves and have seriously injured, if they have 
not killed, the goose that laid the golden egg. Some of these criminals are 
known, but for some unaccountable reason their victims have not yet called them 
to account. Suspicious pieces may be forwarded to this Museum and an opinion 
will be cheerfully furnished. 



ON THE CO-OPERATION OF PUBLIC MUSEUMS 

The time has arrived when the museums of this country, in order to keep 
abreast with modern progress, must enter into closer relations with each other 
than have existed in the past. Heretofore the work of museums has been of a 
more or less desultory character and each curator has been a law unto himself. 
Some museums have advanced slowly in one direction, some in others, but the 
little progress that has been made in individual cases has. through the following 
of a narrow policy, failed to increase the educational influence of these institu- 
tions at large. The physician, the educator, the librarian, the specialist, who 
holds aloof from his fellow workers, is left behind in the race, his methods 
become antiquated and his usefulness abridged. In this age of organization, of 
conventions and congresses, the best effort of the individual results only in an 
insignificant contribution to the total of human knowledge. Men meet together 
at stated periods to communicate their discoveries to their fellows and to learn 
what has been accomplished by others in wider fields. Thus the individual 
receives the benefit of the work of the many, which aids and inspires him to far 
greater achievement. 

To accomplish the greatest amount of good, it will be necessary for the 
curators of the various American museums to meet together periodically for the 
interchange of ideas looking toward the improvement of methods relating to 
classification, the arrangement of exhibits, the best system of labeling and the 
exchange of desirable duplicates which are unavoidably accumulated by every 
large museum. 

The suggestion is here offered that curators of our various museums, from 
Boston to San Francisco, meet together annually for the consideration of subjects 
relating to the most effective administration of public museums. Ry holding 
these meetings in turn in the various cities where important museums exist, a 
knowledge of what is being accomplished throughout the L'nited States will be 
obtained and the entire museum system of the country will be greatly benefited. 
The Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art is ready to take the 
initiative and the Curator will be glad to receive the views of the directors and 
curators of other museums on this subject. 
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NOTES 

Herr Paul Gesell, Counsellor and Director of the Royal Saxon China Manu- 
factory at Meissen. Germany, recently paid a visit to this Museum and was much 
interested in examining the specimens of Meissen porcelain in the collections. 

• • • 

M. Taxile Doat. of the National Manufactory of Sevres. France, has 
announced to the Curator of the Museum his intention of visiting the United 
States during the present year and of making a special visit to Philadelphia for 
the purpose of inspecting the collections of Sevres porcelain assessed by this 
Museum. M. Doat is one of the most accomplished ceramists in the world. 
It is his desire that this Museum shall be given a special opportunity to secure 
from time to time some of the best pieces produced at that factory. In the 
article on purchases at the St. Louis Fair, in this number, will be seen an illus- 
tration of M. Doat's pate-sur-pate painting. 

■ • • 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, has presented to the library of the 
Museum a copy of the superb Catalogue of the Morgan Collection of Chinese 
Porcelains, illustrated with seventy-seven beautifully executed color plates. Only 
250 copies have been printed. This work, which contains a large amount of 
authoritative information on < )riental wares, was prepared by Mr. W. M. LafTan, 
one of the foremost experts on Chinese porcelains in this country. The volume, 
which is of octavo size, is exquisitely bound in dark green crushed levant, 
imported especially from France, with gold tooling and silk doubles. It bears 
the imprint of Robert Crier Cook, New York City. 

a • • 

The admissions to the Museum during 1904 reached 384.321. The falling 
off in the number of visitors from the previous year may be explained by the 
large number of inclement days during 1904, particularly Sundays. The Sunday 
afternoon attendance, however, amounted to fifty-seven per cent, of the total 
registration. 

• • • 

P»y the establishment of a system of scholarships in the Textile School the 
linn of A. 15. Kirschbaum & Co.. one of the largest and most important firms 
in the clothing business in this country, have given a most generous expression 
of their endorsement of the School and its work. The administration of these 
scholarships has been left with the School staff, one scholarship to be awarded 
annually to that member of the Freshman Class who has made the best record 
in the year's work, and to fa M good for the remaining two years of the regular 
course, it properly renewed, provided the student's record continues satisfactory. 
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Mr. Harlan J. Maynard, a graduate of the Textile School, who has already 
achieved notable success in the field of silk manufacture in this city and who 
was the first one to successfully undertake the manufacture of silk hat-bands in 
this country, is to establish a silk mill in Italy, where a number of important pat- 
ents which he controls have warranted him in entering into competition with the 
German manufacturers on their own ground. Mr. Maynard's venture is of 
great economic importance and its outcome will be watched with interest on both 
sides of the water. 

• > • 

Under the auspices of the Alumni Association of the School of Industrial 
Art an exhibition was held in January of the work in sculpture of Miss Meta 
V'aux Warrick, a graduate of the School, who has, since leaving the School, 
enjoyed the advantages of two years of foreign study. In February an exhibi- 
tion of the commercial and newspaper decorative and advertising work of Mr. 
Clarence H. Rowe and Mr. Charles Henckcls was held. These exhibitions by 
keeping past and present pupils of the School in touch with one another, and by 
emphasizing the connection between the work of the School and the practical 
work to follow, and for which the School is a preparation, are performing a most 
valuable service to the School, the importance of which can not easily be over- 
estimated. 

• • • 

Miss Sophie H. Steel, who has been for several years in charge of the 
classes in illustration, sailed in February for the Mediterranean, to be gone until 
the autumn. While abroad, Miss Steel will make a special study of the pictur- 
esque life in the more out-of-the-way portions of Italy and Sicily, and will also 
make a collection of photographs that will be of assistance and inspiration to her 
classes in the School. 

• • • 

The Museum recently received a visit from Mr. Frederick Rathbone. of 
London. Fngland. the noted Wedgwood expert, who came especially to see the 
old Wedgwood in the 1'loomfield Moore collection, many examples of which 
he assisted Mrs. Moore in procuring a quarter of a century ago. 



The exhibit of work of the students of the School, which occupies the North 
Vestibule of the building, has been rearranged and enlarged by a |>ortion of the 
material shown at St. Louis. Many fine examples of metal work, carved furni- 
ture and a case of pottery add greatly to the appearance of this display. 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE 

The development of English furniture is not only an interesting study from 
an artistic point of view, but through it can he traced the national character and 
intellectual growth of the English people. Erom the crude chest, bench and 
table, made by the carpenter of the early Elizabethan period, to the exquisitely 
joined and carved cabinet, the graceful "Chippendale." and the beautifully 
painted satinwood chair by Sheraton, is, indeed, a wonderful transition. We 
shall attempt to show the origin of the former productions and explain what has 
brought about the change in the latter. 

The old saying. "An Englishman's home is his castle." was something 
more in those days than a mere figure of speech, as they were not times of ease, 
comfort and peace, but rather of strife and warfare, and the crude productions 
show clearly that they were made for utility only, and no attempt was made to 
render them beautiful or graceful. In fact, any attempt at grace and refinement 
was considered feminine. Those were days of daring deeds and rough good 
humor and the man who could drink the deepest and hit the hardest was con- 
sidered the greatest. Consequently, the domestic appointments were influenced 
by the crude customs of the time. To imagine a swashbuckling cavalier or a 
determined old ironside sitting in a graceful Chippendale chair or a delicately 
carved Heppelwhite sofa would certainly seem inconsistent and absurd. Clumsi- 
ness and strength, to withstand rough usage, were the requirements of the day. 

I lowever. the invasion of England by the Dutch in the seventeenth century, 
and the accession of a Dutch ruler to the throne, resulted in the introduction 
and adaptation of some of the exquisite models of Holland which were much in 
advance of. and ]>ossessed far greater artistic merits than, the English produc- 
tions of the same period. 

Somewhat later, the French art of cabinet-making made itself felt in Eng- 
land by the importation of Erench furniture and by the offering of large induce- 
ments to the Erench cabinet-maker to take up his residence in England. Cnder 
these various influences the cabinet work in England made great strides and 
attained its high standard of artistic merit, such as we see in the fine example of 
the late Jacobean chair, reproduced in these pages. The Erench and Flemish 
influence in this chair is strongly marked, yet it is distinctly English. 
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ENGLISH CHAIR 
Late Jacobean 



The English cabinet-makers, while following 
their models closely, did not master the grace and 
delicacy of detail, in the carving, as did their con- 
temporaries, yet their carved work is very pleasing. 
Being honest and straightforward, it appeals to us 
strongly, and we have no hesitancy in sitting in such 
a chair, as we would have in using some of the 
French creations, which seem almost too exquisite 
and too delicate for use. In this respect, the English 
cabinet-makers excelled the French, and it is pleas- 
ing to note that while they copied, even employing 
the same motive of ornament, they never failed to 
impart to their work their national characteristics of 
rigor and sturdiness. 

The cabinet reproduced here, while of German 
production, represents a style which influenced the 
later English cabinets and cupboards, and it is 
often difficult to distinguish the English from the 
Gen nan. owing to the great similarity of detail and 
construction. 

A further change took place, in the development 
of English furniture, during the Queen Anne period, 
when we first see the bandy-leg introduced, l>or- 
rowed from the Flemish, which in turn was adapted 
fro m t h e 
French : also 
upholstering, 
which took the 



place of hard wooden seats, and the use of 
mahogany and rosewood, instead of the 
time-honored oak, such as we see in the 
Queen Anne chair here reproduced. This 
chair is. undoubtedly, a Chippendale chair, 
hut the legs and the shape of the seat are of 
the Queen Anne period (sec page 43), 

A further marked change now took 
place, introduced by C hippendale, lleppel- 
white. Sheraton ami the Adam brothers. 
Thomas Chippendale, the famous English 
cabinet-maker, was. however, the first to 
break away from the traditional English 
furniture. He was remarkable in his origi- 
nality as an adapter. W hile his produc- 
tions were distinctly his own and show 
wonderful versatility, yet. at a glance, we 
detect their true origin, namely, in the 
French furniture of the Louis Quinze and 
Rococo periods. The greatest similarity, 




CARVED OAK CABINET 
German SeveOlee'it* Cfcntufy 
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of course, is noticed in the adaptation of 
detail, as we sec in the curved legs. The 
upper part is an exact copy of the 
French curved leg. hut he usually termi- 
nates them in a bird's or lion's claw. He 
differs, however, from the French in the 
backs of his chairs, which are invariably 
made open, delicately carved, very rarely 
upholstered, as in the chair here shown. 
The seats are usually covered with 
leather, mohair or damask. The woods 
he employed were mahogany and rose- 
wood. The introduction of the letter 
"C." hack to hack and face to face, and 
one above the other, is an interesting 
peculiarity, which can be seen through- 
out his work. Chippendale, as stated 
before, was a man of great versatility in 
adaptation, and not only drew inspira- 
tion from the French but also from the 
Chinese art. especially in the designing 
of his cabinets, where he introduced the 

Chinese pagoda 
and lattice work, 
also the Chinese 
dragon, w h i c h 
can be seen on 
the frame of the 
( Hiccn Anne chair. 





CHIPPENOALE CHAIR 
Queen Anne Period 
Shovting the Ch>n»te Influence m the Carved Designs 



TYPICAL CHIPPENDALE CHAIR 
Showing the letter "C," so ettensive y used 
From .1 D'Awing by Thomas Chippendae 
Printed m 1 75^ 



Chippendale, undoubtedly, produced 
a gn at amount of good work, such as the beautiful table 
illustrated here, but, like a great many men of versatility 
and unbounded imagination, produced some very bad 
iliin^- .is well. Owing to our limited space, we shall not 
be able to touch on Chippendale's contempo- 
raries. 

As furniture is. perhaps, the most impor- 
tant and useful of our domestic appointments, 
it should receive our careful attention in the 
arrangement of our bonus. To obtain the 
best results, one must be able to distinguish 
the good from the had and the artistic from 
the inartistic. The examples selected for 
illustration are excellent specimens of the 
various stages of furniture-making, and the 
Museum must be complimented on the pos- 
session of these and many others not men- 
tioned here. 

What an opportunity for study would 
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be presented to the American people, if we could have examples of all the 
various periods of English furniture, also of other nationalities, arranged in 
Chronological order, from the bulky carcass of a chest and crude bench of the 

fifteenth century to the exqui- 
sitely made table by Chippendale 
of the eighteenth century, which 
is shown in the illustration. Such 
an exhibit would furnish a most 
instructive object lesson to the 
average person. Even more effec- 
tive in increasing the interest of 
our public in furniture and wood- 
work would be an exposition of 
the surroundings of the various 
periods of furniture-making, to 

Showr-ng 1«e French Influence in trie Ma'bic Top and Frame jllllStratC the domestic ai)IM>illt- 
the 0'ier.1»l .n the Carted Head * . , . 1 ' 

ments in their entirety, of our 
forefathers and ancestors, as it is not the good fortune of every one to l>e able 
to travel abroad to see the stately old rooms which 
command our admiration. Some of the great 
museums of Europe have so arranged a number of 
rooms, showing the development of domestic arts, 
with gratifying results. Mow much more are 
we in need of such an exhibition in this conn- 
try, than the frequenters of European museums, 
considering that we have only our public museums to 
furnish information and knowledge, whereas the 
people of Europe have the Opportunity of seeing the 
original rooms themselves. It is true, we can obtain 
si line knowledge from books, but to be able to inspect 
the real objects and their surroundings would prove 
invaluable to our students of domestic appointments. 
Ry placing these models of good and artistic work 
before our people, we would soon realize the elimina- 
tion of the low and inartistic standard of furniture 
{ which is turned out in such enormous quantities > 
from our markets and our homes. 

The collection of furniture now exhibited in 
this Museum is. considering its extent, a fairly repre- 
sentative one. illustrating as it does the arts and cus- Tt . Chippendale chair 

. « . I he upho:nermg o» back 11 « late) eddit'on 

lotus ot many countries and periods, I here are. 

of course, numerous gaps in the historic sequence, but the adoption of the plan 
outlined above would undoubtedly result in the filling in of many of these, as 
the friends of the Museum should have their attention drawn to its special needs. 

Gvstav Kkttkrkr. 
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STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 



A nucleus was formed for a future collection of antique and curious musical 
instruments when, after the closing of the Centennial Exhibition in our city, a 
numher were presented to our Museum. This has grown to such large propor- 
tions that it has heen found necessary to classify the instruments intelligently, 
for study under their respective heads, which are: 

I. Stringed: (a) those which are plucked with a plectrum or with the 
fingers: (b) those which arc struck, or beaten, with metal or wooden hammers: 
(c) those which are bowed, or rubbed, either with a bow of horsehair or with 
a wheel. 




II. Wind instruments in- 
clude all having mouthpieces 
of reed, bone or metal, with or 
without finder holes, which are 
blown from the end or side, as 
flutes, horns and trumpets. 

III. Percussion : those 
which are self- vibrating or pul- 
satile, as gongs, drums, bills 
and the xylophone family. 

Only those under the first 
head will be described here, the 
first division being those that 
are plucked. /. <*.. flutes, gui- 
tars, cithers, harps, lyres, psal- 
teries, spinets and harpsichords. 

We have learned through 
specimens deposited in the 
Louvre and British Museums, 
and through bas-reliefs and 
sculptures of Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, that these 
ancient nations jiossessed a 
variety of instruments of skilled 
workmanship and that the art 
of music was with them well 
advanced. Egypt had a two-stringed lute called a nofre, with a fingerboard 
without frets. Through it. a succession of different shapes have descended to 
us. the most recent being in the form of the degenerate mandolin of to-day. 

The Kgyptian and Arabian oud, the original form of the lute, with its head 
bent back almost at right angles, was introduced into Spain by the Moors and 
from there carried still further into Kurope and England. Italy adorned her 
lutes with ivory, shell and colored stones, and classified them as the mandolin, 
lute, theorbo and chitarrone. the last two with additional strings for a bass. 

Naturally, as each nation borrowed from others, a variety of forms arose. 
Japan adopted the form of the bttftt. the koto, the samiscn, with strings of waxed 
silk, the kotos having movable bridges. India has an infinite variety of lutes. 
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the vim, her national instrument, having a long cylindrical body resting on 
two gourds and resonanted with raised frets, and tambours of all kinds with 
gourd or tortoise-shell bodies. The Mexican guitar is equally 
peculiar in having a body made of an armadillo shell. Africa 
uses a hunting bow. with or without rrv nanters. which is 
held against the month when played. It is a hybrid, how- 
ever, between a harp and a lute. The harp of Vssyria, Egypl 
and other ancient nations, lacks a fore-pillar, its compass vary- 
ing according to the number of strings. Some are decorated 
in bright colors, while others arc plain. The European harp 
has a fore-pillar, and in ij-'o pedals wen- invented l>> Hoch- 
brucker of liavaria; little honks also were used for raising the 
notes a semitone. The Egyptian ttauga, like it-, predecessor, 
has no fore-pillar and is of rnde construction. I lie N ubian 
lyre, the kissur. has two arms inserted into a gourd or wooden 
vessel, a cross-piece holding them together while the strings 
are wrapped about it with pieces of calico, so that in altering 
the tension, a firmer hold ma) be taken. 

The spinet is a psaltery with 
a keyboard added, the form that 
of a harp resting in an oblong 
case, from which it is lifted when 
played upon, being then laid on a 
table or stand. The action is 
composed of a jack made of a -lip 
of wood with a thorn or hardened 
piece of leather fastened on ti the 
end at right angles : 
when t h i k e y is |— 
pressed down the jack 
rises and plucks the 
strings. The English 
spinet differs from the 
Italian in being trans- 
verse or wing-shaped. 
The Italian spinet and 
harpsichord are deco- 
rated with beautiful 
paintings and carv- 
ings. The latter has 
the same form as our 
"grand" piano and the 
same action as the 
spinet, except that it 
has three or tour strings to a key. whereas the spinet has but one. 

Struck instruments include the dulcimer, pianoforte and clffi'ichord. The 
latter two were developed from the dulcimer by adding a keyboard. With the 
exception of the Egyptian kattoon and the kanU'U' of Sweden, tin dulcimer is 
trapezoidal in form. 
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The clavichord resembled our first pianos, 
being a" oblong 1 square box on legs. Its action 
differed from that of other keyboards. When 
the key was pressed down, a metal pin or tan- 
gent, flattened at one end. rose ami struck the 
string, which sufficed for several keys. Later 
each key had its own set of strings and was 
called ungebunden, or unfretted. The piano- 
forte was a dulcimer or hackbret with key- 
board, wooden hammers and dampers, liefore 
it, those instruments of the same family had 
a piece of cloth interwoven with the strings 
to cause the vibration to cease. 

About 170; the piano first appeared. Of 
those laying claim to its invention the most 

prominent were Cris- 
tofori of Italy. Father 
Wood of England. Sil- 
bermann of Dresden, 
a n d a f e w others. 
V n t i 1 about 1700. 
when Zumpe changed 
its for m into t h e 
"square." it had been 
t h c s a in e as t h e 
"grand." About 1820, 
iron bracings w e r e 
added to strengthen 
the belly. 

To trace btwed 
instruments, the fiddle 
viols, violins 





POCKET FIDDLE AND VIOLA D AMOUR 
EigMeenln Century 



MEXICAN GUITAR 
Body made ol at Armadillo'* Shell 



which include the families of 
hurdy-gurdies and many variants, we 
must go back to India, as she lays claim to the ravana- 
Slron, the beginning of all bowed instruments, whose 
history, however, mythology has enshrouded in mys- 
tery. In its adoption bv other countries it assumed vari- 
ous shapes, as in the case of certain instruments belong- 
ing to other branches, to which allusion has already 
been made. Of these, one is the tans or inaynri of 
India, resembling a peacock, and the sarungi, with four 
gut strings and thirteen sympathetic wire ones beneath, 
not played upon directly, and our European viola 
d' amour, no longer used, which has the flaming sound- 
holes, with si ven or eight strings, ami the same number 
of sympathetic wire ones beneath. 

The ( Oriental nations have never adopted sound- 
holes for their lutes or fiddles as Africa has. Viols pre- 
ceded violins, and their sloping shoulders and flat backs 
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gave place to the violin's round, high 
shoulders, with greater capacity for 
sound, the viols being used to accom- 
pany the voice. 

The kit or pochette, the pocket or 
dancing' master's fiddle, a lineal descend- 
ant of the rebec of the middle ages, 
like the Welsh erwth, the rote, the 
chralta and the hurdy-gurdy, is now to 
be found only in our museums. 

Wherever the Mohammedan faith 
spread, a certain similarity can be 
traced between the instruments of the 
same families, whether in Persia. Syria, 
Turkey or Egypt, in the kemangeh, the 
rcbab, or the gtisla. which are still 
extant, although the European instru- 
ments are gradually taking their places. 

Sakah S. Frishmutii. 
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ANTIQUE FANS 

The Ivasl was the birthplace of the fan in its primitive forms. Japan lays 
claim to the invention of the folding fan. previous to its introduction into China 
in the tenth century, ft was not known in Europe until near the end of the 
fourteenth century, and by the sixteenth it was in general use in Portugal. 
Spain. Italy and England, but to France must be accredited its highest artistic 
development. The collection of fold- 
ing fans in the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, while small, includes a num- 
ber of rare and beautiful examples, 
principally French and Spanish, of 
the eighteenth century. 

The folding fans of Europe 
may be divided into two classes: 
First, those composed entirely of 
sticks, which gradually broaden 
toward the end and overlap, and are 
held together by a narrow ribbon. 
Second, those which consist of nar- 
row sticks with spaces between, 
which support the mount or leaf. In 
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VERNIS MARTIN 

Poiod of Loun XIV, 



FAN 

French 



the former class the sticks, which 
are closer together, are greater in 
number than in the latter. Two of 
each variety are here shown. 

During the second visit of Gen- 
eral Lafayette to the United States, 
in 1824, the country was flooded 
with souvenirs of that event, such 
as china bearing portraits of the 
Marquis surrounded with laudatory 
inscriptions, such as "Welcome to 
Lafayette, the Nation's Guest and 
Our Country's Glory"; "Republics 
Are Xot Always Ungrateful"; "General Lafayette, Welcome to the Land 
of Liberty." Plates with vignettes of the great Frenchman, prepared in 
England, were extensively circulated, and table and toilet services of china 
with dark blue prints, representing the landing of the distinguished visitor 
at Castle Garden on the 16th of August, 1824, were sold in large quantities, 
pieces of which are yet frequently picked up by collectors. The American glass- 
makers celebrated the event by issuing flasks or bottles ornamented with relief 
busts of Lafayette. Thousands of small earthenware candlesticks for illuminat- 
ing the windows of private residences and public buildings along the route of the 
parade were made by the local potters, and his reception at the evening functions 
was celebrated by the wearing of silk badges decorated with his portrait, accom- 
panied by appropriate inscriptions. The ladies, no less enthusiastic than the men. 
donned gloves and carried handkerchiefs and fans bearing his presentment in 
printed or woven colors. One of these fans, carried by a Philadelphia belle at 
the ball given in his honor in September of that year, now in the collection of 
the Museum, is here reproduced. The sticks are of thin wood carved or |h.t- 
foratcd in ornamental designs, with flowers painted in colors. At the sides arc 
portrait medallions printed on tissue paper in sepia and pasted on the sticks. 
The one on the right is a profile of Lafavette. above which is the inscription. 
"Mr. le Marquis de la Fayette, Commandant General de la Milice Farisienne. 
i/8(j." Lafayette was Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard <>f France 
from 1789. to 170J. That on the left is the head of Jean Sylvain I'ailly. the 

astronomer and politician, and 
Mayor of Faris during the same 
period, who was executed Novem- 
ber 12, 1793. < Her this portrait are 
the words, "Mr. Baillv, Maire de la 
Mile de Faris." While hundreds of 
these fans were carried on that occa- 
sion, but few of them have survived. 

There are in the P.loomficld 
Moore collection of the Museum 
several fine examples of the Vcrnis 
Martin style, the decorations being 
painted on the ivorv sticks, which 

FRENCH FAN 1 , , l( • . 
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number from twenty-eight to thirty-six. being covered with a beautiful, hard, 
transparent varnish invented by one Martin, a coach-painter, or varnisher, during 
the reign of Louis XIV. < )ne of these, here shown, is coin|x>sed entirely of ivory, 
carved and perforated: the subject of the painting is "Consulting the Oracle." 

Another French fan in the 
same collection, belonging to the 
period of Louis XV. is composed of 
pearl sticks inlaid with gold and 
silver figures and cupids, richly 
chased. The central medallion of 
the mount or leaf is embellished 
with a musical scene. 

( hie of the most interesting 
examples, from a historic stand- 
point, is a French fan of the eight- 
eenth century, once the property of 
Mrs. Robert Morris, wife of the 
financier of the American Revolu- 
tion. The blades and guards, or 
panaches, are of ivory exquisitely reticulated and carved and overlaid with 
figures of j^old and silver. 

Several beautiful examples of carved ivory are among the most delicately 
and elaborately executed examples of Chinese workmanship, belonging to the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. These were usually made for American 
or Kuropcan purchasers. ( hie. of unusually large size, forms when open an 
unbroken circle. 

Among the curious conceits of the French fan-makers are small hand- 
screens, which are represented in the Museum collection by three examples made 
of thick cardboard and hearing on one side a colored print of humorous design. 
These are so constructed that by pulling a wire which runs through the wooden 
handle the figures are made to move. A bewigged and ferocious musician 
draws his bow across the strings of a violoncello while he yawns and rolls his 
eyes from side to side. A danseusc is made to go through the motions of a high- 
land Ming, and a fiddler scrajK'S his instrument in time to the waving of a leg and 
the horrible contortion of his grotesque features. These screens were designed 
to serve a triple purpose, being used to shade the eyes from the light of the 
open fireplace or to screen the face from the heat of the burning logs, to agitate 
the air when the heat became oppressive, and to furnish amusement to the 
evening guests. 

Xot the least interesting of the fixed fans in the collection are the punkas 
from India, primitive in design and crude in workmanship, but rich in color, 
graceful in shape and varied in material. Some of these reflect the prismatic 
hues of the peacock's feathers and the beetle's wing-cases: some are ornamented 
with iidaid bits of mica or mirror, while others, that are shaped somewhat like 
a painter's palette, are fringed with the odorous roots of the khus-khus grass. 
In these wi see the survival of forms that were in use when the fan was first 
invented in the far East. 

Kinvix A. P.AKBHK. 
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OLD GALLOONS 

There has recently been presented to the Museum a collection of old hand- 
made Italian and French galloons, laces ami fringes of gold, silver and silk. The 
collection includes Italian specimens of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
French examples covering the period from the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the middle of the eighteenth* 

The word galloon is anglicized from the French goloit. which, although 
meaning lace, has an entirely different significance from the French word den- 
telle, which also means 
lace. The word gatoti 
may refer to any gimp, 
braid or passementerie 
which is made of gold or 
silver thread. The word 
dentelle is used to de- 
scribe a lace made of 
thread, silk or fiax; if 
made of gold or silver, 
a mesh is the essential 
feature whereby it may 
be classified as dcnicllc 
rather than gaioti, 

< iold and silver 
thread and wire, also 
strips of the beaten metal. « 
have been used from re- 
mote times by the j>eople 
of W estern Asiatic coun- 
tries to enrich textiles. 3 
The wire and threads 
were woven into the sturY. 
and the strips of metal in- 
wrought, with a needle of 
some sort, after the tex- 
tile had been woven. 

The Creeks not only used -gold and silver in the form of wire and thread, 
but cut discs from the beaten leaf metal and applied them to a textile material 
as the paillettes or spangles of to-day are applied. The stuffs thus decorated 
were mostly of llax or wool, as silk was not generally known or used until the 
sixth century A. 1). 

The principal ornamentation of the garments and hangings of the ancients 
was a band of embroidery which formed the edge, or bonier : this l>and was 
often heavily wrought with gold. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians, as early as the ninth century P.. C, added 
a fringe placed below the band. Thus it will l>e seen that the band, which was 
the precursor of what is now known as gimp, and the fringe are both known to 
be of very remote origin. In more modern times the island of Cyprus formed 
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the gateway from the Orient to Occidental Luirope for introducing the knowl- 
edge of enriching textiles with gold and silver. Cyprus had heen colonized in 
turn by both Phtenicians and ( ireeks, and from these people the Cypriotes learned 
much of the art of spinning wire and threads from the metal, and during the 
fifteenth century made the most beautiful gold and silver galloons and fringes. 

Cyprus at that time, being under V enetian rule, found the Republic of 
\ enice the largest purchaser of its fabrics. Jt would have been difficult to sur- 
pass at this period the magnificence of the apparel and furnishings of the Vene- 
tians which were enriched with the costliest productions of Cyprus. Illustration 
No. 2 shows a specimen of fifteenth century Cypriote passementerie. It was 
made by winding narrow strips of silver around a foundation of raw silk. The 

silver is as bright to- 
day as when made, 
showing that t h e 
people of that time 
were possessed of 
s o m e knowledge, 
unknown to us, 
whereby the metal 
was kept from tar- 
nishing. With the 
passing of Cyprus 
from Venetian rule, 
in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. 
Venice began to 
make her own gal- 
loons. Genoa, a 
close rival of Ven- 
ice, also became 
known as a centre 
for the making of 
these fabrics. Those 
of < ienoa were quite 
distinctive from the fabrics of Venice, although the principles of construction 
were the same in both. 

Illustration No. i is a sixteenth century Genoese passementerie of silver, 
worked on a foundation of silk, with a pattern of triangular compartments filled 
with wheat-ear brides and an irregular mesh. This specimen may be classified 
as lace, owing to the introduction of the mesh. 

The extravagant use of these gold and silver fabrics caused the Council of 
the Republic to pass a sumptuary law which forbade the wearing of gimps and 
fringes that were over two inches in width. An old Genoese decree allowed the 
wearing of gold and silver laces only when outside the citv walls. 

Laws were made in different countries prohibiting the uses of such rich 
fabrics as were not made in the country itself. These various edicts were but a 
revival of ancient customs. Sumptuary laws are of remote origin. 

Lycurgus in giving laws to the Laced.emouians thought that he could not 
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do better to eliminate luxury than to banish the arts and trades which served 
only for pleasure and vanity. The Roman Republic, after the second Punic War. 
published a law. at the instigation of the Tribune, governing apparel ; this law 
was put forth against the great who Haunted their luxury in the eyes of the poor. 

Julius Caesar issued an edict forbidding the wearing of purple and jewels 
except among persons of certain rank, who were allowed to wear the purple 
only on occasions of ceremony. Caesar's successors issued laws regulating the 
wearing of richly ornamented garments so that the different classes could readily 
be distinguished from one another. 

The first sumptuary laws in France were made by Charlemagne, but that 
sovereign set such an example of simplicity to his subjects that there was little 
need of an edict regulating matters concerning apparel. Philippe le Bel allowed 
no one of the middle class to own more than two robes at a time. Charles VII I 
allowed the nobility to wear silken garments, but forbade them cloth or passe- 
ment of gold or silver. The early Valois rulers of the sixteenth century endeav- 
ored to restrict the use of luxurious apparel to the Court, but with the marriage 
of the Due d'( >rleans and Catherine de Medicis the richest stuffs were adopted 
by all those who could afford to wear them. Louis XIV issued thirty-two ordi- 
nances against the prevailing extravagances of the time. The remarkable fea- 
ture of the sumptuary laws of all countries was that in most instances they were 
sn little enforced that they were soon revoked. 

Illustration No. 6 is a gold bullion fringe of the time of Louis XIV. The 
fringe is enriched at intervals by a spiral ornament of elaborate workmanship. 

During the period of the regency and of the reign of Louis XV. fashion 
demanded the lavish use of adornments. The specimen, illustration No. j, is 
a Louis XV passementerie made of silver paillettes or spangles which are sewed 
on to a foundation of cloth. The example formed a portion of the garniture for 
a man's coat. 

Illustration Xo. 3 shows a gold passement of a style used extensively from 
the seventeenth century l>oth in Italy and France. The shell-shaped ornaments 
which terminate so as to form a scalloped edge are made of strips of the metal 
wound over silk : these ornaments are connected by a mesh. 

Illustration Xo. 4 is a passementerie of the period of Louis XVI and con- 
sists of a double guiltoehe band: the loops are embellished with pieots after the 
fashion of lace. Many of the galons of the eighteenth century were of the 
nature of lace: the mesh in this example resembles that of certain old Flemish 
laces. 

Illustration Xo. 5 shows a silk gimp brocaded with gold thread in a vim 
pattern. This example dates from the seventeenth century. 

It is hoped that the study of this collection may he especially helpful to the 
student, and that it will also have an intluence in encouraging the use of the best 
material in articles of the kind that may be made at the present day. 

Samuel Bridge Dean. 

VOTE. — The collection of Old Oalloons desenhed by Mr. Dean was recently presented by him to this Museum. 
Tberr is also in the Museum an instructive exhibit of material illustrating thr method of making thr»e Mid add silver 
faoric*. such a* tinsels, paillettes, metallic thread and wire and po» dered gilding, the (tilt of the < lermati Commissioners 
Jt the Centennial Exposition in 187* — Kditok. 
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SOME RECENTLY ACQUIRED RARITIES IN 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

Among the recent accessions to the Museum is a choice collection of pot- 
tery an<l porcelain presented hy Miss Mary and Miss Sarah Lewis in memory 

of their brother and sister. Dr. Francis \V. Lewis 
and Miss Elizabeth VV. Lewis. Having heen gath- 
ered together in Europe many years ago, by experi- 
enced and discriminating connoisseurs, this collec- 
tion, while comparatively small in the number of 
specimens it contains, covers a wide range in time 
and in variety of manufactures, including many rare 
and valuable examples of early German stonewares. 
Persian pottery, hard paste porcelains from the lead- 
ing factories of France and Germany, natural soft 
paste and pate tendrc or frit body porcelains of Eng- 
land, France. Spain and Italy, and a carefully 
selected group of old Chinese and Japanese wares. 

Most interesting, perhaps, are the pieces of pate 
tendre or artificial soft paste, which, while among 
the most beautiful creations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury |M)tters, are in reality more of the nature of 
ceramic glass. The body, which is soft and creamy 
in appearance, is an alkaline paste, in which the ordi- 
nary china clays do not enter. ( Hie of the peculiari- 
ties of this body is the presence of "pin holes' 1 or 
translucent spots, caused by imperfect blending of the ingredients, which, when 
of larger extent, sometimes the size of a pea. are known as "grease sj>ots." These 
pyrophanous or mechanical defects, which 
by the advanced collector are regarded as 
evidences of special merit, can be distinctly 
seen by holding the object up to the light. 
They arc characteristic of the early Chel- 
sea frit body porcelain and are to be ob- 
served in the old French pate tendre of 
St. Cloud. Sevres. Arras and Chantillv. 
and to a lesser degree in the early frit 
body of the W orcester factory. 

A "Coat and I5ee" cream jug of early 
Chelsea manufacture bears the incised tri- 
angle mark, which was formerly supposed 
to be one of the marks of the Bow works. 
It is now conceded by the best authorities 
that this device was peculiar to Chelsea. 
Several of these small jugs marked with 
the triangle, in combination with the name 
Chelsea and the date 1745. have come to 
light, one of which has recently been 



" BEE AND GOAT" CREAMER 
Cneliea FrH Porcelain, about 174J 




CHANTILLV PLATE 
F r it Porcelain [/ale tendrt). Eighteenth C - • . , 
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acquired by the British Museum. The fine example in the Lewis collection is 
of the early Chelsea frit body in which the "pin holes" are distinctly visihle. It 
may well he questioned whether these jugs were ever produced at 15ow. notwith- 
standing the fact that many ceramic writers have hitherto attributed them to 
that factory. 

A plate from the Chantilly factory, plainly showing the translucent spots, 
is decorated with medallions containing well-painted hirds in natural colors, on 
blue and gold checkered ground. The central design illustrates one of I^a Fon- 
taine's fahles. the Jay dressed in the plumes of the Peacock. 

A Worcester CUp 
and saucer of English 
soft paste, belonging to 
the latter part of the Dr. 
Wall period, hears the 
square Chinese mark in 
blue. The decoration, in 
C hinese styk. consists of 
rloral panels in gros bU'u. 
red. green and gold. 

A D e r b y-Chclsea 
cup atid saucer, with the 
1) and anchor mark in 
gold, is a fine example of 
natural soft porcelain of 
a later period than the 
Chelsea frit body. The 
decorations consist of cu- 
pids in lake or rose pink. 

The Spanish factory of Buen Retiro contributes a cup and saucer with 
figure scenes painted in soft colors on the frit body. The mark is the conven- 
tionalized fleur-de-lis in blue. 

Among other European factories represented in the collection are Sevres, 
Amstel. Capo di Monte. The Hague. Limbach, I^oosdrecht. Frankenthal, Vienna, 
Meissen. Xyniphcnburg and Ludwigsburg. 

Many of the hest examples of modern wares in the collection, including a 
superh Royal Worcester covered vase, elaborately reticulated and painted, were 
purchased at the Centennial Exposition in 1876. 

There are also some fine examples of Persian and Chinese embroideries and 
a beautifully carved teak-wood chair from India. 

The Oriental pottery and porcelain, added to the fine collection of Dr. Lewis, 
which was given to the Museum by the same donors a year or so ago. include 
several fine vases of the Ming dynasty, examples of sang de bwuf glaze, some 
interesting bowls and plates of C hinese porcelain in the "Lowestoft" style, a 
Satsuma tea caddy painted by Meizan Yabu ill his best maimer, an old Ilizen 
plaque and various meritorious specimens of Siamese and Chinese production, of 
uncertain provenience. 

EmviN A. B.\i<iu:k. 



WORCESTER CUP AN 0 SAUCER 
Wall Punoil about 1760 with squar« "C«i«eie' 



Mart. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 

Following is a partial list of objects acquired by the Museum during the 
past three months : 

A choice collection of Chinese and Japanese porcelains, added to the Dr. 
Francis W. Lewis collection by Miss Mary and Miss Sarah Lewis. 

A series of old pottery and porcelain, including old Worcester, Capo di 
Monte. Buen Ketiro and Chelsea-Derby cups and saucers; rare pieces of hard 
paste porcelain from several of the old German factories ; Sevres plates beauti- 
fully painted with landscapes, on bleu </<■ rot ground, one with gold and silver 
border design; German gray and brown stoneware; several large drinking 
glasses with enameled decoration of seventeenth century. German workmanship; 
old Persian pottery and Italian maiolica. This collection was presented by the 
Misses Lewis in the name of their sister. Elizabeth \V. Lewis. 

A group of Tiffany favrile glass, acquired by purchase on account of the 
Joseph E. Temple trust. 

Three musical instruments of the lute family, with inlaid ivory delicately 
engraved. Italian, seventeenth century. 

Large punch bowl of cream-colored ware with black prints of Washington. 
Franklin and John Adams: Liverpool. 1S00. 

Statuette of Benjamin Franklin, old English, from the Mexborough fac- 
tory. 

Statuary and marble sculptures: Chinese and Japanese vases; Buhl table: 
large silver epergne. deposited by Mrs. J. Dundas Lippincott as the James 
Dundas Lippincott Memorial collection. 

Large case of old Oriental and French porcelains and handsome jewel 
casket of chased brass and Sevres porcelain tiles, deposited by Mrs. Lippincott 
as the Agnes Dundas Lippincott Memorial collection. 

Old jewelry, miniatures, antique furniture and Colonial costumes, added to 
the Ozeas. Kamborger and Keehmle collection, by Mrs. M. Theresa Keehmle. 

Antique pottery and glassware. German and English, the gift of Miss Lydia 
T. Morris. 

Maiolica tile panel. Italian, of the seventeenth century, and large Delft 
plaque of the eighteenth century, painted in polychrome, purchased with money 
from the income of the Temple fund. 

Musical instruments given by Mrs. William 1). Frishmuth. 

Old C hinese plates from Blenheim Castle: English jeweled porcelain and 
Meissen figures, added to his collection by Rev. Alfred Duane Fell. 

Example of pillow lace, consisting of three yards of Fnnto di Ragusa. Ital- 
ian, sixteenth century, pre'sented through Mrs. John Harrison bv the Comtessc di 
Brazza Savorgnan. 

Piano harp of the beginning of the nineteenth century, consisting of an 
upright mahogany frame surmounted by a vertical gilded harp containing the 
wires. This was presented by Mrs. James Allsopp. 

Grueby pottery vase with gray mat glaze; porcelain vase with cobalt blue 
crystallizations on an olive green ground, from the Robineau Potterv of Syra- 
cuse. X. Y. ; a pottery bowl of lotus shape in ivory white mat glaze, by Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany of New York, the gift of Mr. John T. Morris. 
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EDITORIAL 

While the United States cannot claim as old a civilization as that of the 
Eastern continent, the industrial arts have reached a high degree of development 
on this side of the Atlantic and the history of their evolution is of engrossing 
interest to American students. The Pennsylvania .Museum is the first institu- 
tion, either in this country or abroad, to seriously enter the field of American 
art. and at the present time representative collections, illustrating the history of 
several branches of our manufactures, form an important part of the Museum's 
exhibits. The collection of American pottery and porcelain. numl)ering more 
than two thousand examples, elucidates the progress of the jxmer's art during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The collection of American glassware 
covers the period from about 1760. to the present time. The collections of metal 
work include numerous characteristic examples of the crafts of the silversmith 
and pewtcrcr. from the latter part of the eighteenth century to the end of the 
nineteenth, while the Frishmuth collection of Colonial relics is rich in material 
pertaining to the various early utilitarian industries of this country. Here will 
be found the primitive products of the loom, examples of embroidery, needle- 
work, beadwork and basketry: lighting and fire-making apparatus; hand- 
wrought tools used in various trades ; illuminated manuscripts, and articles 
throwing much light upon the domestic life and customs of our Colonial 
ancestry. 

OUR MEMBERSHIP 

The income derived from the annual payments of contributing memhers is 
the life blood of a public Museum, whereby its functions arc stimulated to 
healthful activity. When its membership languishes, the usefulness of the 
Museum becomes correspondingly impaired. This is especially true of those 
institutions which are not sufficiently endowed to enable them to earn on their 
particular work without the financial encouragement of a considerable con- 
stituency. The Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art is a public 
benefaction of which all good citizens may feel justly proud, and those who are 
interested in its educational work should cheerfully lend to it their moral and 
material support. 

When we compare the membership of this Museum with that <>f other 
institutions of the kind, the lack of interest shown by our citizens becomes 
painfully apparent. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts publishes a list of more 
than 1 100 annual contributors, while the Metropolitan Museum of Art. New- 
York, heads the list with nearly 2400 subscribers. The Field Columbian 
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Museum of Chicago, the Cincinnati Museum Association and several of the 
lesser art museums also have a larger memhership than the Pennsylvania 
Museum, notwithstanding the fact that vigorous efforts have been put forth of 
late to create a public interest in this institution. 

The State appropriation of $125,000 for the Museum and School, which 
was passed by the recent Legislature and has been reduced $50,000 by the Gov- 
ernor, will not be nearly sufficient to meet the expenses of the next two years, 
and it will be necessary, in order to rescue the institution from serious financial 
embarrassment, to raise funds in some other way. By the help of the friends 
of the Museum and School who may be willing to contribute the annual mem- 
bership fee of ten dollars, a considerable yearly income could be realized. There 
would seem to be no good reason why Philadelphia should not be as appreciative 
and liberal in this direction as other cities. A membership of one thousand, 
which is a very modest expectation in a city of a million and a half inhabitants, 
would place the Trustees in possession of $10,000 annually, which would go far 
toward meeting the deficiency caused by the sweeping cut in the legislative appro 
priation. whereby the usefulness of the foremost industrial art school and the 
third most important art museum in the land is seriously imperiled. 

We then fore call upon all good citizens to aid us in the work by becoming 
themselves members of this organization and using their influence to enlist the 
interest of their friends. 




NOTES 

The number of visitors registered at the Museum monthly since the publica- 
tion of the April number of the IW i.u tix was as follows: 
March, 22.74O. 
April. 51.79.?- 
May. 50,248. 

The largest attendance on any one day was on Sunday. May 7th. when 
18,320 people were admitted to the building Utween 1 p. m. and 6 p. in. 

a • • 

The James Dundas Lippincott Memorial collection of statuary and ( )ricntal 

porcelain and the Agnes Dundas Lippincott Memorial collection of ]M>rcelain 

have been installed and are now on exhibition. 

• • • 

The collection of Musical Instruments, which now occupies the whole of 
the Northwest Pavilion, is being entirely rearranged, the majority of the pur- 
chases from St. Louis having been received. 
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The exhibition of students' work in the North Vestibule has been enlarged. 
The display now includes some fine pieces of carved furniture and a case of 
pottery, designed and executed by pupils of the pottery class. 

• • • 

Rev. Alfred Duane Pell, of New York, recently paid tlu Museum a Hying 
visit, bringing with him another instalment of porcelain for his collection. 

• • • 

The following is a list of new members— Life Members: Mr. H. H. Rattles. 
Miss Eliza J. Magee. Mr. William P. Henszey and Mr. Adolph Segal. Annual 
Members: Mrs. Henry S. Grove, Mrs. Francis F. Milne. Mr. C harles Fearon, 
Mrs. George Wood. Mr. G. S. Benson, Jr., Miss Anne Hampton Barnes, Miss 
Cornelia L. Kwing. Mr. C harles Smith. Mr. Kdward I'. Borden, Mr. Frank C 
Roberts, Mrs. Samuel I 'rice Wetherill, Mrs. Harry P». French, Mrs. Malcolm 
Lloyd. Mrs. Kdward H. Trotter, Mrs. Stanley Griswold Flagg. Jr., Mr. Theo- 
dore F. Miller. Mr. George C. Thomas. 

• • • 

The commencement exercises of the School were luld at the Academy of 
Music on the evening of Wednesday, May 31st. Addresses were delivered by 
President Search and Franklin Spencer Edmonds. Esq. The Principal showed 
that the School had been attended by 1018 pupils and that very satisfactory 
progress had been made in developing the methods and advancing the ideals 
with which the aims of the School are most closely identified. The work in 
modeling, for example, has been less concerned with academic study of the figure 
and more directly related to constructive ornament and pottery. It is this asso- 
ciation of studies, too. that has been most influential in determining the direc- 
tion in which the Pottery School has made most progress. The pupils are still 
mainly occupied with form, such color work as has been done being merely 
associated with effects obtained 111 the glaze rather than in painting under- 
glaze. The School is. of course, not concerned with overglaze decoration. The 
most important pieces produced were a group of sixteen garden vases in terra 
cotta. submitted in competition for the H. H. Battles prize. An interesting col- 
lection of |K>ttery was shown at the exhibition of school work in connection with 
the commencement exercises. 

Other features of the exhibition that were especially noticeable were the 
furniture, of which there were twenty-six examples, tlu bookbinding and the 
metal work, and a most inq>osing display of textiles, in the production of the 
higher classes of which the Textile Department has made great advances and 
has scored one of the most noticeable triumphs of the year. Some exquisite silk 
brocades and tapestries were especially to be commended. 
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The tkxir case iti the East Gallery containing the collection of Tiffany favrile 
glass, to which some important additions have recently been made, has been 
draped with a soft, silky, white material which was designed and woven by stu- 
dents of the Textile Department of the School. Against this ground the exqui- 
site colorings and iridescent effects of the glass are brought out to the best 
advantage. This is now one of the handsomest cases in the Museum. 



The Simon A. Stern collections of Japanese carved ivories and Chinese 
embroideries. dejx>sited as a loan about a year ago. have recently been trans- 
ferred to the Museum as a gift by the executors of the estate. These collections 
will be reinstalled and relabeled. 

• • • 

The work of examining the ceramic collections of the Museum for forgeries 
and reproductions of old wares has been completed and all spurious pieces have 
been retired. The majority of these prove to be copies or imitations of Sevres 
porcelain. Forged s|x*cimens have become so common that they bid fair to out- 
number the genuine in some classes. Almost every gift or loan of porcelain 
received by the Museum contains one or more of these false pieces, and those 
which may Ik- exhibited in the future, for educational purposes, will be labeled for 
what they arc. so that they can deceive no one. 

• • • 

During the summer months im|>ortant changes will be made in the arrange- 
ment of the collections of fictile ivories. Arundel prints, photographs ami arms, 
in the North Corridor. 
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Elaborately Painted and Gilded 
Italian, Eighteenth Century 
Gi*en by Mr. John T. Morrn 
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CERAMICANA 

The Oldest Known Example of American Transfer Printing 

The old pottery at Jersey City, X. J., was the first in this country to decorate 
earthenware by transfer printing. The designs were engraved on plates of 
copper, from which prints were taken on tissue paper, by means of prepared ink, 
and while still wet. were transferred to the surface of the ware. Until recently, 
the earliest known examples of pottery from this factory, so decorated, were pro- 
duced about 1K40. < >f these, a large water pitcher hearing the portrait of Gen. 
W illiam II. Harrison, printed 
in hlaek. is the best example 
of early American transfer 
printing that has hecn pre- 
served. There is in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum a white 
earthenware plate embellished 
with a blue printed device 
known as the "Canova" pat- 
tern, which ticars the Jersey 
City mark. This design was 
copied from an engraving first 
introduced by John Ridgway. 
of Han lev. Kngland. a year or 
so previous to the date men- 
tioned above. 

The Jersey City Pottery 
was established in 1825 ami re- 
mained in active operation for 
al>out sixty-seven years. Here 
many of the foremost Ameri- 
can potters learned their trade 
and during its existence the 
manufacture of almost every 
ware produced in England 
was attempted. It now appears 
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YELLOW POTTERY JUG 
Ttanifer Printing in Black 
" President W»*hi njlon " 
Jersey City Pottery, about 1825 
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YELLOW POTTERY JUG 
TrantOr Printing In 9'ack 
' Walcomc La Fayetto" 



that transfer printing must 
have been introduced soon 
after the factory began opera- 
tions, as is shown by a most 
interesting example of ware 
recently acquired by this Mu- 
seum. This is a small jug or 
pitcher, of coarse yellow clay, 
decorated on the sides with 
rude black prints, evidently 
intended to commemorate the 
opening of the Erie Canal in 
1825. during Lafayette's visit 
in the United States. The 
outer surface of the jug shows 
distinctly the corrugations 
produced by the revolution of 
the wheel. On one side is a 
portrait of "President Wash- 
ington," while on the other is 
the bust of General Lafayette 
surrounded by the words 
"Welcome La Fayette, the Na- 
tion's Guest." In front is a 
view of the Aqueduct Bridge 



at Rochester. It is a rude and homely production, but is one of the most interest- 
ing specimens of American ceramic art that has yet come to light, illustrating as 
it does the very first attempt in this country to decorate pottery by means of 
copper-plate printing. 

There arc, doubtless, other pieces from this old establishment which bear 
transfer-printed designs, produced between 1825 and 1840, but it is probable 
that many of them were not marked and consequently they have not been recog- 
nized by collectors. As late as about 1850 a large number of engraved copper 
plates were still stored in the old building (which was torn down in 1892). 
showing that this style of decoration was practiced to a considerable extent at 
one time, but these plates have long since found their way into the melting pot, 
as old copper. 

When the jug here figured was made the concern was known as The 
Jersey Porcelain and Earthenware Company, having been incorporated on 
December 10, 1825. in "the town of Jersey, County of Bergen," under an act 
of the New Jersey Legislature. In the following year the products of the 
factory were awarded a silver medal at the exhibition of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, as being the "best china from American materials." There are 
in the Museum collection several pieces of pottery made by this Company at 
that period and others produced at a more recent date. Among these may 
be mentioned a blue and white cuspidore with relief decoration, some well- 
made drug jars, both blue and white, toby jugs in brown glaze and a portion 
of a tea service in cream ware, decorated with floral designs in relief. 
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Historical China. 

One of the most interesting collections in the Museum is the Anglo- 
American pottery hearing printed views of old American buildings ami portraits 
of American statesmen which was produced by Liverpool and Staffordshire 
potters from al)out 1790 to 1830. Among these there is a considerable number 
of Philadelphia views. These 
are printed usually in dark- 
blue; some of the later ones, 
produced about 1835, are 
printed in black, red, green, 
light blue, purple and other 
colors. It is impossible to 
give a complete descriptive 
list of these designs in a brief 
article, but I shall attempt to 
describe a few of the more 
important pieces in the collec- 
tion with brief historical 
sketches of the structures rep- 
resented. 

The oldest English pottery 
with printed American views 
was made at Liverpool from 
about 171/) to 1815. These 
pieces are of white, opaque 
pottery or cream colored ware 
bearing black prints. They 
are mainly pitchers for hold- 
ing water and punch bowls 
or toilet basins. Many of 
these bear alleged portraits of 
Washington and other Revo- 
lutionary heroes. Among the 
most interesting pieces of this 
kind, acquired by the Mu- 
seum, is a larjje punch bowl 
decorated on one side with a 
portrait of (general Washing- 
ton and on the other a bust 
of Benjamin Franklin, while 
in the front is a medallion of 
John Adams and on the opposite side a whole length figure intended to represent 
Washington surrounded by trophies and flags of the United States and a ribbon 
bearing this inscription: "By virtue and valour we have freed our country, 
extended our commerce and laid the foundation of a great empire." In the 
centre is a full-rijjged sailing vessel and the date of manufacture, 1800. This 
was produced when John Adams was President of the L.'nited States. 




PUNCH BOWL. LIVERPOOL CREAM WARE 

Portraits o* Washington Adams and Franklin 
Dated 1800 
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Waterworks. Philadelphia, 

Acorn and oak leaf border. By R. Stevenson & Williams, Cobridge, England. Printed in dark blue. 

The Waterworks building was erected in 1800 in Centre or TYnn Square 
at Broad and Market Streets, where the public buildings now stand. It was 

irreverently called the "Pepper Box," on 
account of its shape. The water was forced 
from the Schuylkill River into this building 
through pipes for distribution throughout 
the city. In 1818, a steam engine at Fair- 
mount was used to raise the water from the 
river. The Centre Square structure, which 
was of marble, was torn down in 1828. This 
design, which is printed in dark blue, was 
probably taken from the original painting 
by Thomas Birch, although Cornelius Tie- 
bout engraved a similar view from a draw- 
ing by Barralett. 

Some of the old wooden water pipes 
were recently unearthed in Market Street 
while digging for the subway. Sections of 
these pipes, which are in a remarkable state 
of preservation, have been secured for exhi- 
bition in Memorial Hall. 




WATERWORKS, PHILADELPHIA 
Aeorn Border 
By R. Stovvnton & Wrllxmv 



The Dam and Waterworks. Philadelphia 

Flower and fruit border. Starford shire, Kngland, maker unknown. Printed in dark blue. 

This is a view of the Fairmount Dam and Waterworks on the Schuylkill 
River. In the background may be seen the conservatory and greenhouses of 




THE DAM AND WATER WO R K b THE DAM AND WATERWORKS 

SmIb Wr.eel StejmhOil DuuNi' Str-'n Wn««l S'earr fcoit 
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Pratt's Gardens at Lemon Hill. In the foreground is a schooner-rigged steam- 
boat with paddle wheel on side, toward the forward part of the boat. 
The bequest of Mrs. Frederic Graff. 

The Dam and Waterworks, Philadelphia 

Same maker awl border design as preceding. 

In foreground a double stern wheel boat 
loaded with passengers. 

Library. Philadelphia. 

Rose leaf medallion border. By J, and W. Ridgway, 
Mauley, England. Printed in dark blue. 

''The Library Company of Philadelphia" 
was projected by Dr. Benjamin Franklin in 
1 73 1. It was chartered in 1742. and the corner 
stone of the Philadelphia Library Building was 
laid in August, 1780, at the eorner of Fifth 
and Library Streets, the structure, as here rep- 
resented, being completed in the following 
year. It was torn down in 1886 to make room for the present Drexel Building. 




PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY 
By J. and W. R-dgway 



Woodlands, near Philadelphia. 

Eagle, flower and scroll border. Uy Joseph Stubbs, Burslem, England. Printed in dark blue. 

This is a view of Will- 
iam Hamilton's country 
seat, the "Woodlands.*' 
where now is the cemetery 
of that name. The build- 
ing was erected in the 
eighteenth century, before 
the Revolution, on the 
west bank of the river 
Schuylkill, south of Chest- 
nut Street, then four miles 
from the city, but now in 
the heart of West Philadel- 
phia. It was one of the 
most imposing country res- 
idences in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia and the 
grounds were celebrated 
for the extensive number of 
rare trees and plants which 
adorned t h e m. William 
Hamilton was a nephew of 
Governor Hamilton. He 
was a patron of the fine 
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PHILADELPHIA 
By Jaieph Stubbi 

arts and one of the first collectors of paintings in Pennsylvania. The property 
was purchased in 1840 for a cemetery. The house is still standing, in almost 
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its original condition, an<l the bright yellow coloring of its walls renders it a 
picturesque and conspicuous object on its eminence overlooking the river. 

William Groombridge, a Baltimore artist, painted the Woodlands in 1811, 
and a Philadelphia!! named Beck made a sketch of the same subject about 1814. 

United States Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

Tree and foliage border. By S. Tarns & 
Company, Staffordshire, England. 
Printed in dark blue. 

The United States Hotel, the 
principal hostelry of Philadel- 
phia, in its day, was erected in 
Chestnut Street, on the site of 
the present Philadelphia Rank, 
opposite the Custom House 
( formerly the Second United 
States Dank), between Fourth 
and Fifth Streets, and was 
opened for guests in 1826. The 
building was sold thirty years 
later. Many prominent men 
were entertained at this hotel 
during its existence, among 
others, Gen. William Henry 
Harrison, and, at a later day, 
Giarles Dickens. 

This is one of the handsomest of the Philadelphia plates and the deep blue 
coloring is unsurpassed. 



Pennsylvania. 
Hospital. Philadelphia. 

Rose leaf medallion border. 
By J. and \V. Kidgway, Hanley, 
England. Printed in dark blue. 

The Pennsylvania 
Hospital property, occu- 
pying a solid block, is 
bounded by Kighth and 
Ninth, and Spruce and 
Pine Streets. The cor- 
ner stone of the eastern 
wing was laid in 1755. 
but the main portion of 
the building was not 
completed until 1805. 
The statue of William 
Penn, which stands in 



UNITED STATES HOTEL. PHILADELPHIA 
By S. Timi Sl Compiny 




PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. PHILADELPHIA 
By J and W. R.dgw.y 



the grounds, facing Pine Street, was presented by John Penn, a grandson, in the 
year 1804. 
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Perm's Treaty 

Stencil or set pattern border consisting ol diamond shaped figures. Ky Thomas Green, Fenton, England. 

Printed in green, brown, black, light blue, etc. 



A man in thrcc-comercd hat and Quaker 
dress, representing William Penn, stands be- 
side a kneeling companion who is holding 
open the mouth of a sack for the inspection 
of two Indians, who stand at the right. The 
latter are engaged in conversation with Penn 
over the contents of the bag. 

Thomas Green produced print-figured 
earthenware from about 1847 to 1859. 

The conception of the engraver of this 
design was indeed vague, as the Treaty Elm 
itself, under which Penn, in 1682. made his 
treaty of friendship and good -will with the 
Indians, is not represented. In its place are 
nondescript trees with clumps of foliage sur- 
mounted by bunches of unrecognizable fruit. 

There are several varieties of this subject 
in which the figures differ in number and 
position. 




PENNS TREATY WITH THE INDIANS 
8y Thom»» G'«»n 



Maker unknown. 



Dumb Asylum. Philadelphia. 

Border with medallions containing vases, flowers and landscapes. Staffordshire, England. 

Printed in light purple or lilac, blue and green. 

This is a view of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb at Broad and Pine Streets, 
Philadelphia, now occupied by the 
School of Industrial Art of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum. The building was 
completed in 1825 from designs by 
Haviland, Lhc chief architectural feature 
being the line Doric portico upon the 
Broad Street facade, 
tions were made to 
later period without 
pearanee of the front, 
the Deaf and Dumb 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

This view is copied from an engrav- 
ing which was published by Hinton & 
dumb asylum, philaoelphia Simpkin & Marshall. London, 183 1. 

Now tha School of Induttriil Art of the Engraved and printed by Fcnner, Sears 

.. Mustum & Go., from a drawing by C. Burton. 




Extensive addi- 
the building at a 
changing the ap- 
The Institution for 
is now located in 
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Staughton'a Church. Philadelphia. 

Vine leaf Iwrder. Hy Ralph Sievenson, Cobridge, England. Printed in dark blue. 



Or. William Staughton.one of the most eloquent 
baptist preachers of his time, organized a church 

^in Philadelphia in 1K1 1. which was dedicated in the 
following year. This church was erected on the 
south side of Sansom Street between Eighth and 
Ninth Streets, at a cost of $40,000. The building 
was of wood and brick, having a rotunda ninety 
feet in diameter and a seating capacity of 2500. 
About the year 1823, Dr. Staughton accepted an- 
other call and the property was afterwards known 
as the Sansom Street Baptist Church. It was one 
of the remarkable buildings of the city, having 
been designed by Mills, who was a pupil of 
I .at robe, and probably the first American who set 
Up as a professional architect on a home training alone. 

This view was used by two different English makers, the one here figured 
occurring on a small cup-plate in the Museum collection. 

The other design was issued by John and William Ridgway of Ilanlev, 
England, about 1830. This occurs also in dark blue but possesses a different 
border device, on plates of breakfast size. 



STAUGHTON S CHURCH 
PHILADELPHIA 
By R» ph Su««"ton 



Cevpitol, HoLrrisburg, Pennsvl vnnin. 

Tree and foliage border. By S. Tarns & Company, Staffordshire, England. Printed in dark blue. 

The view on this rare 
piece shows the old Capi- 
tol buildings, which were 
finished in 1821. The same 
view occurs on each side. 

Among the other Phil- 
adelphia views in the Mu- 
seum collection may be 
briefly m e n t i o n e d the 
United States [lank, which 
is still standing on Third 
Street below Chestnut: 
several different views of 
Faimiount Waterworks, in 
various colors ; U pper 
Ferry Eiridge over the 
river Schuylkill, and the 

Race Bridge leading to the the cap,tol at harr.sburg. pa 

waterworks. 8y s T ,„ s ^ Company 
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Girard's Bank, Philadelphia 

Floral border. By J. St J. Jackson, Burslem, England. Printed in red. elc. 

The Rank of North America was 
incorporated in 1781 by an ordinance 
of the American Congress. In the 
following year a charter was accepted 
from the State of Pennsylvania. In 
[791 it was incorporated as the United 
States Hank. The charter expired on 
March 4. 181 1. The building repre- 
sented in this view was erected in 
1755, and is still standing on the west 
side of Third Street, south of Chest- 
nut. It was occupied by the Hank of 
the United States, until purchased 
by Stephen Girard, some time between 
1812 and 1816. In the pediment over 
the j>ortico may be seen the carvings 
of the American Ragle and Cornu- 
copia of Plenty, below which is the 
• late of founding. 1795. 




GlRARD S BANK, PHILADELPHIA 
By J & J Jackson 




MEMORIAL HALL. FAIRMOUNT PARK 
PHILADELPHIA 
By F & R. Pr»tt & Company. Fenton. England, 1876 



The practice of illustrat- 
ing buildings on pottery was 
discontinued by English pot- 
ters somewhere alxnit 1840. 
A few special designs, how- 
ever, were produced by two 
or three firms in England, in 
1876. for the Centennial Expo- 
sition. Among these is one 
which is particularly interest- 
ing to Philadelphians for the 
reason that it bears a printed 
engraving of Memorial Hall. 
These were printed in colors, 
the plate*s having broad, sol- 
idly tinted borders with sten- 
ciled gold marginal designs. 
TwO examples of this pattern 
may be seen in the Museum 
collections, one with a tur- 
quoise blue, and the other 
with a pink border. 
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" Lowestoft" China. 




CUP AND SAUCER 
Children Playing Marblet 
" Lowettoft " Style 
Chmete, Eighteenth Century 



We do not intend to discuss the various theories advanced bv different 
authorities, as to the origin of the so-called "Lowestoft" wares, but assuming 

that the controversy has at last been 
settled and that it is now generally ad- 
mitted that the china, found in America, 
which has gone under the name of 
"Lowestoft," is. in reality, of Chinese 
origin, 1»th in paste and in decoration, 
the purpose of this paper is merely to 
illustrate and describe a few interesting 
pieces which have lately been added to 
the Museum collection. 

The bequest of Miss Cornelia Thorn p- 
son included two widely differing pat- 
terns of this so-called "Lowestoft" type 

of hard porcelain, unquestionably of 
Chinese origin, but decorated for the 
European market. ( )ne of these is a 
small cup and saucer with a design in 
enamel colors representing English children playing marbles. The bonier is of 
that characteristic style, so often seen on this variety of ware, composed of blue 
and gold stars. The subject is one evidently copied from a drawing or painting 
that was sent to China to till an order. 

An exceedingly interesting service, evidently intended for a customer in 
Sweden, is decorated with the heraldic hearings of the lioonhoff family, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration of a cream jug and cup and saucer. 

( me of the most daintily and simply decorated, as well as attractive, exam- 
ples of this class of ( Oriental ware in the Museum is a small Ik>w1 hearing on one 
side the arms of the United States in gold, red and black. The device is supposed 
to have been painted in 
China shortly after the 
Revolutionary War and 
may possibly have been in- 
tended for some prominent 
American family. 

Belonging to the same 
class of decorated Oriental 
porcelain arc those pieces 
painted with illustrations 
of scriptural stories, myth- 
ological scenes, European 
landscapes and trading ves- 
sels. A representative col- 
lection of these several PART 0F TEA service 
varieties mav be seen in the F ,7 Sw "£*Z k ? 

>t . . , Lowejtoft Stye 

.Museum, together with a Ch, n ,„. E.gM.enth c« n t„,y 
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rare dinner plate labeled on the face, in large lettering. "Gripsholm," a genuine 
piece from tin- service executed in China for the royal palace at Gripsholm, 
Sweden. 

There are in many English collections numerous pieces of hard paste porce- 
lain known as heraldic china decorated with armor- 
ial bearings, crests, etc.. which arc still known by 
the name "Lowestoft." These pieces in reality are 
of Chinese production, having been decorated to 
order in China from drawings, prints, or paintings 
furnished to the < )riental artist. There are a num- 
ber of pieces of this class of porcelain in the 
Museum, one of which is here figured. 

A plate in the collection, bequeathed to the 
Museum by the late Edward S. Clarke, is a curious 
example of Chinese work in copying European 
designs. This plate, which belongs to the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, is embellished with 
a painted landscape and water view showing shep- 
herds in European dress, of a hundred years ago, tending Hocks of sheep. On 
the water may be seen Chinese junks and row boats, while on the farther shore 
are sheds and other buildings of European design. The work is executed in the 
most careful style of the Chinese painter on the finest quality of egg-shell 
porcelain. 

There arc also in the collection a number of similar pieces painted in imi- 
tation of European copper-plate engravings, and it requires the most careful 



TEA CUP 
*rmi o< United Statei 
•■ Lowettoft " Style 
Chinete, Eighteenth Century 




Made fo> Roy*! Palace at 

G'ipiholm. Sweden 
" Loweitoft " Style 
Chmete, Eighteenth Century 



HERALDIC PLATE 
" Lowestoft " Style 
Chmete, Eighteenth Century 



examination to discover the fact that the tine lines are produced with a brush. 
All of these various styles of decoration have been heretofore known as "Low- 
estoft." and these pieces have been gathered together into separate cases and 
labeled "Old Chinese Porcelain in So-calkd Lowestoft Stvlc." 
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The recent remarkable discovery of pottery molds and fragments of pottery 
and soft paste porcelain, on the site of the unimjx>rtant factory at Lowestoft, 
England, has demonstrated beyond question, that the hard paste ware which 
has for a generation been known to collectors as "Lowestoft" was never produced 
in England, but was of Oriental manufacture. A small number of genuine 
Lowestoft pieces, from the molds discovered, are known in England, but they 
are entirely different in paste, decoration and appearance from anything found 
in this country. Certainly no genuine piece of English Lowestoft ware exists 
in any museum in America and it is probable that none can be found on this 
side of the Atlantic. It may be safely assumed that every piece of hard paste 
ware in this country which has been supposed to be Lowestoft, is of Chinese 
workmanship, brought here by sailing vessels or by the East India Company, 
while those pieces of soft paste porcelain and white pottery resembling the 
so-called Lowestoft style in decoration are merely examples of that numerous 
class of ware which was produced at a score or more of English potteries a 
hundred years or so ago, but which in reality bear little resemblance to the real 
products of the insignificant Lowestoft factory, which was closed in 1804. 

The peculiarities of decoration which mark this class of Oriental ware. — 
characteristics which, by accident rather than design, are suggestive of the 
real Lowestoft style, — render it so different in appearance from the average 
Chinese productions that it will probably continue to be known among collectors 
and dealers by this term, although a more appropriate and less confusing name 
should be adopted, such as Ealse Lowestoft or Chinese Lowestoft. 

Edwin Atlek Barber. 




THE ART DEPARTMENT OF THE SCHOOL 

The School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, whose origin 
was the Centennial Exposition of 1876, has maintained to a peculiar degree its 
avowed purpose of dealing strictly with the problems of art education — funda- 
mentally and generally — and art applied, specifically. I 'ntil its inception so little 
had been attempted in the direction of the improvement of our manufactures 
by the infusion of better ideas of taste, style, and color, that the contrast of the 
American displays of the products was sadly to their disadvantage side by side 
with the Erench, the English, and in fact all the civilized peoples. 

Our "splendid isolation" was in part accountable for this; the long journey 
to lands where sight was to be had of inspiring subjects practically cut us off 
from such l>enefit, and we had then no collections at hand to visit. The almost 
thirty years which have elapsed have fairly bridged the chasm, and we are all 
but next door to what were then unheard of attainments to any except a few- 
favored of fortune. 

The further problem of art education was met as it best could be by the 
limited means available for demonstration, and it has since been handled with 
the increased powers which time and growth have put into the school's posses- 
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sioii ; and on the basis of experience and practice it has built up a thoughtful, 
sound and practical system of training students to understand the principles of 
art as they govern good design, or good judgment in matters of taste, regardless 
of what the student's future application of these principles may be. By know ing 
these general and universal laws of right proportion, right balance, right relation, 
he can safely undertake to execute, as well as to criticise ; and he will also realize 
that whatever special line of applied art he may choose — work in wood, in metal, 
in stone, in silk, in glass — he has need of all the help of guiding knowledge which 
he can possibly gain, in order to enable him to infuse into the material he labors 
upon that subtle something which we call art, and which is not merely fancy, 
but purpose. 

The school has there- 
fore set itself to impress 
upon its pupils, and 
through many of them the 
communities, that '"Art's a 
service," not a fantasy. 
That art is a serious study, 
and not a waiting for some- 
thing to develop of itself. 
Xot something outside of 
one's self and life, but 
wholly the drawing out— 
the educating of the mind 
and character, through the 
thoughts and bringing that 
to the surface. 

In other words, it is 
teaching the understanding 
and appreciating what is 
meant by beauty, in a way 
to make that understand- 
ing so enter into the con- 
crete and material that the 
crudest substance shall be 
so informed by the hands of the maker who has this thought and knowledge and 
power, that he presents it before our eyes transfigured. And this presentation is 
applied art. Knowing something of art and expressing it in any actual form 
means one must understand the properties of certain materials sufficiently well 
to work with them — to carve in wood or stone, to chase or mold metal, to lay 
mosaic, to weave tapestries, or to do any of the many things which begin as 
necessities of living, and develop into the highest expression of design. 

The school has taken up this great problem also, and produces through its 
students demonstrations of its practical training. "To what end is this done?" 
is the ever repeated inquiry regarding every subject. If a leaf or dower is 
studied, primarily though it be for the practice of drawing or of painting, 
the next step is the consideration of its use. The suggestiveness for purposes 
of design is the first thought in the selection of almost every model put before the 
classes. 




GOTHIC ALMS BOX 
Det'gned end executed by William Brooke Smitrt 
A Pupil o( (he School 
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This is quite as true in relation to the study of historic examples and the 
work in the Museum, which the pupils regularly carry on. The culture which 
acquaintance with the best productions of the past gives, and which must be 
acquired, is also absolutely necessary in order to adapt these derived motives to 
the demands of design. It goes without saying, that to he able to speak in a 
language one must understand it. and to think in it, understand it particularly 
well. The study of the character, then, of each national art, is therefore impera- 
tive in order to freely express ideas in the spirit of that people, and this is only 
possible to a student, and one well directed. Without the actual example it 

would not be possible to study 
either the body or the spirit of the 
art of Egypt, of Greece, of Italy, of 
any country or race which has 
given us its history by this record. 
The most carefully printed plate is 
the merest ghost of the living pres- 
ence, and can but serve to recall 
what has been. Indeed the relation 
here is just as vital as that between 
the student's sketch of his idea on 
paper and his creation of the real 
and visible object afterwards; in 
no way is it possible to demonstrate 
to him the purpose of his prelimi- 
nary thought and preparation, the 
processes of his mind and observa- 
tion, so clearly and so effectually 
and so sensibly, as by the construc- 
tion in its three dimensions of what 
was nothing more than the fore- 
shadowing of a "coming event." 

It has so happened that in this 
country, art was understood to 
mean strictly framed pictures which 
could be carried from wall to wall, 
or statuary leading an equally free existence. 

Much time, much patience, much of the "art education" s|X)ken of under its 
several heads, passive and active, has been required to secure for applied art the 
moderately high position rather grudgingly accorded. In the old days when 
Michael Angclo carved statues, or painted ceilings, or designed buildings, or 
pedestals, or tombs, or altar figures : and Cellini made a Perseus, or a saltcellar, 
or a shield : and all the other thousand and one recognized "artists" turned their 
hands to setting jewels, or making caskets for them, or swords, or tapestries, or 
windows, there was no such distinction between "fine" and "applied" art. Raphael 
painted his San Sisto Madonna as a church banner: it was one of his many 
commissions, and had as much art put into it as he could give. His stanze 
have the same, and certainly they are varied enough, and contrasts to the Sistine 
Mother. And the reason of all this seems to be that the desire to paint or carve 




GARDEN VASE 
Ong.n«: Decgn bjr Sa>» Leopold 

A Pup.! of the Scnool 
H. H. B»MI«ii Second Pnj«. 1905 
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or cast well, was so strong that it simply was seized as an outlet for the artistic 
impulse expressed on as high a plane as professional attainment allowed, and 
the medium and the purpose ( other than that of expression) counted for 
naught. It was the idea, and the beauty and power of its presentation which 
gave it rank as a work of art, both fine and applied. 

It is something of this spirit the school hopes to see appear in its students 
and in the various communities where they live. 

In every course established since its foundation there has been put before 




METAL WORK 
Bc!t Buck e — Hippocampus Motive 
Designed and E«ecuted by Geo'ge Fits, * Pupil of the School 



the class all the inducement which the attainments of predecessors could offer. 
It has been taught that any one of the many forms of applied art would require 
all the education, all the thought, all the effort, and all the power of the practi- 
tioner to bring his work up to the possibilities of the craft. And these possibili- 
ties are shown only in the examples of the best craftsmen, gathered in the 
museums. 

Perhaps it is a little early in our national life to expect the standards of the 
golden age of (ireece. or the high Renaissance: but the most important thing for 
our students to learn is that such standards did exist, and their demands were 
met by the artist-artisans. 
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The machine, of course, whirs its soulless way through our life as it now 
exists, and gives too much the cue by which judgment is passed. It cuts the 
pattern to which one is expected to conform ; and the man who sets it in motion, 
and feeds its greedy maw. is pretty well in its power, and the purchaser of the 
product is under its iron heel as well. 

The school has tried to reckon with this dragon in the path also, and has 
tried to teach that if a thing is to be duplicated fifty thousand times there is 
no real reason why it should be an ugly or inartistic thing. The Greek vases, 
besides their exquisite design, had a certain vital quality due to the contact with 
their makers' sensitive fingers, quite independent of their actual proportions. 
The clutch of the lathe, and the biting teeth of the many steel monsters which 
gnaw into the material with which they are put in contact, can never give this 
creative touch. It can only be hoped that the modern mind will conceive for 
modern methods of production something which shall be as good machine ia>rk 
as the best formerly produced was good hand work. There will be always that 
difference between them, of the real and the artificial, but perhaps not always the 
artificial pretending to be the real. 

The study of the human figure in the school has the same purpose and sig- 
nificance as that of the plant or animal : the understanding of its structure and 
expression, and the appreciation of its possibilities as an element in design. 
Every pose is arranged to mean something decorative — to one mind a poster, 
to another a fountain, to another a stained-glass subject, to another a caryatid — 
all dependent upon the suggestiveness of the view, and the receptivity of the 
mind of the student. The purely academic method of drawing has been elimi- 
nated, and a fresher, more directly useful, and probably a more interesting plan 
adopted. Any professional model will decide how much easier it is to maintain 
a pose which represents a character than a merely anatomical position, and it is 
quite as true that the interest and energy of the students will flag less if the 
subject is one opening jxtssibilities to their minds instead of limiting them to 
the matter of bones and muscles. The decorative application of the figure, either 
in its simplest phase as a page enrichment, or the crowning feature of a cathedral 
dome, offers a range quite adequate for the full compass of the human under- 
standing. 

With the adaptation of Historic styles to such subjects as lend themselves; 
and the derivation of decorative elements from nature the school concerns itself 
as sources for design motives. Those fantastic combinations which can be 
traced to no legitimate origin receive no encouragement. Disordered fancy does 
not belong in an institution of healthy growth. Individual peculiarities, the 
advent into outlandish regions and the very "nouveau" exuberances have no 
place in the orderly development of ideas, and the inventive faculty. Imagina- 
tion has its full, proper, and high place — but under control. The grotesque 
Gothic is not the type most studied : the distorted Japanese is avoided ; and the 
varietv. invention and richness of the first ; the facility, life, and natural char- 
acter of the second considered as the valuable contributions made to our cumu- 
lative education in art. And in nature the defective, the distorted, the accidental 
is passed by, likewise, and the best type possible secured as the subject of study. 
Each race, caste, division of Nature, furnishes elements of strength, of inspira- 
tion, and of fundamental support. Education in applied art is to learn how to 
distinguish and select and. with taste and judgment, to utilize. 
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The Gothic alms box designed and executed by William Brooke Smith, 
a pupil of the school, shows the application of the study of a pronounced 
style to the constructive work. The examples of Italian Gothic presented to 
the Museum by Mrs. John Harrison furnished the motives of the historical 
origin of the idea, the character of the ornament being carefully studied from the 
objects, and the elements derived, utilized in an original way. but controlled by 
the principles governing the style. 

As an evidence of individuality in a full use of the prevailing "art nouveau." 
the original garden vase designed and executed by Sara Leopold is as good an 
example as has been produced in pottery. Conforming only to the demands of 
the style in its requirements to be fanciful, rather than serious, the result has 
proven a very happy combination of the two qualities. 

Another illustration shows the use of a natural form — the little sea horses 
fished up from the Adriatic Sea. The careful studies of these were adapted to 
the jeweler's design suggested by them, and the molds in which the silver 
buckle was cast, made from the very model of the original, and upon this the 
final chasing and gem setting were wrought. 

Howard Fremont Strattox. 

Pircctor of Art Department. 

• - »*— • 




PIGEON WHISTLES 

A curious custom prevails in China which is of considerable interest to 
collectors of musical instruments. Ever)' morning the rate of exchange between 
the copper cash and the silver tael < the unit of monetary value in China, equal to 
one and one-third ounces ) is regulated at a meeting of the representatives of the 
various banking houses of Peking 
and instead of telegraphing or tele- 
phoning the result, homing pigeons 
are used to distribute these daily 
reports, the quotations being at- 
tached to their legs. Whistles made 
of small gourds or pieces of bam- 
boo, are inserted between the tail 
feathers of the pigeons, which latter, 
when liberated, fly straight to the 
different banking houses to which 
they belong. The whistles are often 
carved in the shapes of animals' 
heads or in other fanciful designs 
arid frequently represent a series of 
pipes placed side by side, each one 
emitting a different note. Mr. R. L\ 
Difeuderfer, of Philadelphia, who 

i i t \ r-l • PIGEON WHISTLES 

has made several visits to China, u . , r . . a . 

' M»de of Gourd »nd Bamboo 

has presented to the Museum two of p*i,,r, e , ck,™ 
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PIGEON IN FLIGHT 
Showing Whutle AtUchori to Tan Feathers 



these whistles, which arc here 
illustrated. One. made of a 
tiny gourd, is in the form of 
a miniature vase, with a large 
and small opening in the lid 
and a small orifice in each 
handle, each of which emits 
a different note. The second 
example is formed of three 
graduated sections of bam- 
boo, each heing ornamented 
with colored designs, and. be- 
ing exceedingly light and 
thin, does not impede the 
Hight of the bird through the 
air. Sometimes as many as fifteen, or more, of these short bamboo tubes will be 
combined in one whistle. The noise produced frightens off hawks and other 
birds of prey. The Chinese name for these whistles is ko-tcc. 

Scarcely less interesting than the pigeon whistles are the tiny cages in 
which the ingenious Chinese imprison crickets for the purpose of enjoying their 
musical chirping. These contrivances are in the form of diminutive, cylindrical 
bird cages, woven from very fine straw or strips of bamboo, near the top of 
which is a little platform on which the insect may comfortably perch while he is 
being carried from place to place. A lid at the top permits the introduction or 
removal of the performer, while above this a small loop, like that of a basket, 
serves as a handle by which the cage can be lifted. When in motion the cricket 
usually remains quiet, but after his cage has been set down he soon begins his 
little song, of which the Chinese are especially fond. 

Who but the Oriental would think of introducing into business life these 
poetical conceits, whereby the monotony of prosaic occupations may be relieved 
bv a touch of estheticism ? 
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WALL PAPERS 

Although paper wall hangings 
have been made in China for sev- 
eral centuries they do not seem to 
have been imported into Europe 
before the sixteenth century and 
are not known to have reached 
England until about a hundred 
years later. In the United States 
wall papers were first imported 
from England about 1737, although 
at that time they were considered a 
luxury which few Americans could 
afford to indulge in. Xot until near 
the end of the eighteenth century 
(about 1785") was wall paper made 
in this country. Some interesting 
patterns, manufactured in Philadel- 
phia, were recently taken from an 
old farm house near West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, where they had been 
hung in the year 1808. Instead of 
being made in rolls, wall papers 
were at that time made in sheets, 
perhaps thirty inches long, and 
pasted together. The patterns were 
printed by hand from carved 
blocks, each color being printed 
separately. The paper of these old 
examples is exceedingly crude and 
coarse and the designs are simple, 
stiff and conventional. The colors 
of the patterns arc sombre in tone 
and few in number, brown in vari- 
ous shades predominating. W hite 
and black have been used quite 
freely and here and there we find a 
touch of blue, light green and 
orange. The effect of these colors 
when covering the wall of a room 
must have been exceedingly de- 
pressing and it would seem prob- 
able thai paper hanging, at that par- 
ticular period, was not a particularly 
profitable trade. 

Wall-paper designing is taught 
at the school connected with this 
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ANTIQUE WALL PAPER. BORDER DESIGN 
Leaf and Wheat MMi««, in Brown. Blue ind Wn.te 
Made in Philadelphia, about 1808 



ANTIOUE WALL PAPER. FRIEZE DESIGN 
Urn and Feather Motive, in Brown, Green and Black 
Made in Philadelphia, about 1806 
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WALL PAPER OESIGN, GRAPES 
Olive Green) on Light 8'own Ground 
3f Frederick Fick. a Pupil of the School 

cess of printing is studied. The 
student grinds ami prepares his 
own colors, and the blocks and 
rolls for printing are kept before 
him. His sketch is entirely free 
from all restrictions and he stud- 
ies without any sense of re- 
straint, and as the design takes 
final shape the limits imposed by 
the process of manufacture are 
laid before him. W alter Crane 
demonstrated, by freely express- 
ing his ideas on paper with a 
brush, that the machine could do 
more than was believed of it. 
Like every branch of applied de- 
sign taught in the school the 
idea is first of all to put as much 
art into the particular work as 
le. 

An advisory committee of 
practical wall-paper designers 
and manufacturers assists the 
school to direct its work toward 
the field of practical application. 
Two original designs, the recent 
work of students. are here shown. 



Museum. The demands of the 
trade, to the extent of putting 
before the students all the avail- 
able examples of current pat- 
terns, are always kept in view. 
The students are expected to ad- 
here to good drawing and to 
harmonize their colors, and to 
bear in mind that the wall is a 
flat and also firm surface. Care- 
ful studies are made of plant 
forms, which are afterwards con- 
ventionalized, the greatest care 
being taken that these designs 
shall be true to the construction 
and growth of the subjects. The 
teazel design is an example illus- 
trating this principle. 

The practical preparation of 
the designs is insured by visits 
to the factories, where the pro- 




WALL PAPER DESIGN 
In Browns and Greeni 
Motive taken trom the Common Teaie' 
By a Pus i of the School 
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ENAMELS ON METAL 

Although the art of enameling on metal is of considerable antiquity, no 
attempt seems to have been made in the United States to apply colored glasses 
in a melted state to copper, previous to the nineteenth century. The first Ameri- 
can to enter into this business, so far as known, was Edwin P.ishop, of Seventh 
Street above Poplar Street. Philadelphia. In the year 1842, Bishop exhibited 
in the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, several specimens of his enameling on 
metal, two of which are now in this Museum. One of them is a square plate 
measuring about 2 x /i x 3 inches, which is covered with a heavy, hard enamel of 
dark blue with fine white mottlings. The second example is a disc of copper 
2*4 inches in diameter resembling in shape a watch dial, bearing an excellently 
painted group of dowers in natural colors on an opaque white ground, produced 
bv melting white oxide of lead with glass, 
fhese are, probably, the oldest specimens 
of enamels of American workmanship that 
are known. 

In 1874 some curious experiments in 
enameling were conducted in New York, 
on a colossal scale. Mr. R. M. Hunt, a 
prominent architect, planned to reproduce 
on the front face of a four-Story business 
building on B road way some of the decora- 
tions of the famous Alhambra. from col- 
ored drawings prepared for the purpose. 
Mr. Edward Lycett, one of the foremost 
professional china painters of the day. was 
commissioned to paint the designs on large 
enameled iron plates furnished by the Scott 
Siddons Enameling Company of that city. 
The patterns were painted in ceramic col- 
ors, principally red and blue, outlined in 
black, and the plates, some of them meas- 
uring 3 x f> feet, were successfully fired. This was the most extensive work 
in enameling and enamel painting, ever executed in this country. The corrod- 
ing action of the elements, however, in time disfigured the work, which was 
subsequently hidden under a heavy coating of paint. 

Enameling on metal has never been developed into an important manufac- 
ture in this country. A prominent firm in this business is the O'llara Waltham 
Dial Company, of Waltham, Mass. Until recently, the productions of this 
company were principally watch dials, badges, meter plates and similar manu- 
factures. Of late, however, work of a higher order of merit has been pro- 
duced, such as jewel boxes and trays with pleasing designs printed in colors. 

The most artistic work of this character yet produced in this country, is that 
of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, of New York, which introduces an entirely new style 
of enamel. Instead of being painted in Hat colors, on a plain white ground of 
enamel, the decorations are formed by applying directly to the metal glass-like 
enamels of various colors. Usually the decorations appear in relief in the metal 




ENAMEL ON METAL 

Flowen P*mt*d in Colors 
By Buhop Philadelphia. 1&47 
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itself and these are covered 
with enamels of appropri- 
ate colorings. The tones of 
color are particularly pleas- 
ing, being generally sub- 
dued and artistically com- 
bined. A fine example of 
Tiffany enamel is a circu- 
lar plate or tray, with raised 
figures of dragon flies and 
butterflies in the colors of 
nature, on an orange red 
ground. This piece, which 
is owned by the Museum, 
was purchased at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. 

The collection of old 
English, French and Ger- 
man enamels in the Bloom- 
field Moore collection is 
particula rlv re presentative 
and valuable. Among the 
most interesting objects is 
a large series of snuff and 
patch l*)xes. The accom- 
panying illustration, which is used through the courtesy of "Old China." shows 
eight of these l>oxes. ( )n the top row is a bird-shape snuff box, two rectangular 
snuff boxes with transfer printed decorations and a box with modeled figure and 
lid bearing a 
printed dragon 
design. On the 
lower line will be 
seen a box mod- 
eled in the shape 
of a chained bear, 
another represent- 
ing a tiger at- 
tacking a negro, 
a third in the 
form of a tur- 
baned head and a 
fourth represent- 
ing an apple. The 
boxes figured are 
English, made 
either at Batter- 
sea or Bilston be- 
tween 1750 and 
1800. 



ENAMEL £0 METAL PL AT E 

Ri . 1 jnd Outlined , m Colored £ 

By Louil C. Tiffany, I^QO 




ENAMELED SNUFF BOXES 
Eng hp, L*tr Eighteenth Century 
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EDITORIAL 

At the dedication of the new auditorium of the Detroit Museum of Art, in 
June last. Prof. Edward S. Morse, of the ttoston Museum of Fine Arts, deliv- 
ered an address, from which we quote as follows : 

"If one should enter the house of a well-ordered family and find no bookfl on the 
shelves, nor pictures on the walls, nor bric-a-brac gathered ahout, he would consider the 
family of low culture, and if deafening shouts ami hanging doors were the order of the 
day. he would regard the family as harharous as well. Similarly, if one visits a city and 
finds no public lihrarv nor picture gallery, while tumultuous racket of preventahlc noises 
assails the ear. he will come to a similar conclusion. 

"To the citizen the question naturally arises, of what practical use is a museum of 
art. leaving aside the profit of such a museum for the student, the artisan and the decora- 
tor, and the rational enjoyment it gives to thousands, it can he clearly demonstrated that a 
museum of art tends to the material gain of the community. The immediate gain comes 
from the throng of strangers who are drawn to the city hy the attraction offered by such 
a museum. 

"If the designers of your city were asked where they studied, where they derived their 
motives for form ami decoration, their answers would probably be similar to the answers 
of fifty-four of the most prominent designers in Boston. They, with one exception, admitted 
that the Museum of Art had been a very great help to them and the one exception said 
that he had visited the Museum several times. 

"The importance of museums of all kinds as part of the educational equipment of a 
community is being fully recognized. So important are provincial museums regarded in 
England as adjuncts to educational work that efforts are being made to secure an annual 
grant from the imperial government. Thomas Greenwood, of England, an eminent author- 
ity on the subject, expresses his belief that 'museums of the future must stand side by 
side with the library and the laboratory as part of the teaching equipment of the college 
and university, ami in the great cities' co-operate with the public library as one of the 
principal agencies for the enlightenment of the people. " 

In many of our larger cities will he found more than one puhlic museum, 
frequently several, which are supposed to occupy different fields in science and 
art. Sometimes the original purposes of these institutions are lost sight of and 
consequently they encroach ujmn each other's fields to the detriment of their 
individual and collective usefulness. Competition among museums in the same 
city is injurious, hut. on the other hand, co-o|x*ratiou is absolutely necessary to 
reach the best results. If it were possible to combine under one roof all of the 
public museums in a municipality the Inst results would be obtained, but since, 
under existing conditions and conflicting interests, this consolidation is not prac- 
ticable, the public would be best served if each museum were to adhere strictly 
to its legitimate field. 

There are in this city, as in Xew York and other places, several museums, 
each of which is supposed to be confined to its particular field, yet at least four 
of these museums possess more or less valuable collections of musical instru- 
ments, two or more of them have installed collections pertaining to ethnology 
and archaeology, while in other subjects there is more or less competition in the 
ground which is being covered. The aims and purposes of these various 
museums are entirely different. One is supposed to be devoted to the natural 
sciences ; another to industrial art ; a third to ethnology and a fourth to corn- 
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merdal products, yet in all will be found certain groups of objects of a similar 
nature, and. in order to see them all. the greater part of a day must Ik* consumed 
in passing from one museum to another. 

Would it not be to the best interests of these museums, and of the museum- 
visiting public, if some mutually advantageous system of exchange or loan could 
be arranged, whereby all collections and objects in e?ch special branch of art and 
science could be gathered together in that museum to which they would seem 
to properly belong? We believe this plan for placing the museums on the 
strongest and most logical basis is entirely feasible, ami if it were put into 
operation the value of the collections, so consolidated, and the educational use- 
fulness of these neighboring museums would be vastly increased. 

• • • 

The want of adequate funds from which the public museums of this coun- 
try are suffering and the consequent inability of any one institution to employ 
competent experts in all branches of the fine and industrial arts is painfully 
apparent in the existing installation of certain of their collections. Xo single 
curator, he he ever so versatile and experienced, can hope to thoroughly master, 
within the limits of a lifetime, all departments of human achievement. An inti- 
mate knowledge of one or two special subjects, and a superficial acquaintance 
with the many others, is all that the most industrious student can expect to 
acquire. There is. however, in almost every public museum, at least one spe- 
cialist who has. through the devotion of many years to a particular branch. 
l>ecome a recognized authority in his chosen field. Through his efforts a collec- 
tion is gathered together which for comprehensiveness and accuracy of labeling 
far surpasses the similar collections of other museums, and through which his 
institution acquires a world-wide reputation. In certain other departments, 
however, the same museum will probably be found to Ik- lamentably deficient, the 
collections being surprisingly meagre and inaccurately labeled. This is true of 
every museum in this country, as will be apparent to any intelligent visitor. 

A partial remedy for this unsatisfactory condition of affairs could be pro- 
vided if the directors of the various art museums would co-operate for their 
mutual benefit. By an interchange of courtesies one museum might arrange to 
send a specialist for a few days to a sister institution in another city to examine 
and correctly name the objects in a particular department, for instance. Oriental 
lacquers, in return for the reclassification of one of its own departments, such 
as classical antiquities. If this plan prove inexpedient, as consuming too much 
time, a mutual agreement, at least, could be entered into, whereby unrecognized 
specimens could be sent to specialists in the various museums for identification 
and attribution. 

While the Pennsylvania Museum endeavors to cover the entire field of art 
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as thoroughly as its resources w ill permit, its ceramic collections are perhaps the 
strongest, having grown to such proportions that they now rank with the hest 
and most representative collections, hoth from a historical and artistic stand- 
point, to Ik- found on this side of the Atlantic. These collections include numer- 
ous groups of porcelains from China and Japan : English and Continental china, 
antique and modern, including classical pottery of Rome and Greece; pottery 
of the American Aborigines — Mexican, Peruvian, Mound Rudders and Pueblo — 
and the only important and practically the only historically complete series of 
pottery and porcelain of the United States in existence. 

For several years our Iiureau of Identification has been furnishing infor- 
mation to collectors in all parts of the country, and all museums are cordially 
invited to submit for attribution, any uncertain specimens of pottery or porce- 
lain which they may jxissess. This is at least a step toward the more extensive 
interchange of courtesies, as suggested above. 




NOTES 

v 

Mr. August Gerber. of Cologne. Germany, recently paid the Museum a 
visit in reference to furnishing reproductions of statuary, bronzes, ivories and 
wood carvings of antiquity. Mr. Gerber has obtained a world-wide reputation 
through his artistic casts, which in texture and coloring are accurate copies of 
the originals. 

• • • 

The collections of arms and armor and musical instruments have been 
entirely rearranged during the summer. 

• • • 

The attendance at the Museum for three months was as follows : 
June, 30.404. 
July. 38.081. 
August. 44.108. 

• • • 

The Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art is ready. Copies may be had on application to the Curator of 
the Museum or the Principal of the School. 

• • • 

Since the July number went to press, the following acquisitions have been 
received at the Museum: 

Carved ivory fan, eighteenth century. Chinese, bequest of Miss Mary 
Clapier Coxe. 
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Tin enameled pottery jardiniere and tile panel, St. Cecilia, modern German, 
given by Mr. John T. Morris. 

Brussels shawl, black net, given by Mrs. H. C. Davis. 

Series of tools and appliances used in the Southern States in extracting 
turpentine from trees, added to the Frishmuth collection. 

Collection of Oriental embroideries and Japanese ivory carvings, previously 
on loan, presented by the heirs of Simon A. Stern, to be know n as the Simon A. 
Stern Collection. These specimens have been relabeled and permanently 
installed. 

• • • 

The ornamental tail pieces used in this number of the Bulletin were 
designed by pupils of the school, the peacock subject by F. R. Rainear and the 
floral motive by Grace E. James. The latter ornament is also used on the 
cover of the Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, recently issued. 

• • • 

In August. Mr. Edward Armitage of the Technical College. Huddersfield, 
England, visited the Textile School. Mr. Armitage spent several days in going 
over the various departments and was much impressed by the superior system 
used, and the comprehensive curriculum. 

• • • 

During the summer there have been important changes in the interior of 
the school building at Broad and Pine Streets. The auditorium has been entirely 
renovated and repainted in Colonial effect of white and buff. The students of 
the classes in interior decoration are already at work upon a frieze five feet in 
height, of Greek figures representing the Classic Arts. The lower ornamental 
borders will be stenciled, and decorative panels in low relief, executed by the 
modeling class, will be introduced below the windows. 

Mr. E. W. France, Director of the Textile Department, has been in Europe 
for the summer, visiting the great textile industries of Prance. Belgium and 
Great Britain. Mr. Prance's absence has not interfered with his usual activity 
in finding positions for his students. All the members of the graduating class 
of 1905, are in good jx>sitions, and many former students have been advanced to 
better ones than they held last year. The positions include those of Assistant 
Superintendents and Designers in Mills and Commission Houses. 

The School opens October 2d for day classes, and one week later for even- 
ing work. 
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SOME NEW DISCOVERIES IN EARLY AMERICAN 

GLASSWARE 



The first industrial enterprise established in the territory of the present 
United States, as stated by Prof. Lyon G. Tyler in his "Cradle of the 
Republic," was a glass liottle factory, erected in the Virginia colony soon 
after October. 1608. Eight glass workers, Welshmen and Poles, were brought 
over to operate it. The house stood in the woods about half a mile northwest 
from Jamestown, near Powhatan Creek. This manufacture seems to have 
proved unsuccessful, and a second glass house was erected in 162 1. In this 
year Capt. Win. Norton brought to Virginia four Italians to manufacture all 
kinds of glass, among which were beads for trade with the Indians. In 1625 
two glass workers, Bernardo and Vincenzio. were enumerated in the census. 
The latter, desiring to return to Europe, is said to have broken the furnace 
with his crowbar. Soon after this the glass house fell into disuse and some 
years later it was sold, with twenty-four acres of land, to Anthony Coleman, 
by the Governor, Sir John Harvey. 

So far as we know, there has been no attempt by historians to describe 
the products of this early establishment. Recent investigations by the writer, 
however, have resulted in the discovery that examples of glass beads have 
from time to time been found on the site of the old glass house, or have been 
picked up on the shore of the river in the neighborhood, where they had been 
washed up at high water. A number of these beads, which have been fully 
authenticated, have recently been secured for this Museum. Among these 
most interesting examples of seventeenth century workmanship, which were 
originally of globular form and about the size of an average pea, are several 
of dull blue color covered with minute longitudinal striations. while others 
arc transparent and of a pale pinkish or greenish tint ribbed with broad lines 
of white, somewhat resembling in ap]x'arance a small gooseberry. Some of 
them have been so worn by the action of the water that they have been reduced 
to half or a quarter of their original size, while others are coated with a 
beautiful iridescent patination caused by three centuries of exposure to the 
action of the elements. In coloring and workmanship they strongly resemble 
the Murano products of that period. 

In addition to the manufacture of beads, more portentious work seems 
to have been attempted at the Jamestown glass works, as shown by fragments 
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of other objects found among the ruins. One of these, which has been 
procured for the Museum, is evidently the knob and portion of a cover or lid 
belonging to a bowl or other vessel. The knob itself is crudely formed and 
resembles an irregular, circular button, but the parts of the cover which still 
adhere to it are exceedingly thin and delicate and a fragment of the edge 
shows that it had been delicately turned under to form a rim. The color of 
this example is of a pale olive brown tint showing distinctly in coloring and 
texture, and in the manner of working, the Venetian or Murano influence. 
The workmen brought from Italy appear to have attempted the exercise of 
their highest skill and it is therefore not surprising that in view of the simple 
needs of the early settlers this venture should have been doomed to failure 
and that the glass-makers should have soon become disheartened and longed 
to return to their native country. In a new community where coarse glass 
bottles and window glass were the most pressing needs, the dainty and artistic 
wares of Europe would be sadly out of place. That window glass was made 
here to some extent, however, seems probable since small pieces have been 
picked up on the same site, two of which, now before me, show that it was 
well made and of exceeding thinness, but now entirely covered with the 
exquisite iridescence which can only be imparted by burial in the soil for 
hundreds of years. 

The following description of all that remains of "the first permanent 
English settlement within the boundaries of the present I'nited States of 
America" is quoted from a little pamphlet issued by The American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society: "Jamestown herself is no more. She is a 
vanished city, partly buried in the earth, partly submerged in the river: for 
that which was once a peninsula is now an island, completely severed from 
the mainland and steadily disappearing under the ceaseless gnawing of the 
surrounding stream. Upon the shores one may gather, like crumbs dropped 
from the river's greedy maw, pieces of brick from the foundations of the 
houses that sheltered the pioneers, beads with which they bartered with the 
aborigines, and stems and bowls of the tobacco pipes with which they consoled 
their hours of suffering. A hundred and fifty feet from the encroaching waves 
a few quaint grave-stones with silent eloquence attest the mortality of an 
heroic generation, and a solitary and impressive church tower bespeaks the 
inspiration that sustained it through its sufferings. P.ut that is all that is 
visible of ancient Jamestown — all that remains above the soil as a physical 
reminder of that thrilling opening chapter of our national history which 
records the phenomenal faith, daring and endurance by which a new civiliza- 
tion was planted in this western wilderness three centuries ago." The island, 
now private property, is for sale. What an opportunity is here offered for 
some wealthy person to secure it and explore its buried foundations for 
historical relics, in which it abounds! 

Among the earliest successful glass works in the I'nited States, and 
supposedly the first flint glass manufactory in America, was that established in 
Lancaster County. Pa., by Baron Henry William Stiegel. who came from 
Manheim. in Baden, Germany, in 1750. and who. twelve years later (in 
1762), laid out the Pennsylvania village of the same name. 
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In 1757 Stiegel purchased from Jacob Huber, liis father-in-law, an iron 
furnace in the same county, which he named the Elizabeth furnace, in honor 
of his first wife, Elizabeth Huher, where for some twenty years he manu- 
factured ornamental iron stoves, quaint examples of which are still in exist- 
ence. After the breaking out of the war of the Revolution cannon and shot 
for the American army were made there, 

About the year 1763. Baron Stiegel erected a glass house in Manheim 
and began the manufacture of Bint or lead glass, known in Europe as crystal 
glass, which he continued for about ten years. Tradition states that this 
structure was built of brick, in the form of a dome, ninety feet high, whose 
dimensions were so great that a coach and four horses could enter the doorway 
and turn around in the enclosure. lie secured skilled workmen from the 
best factories of Europe, and the wares produced, after the most approved 
methods of the period, found their way into the homes of the well-to-do people 
of that day and many examples are still preserved. Improvements were made 
in the manufacture from time to time as is shown by an original agreement 
dated June 4. 1773. in jxissession of Mr. George II. Danner. of Manheim, 
between Henry William Stiegel, owner of the "American Flint Glass Manu- 
factory.'" and I^izarus Isaac, glass cutter, of Philadelphia, described as a 
"cutter and fiowcrer," who was to receive wages of five pounds, ten shillings 
a month. By the term "cutter" we do not understand that this workman 
actually cut and polished glass in the modern sense, as no examples of true 
cut glass have come to light which could be attributed to this factory, but 
numerous specimens of blown glass, ornamented with surface etched or 
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engraved designs of tulips and other floral devices, have survived which were 
made at these works. In these pieces the "cutting" and "flowering" have been 
done with a wheel or sharp instrument, the strokes of the hand work being 
distinctly visible and entirely distinct from the frosting produced by means 
of acids. 

The manufacture of glass at Manheim continued from about 1703 to 
1774. Stiegel and his partners, Charles and Alexander Stcdman of Philadel- 
phia, purchased some 10,000 acres of land in Lancaster County, which necessi- 
tated the borrowing of large sums of money. Stiegel became financially 
embarrassed by business reverses and the stagnation resulting from the 




STIEGEL GLASSWARE (1763-17741 
Tumbler n< Clear G'tts L»'gc Flip Li 1 Salt Call*' 

Painted in Enimtl Colors Blown in Patterned Mould Blown in Mould 

impending war, and after ineffectual attempts to surmount his difficulties, he 
was, in 1774, cast into prison for debt, where he languished for several weeks. 
Mr. Banner has in his possession a copy of a printed notice published by 
Stiegel, which reads as follows: 

•Sir: "Philadelphia, December 15. 1774. 

"1 Mease to take Notice, that I have applied to the Honour- 
able House of Assembly, for a Law to relieve my person from 
Imprisonment, If you have any Objection, please to attend on 
Thursday next, at three o'CIock in the Afternoon, at the Gaol in 
this City, before the Committee of Grievances, 

"Your humble Servant. 

"Henry W. StIEGE!.." 
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In compliance with this application, the Pennsylvania Legislature passed 
an Act for his relief and he was liberated on December 24th, 1774. Having 
acquired a liberal education in Germany, after his release from prison he 
struggled against adverse circumstances until the year 1778. when he went 
to Brickerville. the home of his first wife, where for some time he preached 
and taught school. He died in poverty in 1783, at the age of fifty-three. 

During his palmiest days Baron Stiegel lived in considerable pomp and 
splendor. He first occupied a spacious house near his iron furnace and after- 
wards erected a fine, large mansion in Manheim in the midst of extensive 
grounds. As he rode home at sunset, after spending a day in superintending 
his enterprises, he was accustomed to l>eing saluted at the entrance of his park 
by the firing of cannon and welcomed by music played by a band of musicians 
stationed on the roof of his house. The interior of the building was furnished 
sumptuously. ( )ne room contained a large fire-place which was lined with old 
Dutch tiles (some of which may now be seen in the rooms of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania) and the walls of the parlor were covered with 
canvas tajK-stry on which was painted a representation of a hawking party, the 
outlined figures being of life size. A portion of this tapestry is now in the 
Danner Museum in Manheim. The second floor contained a chapel with a 
pulpit, in which the Baron preached to his employees on Sundays. 

In 1772, at the height of his prosperity, Baron Stiegel deeded a plot of 
ground to the Lutheran congregation, in consideration of the annual payment 
thereafter of one red rose. It was demanded but twice during his lifetime, but 
of late years the ceremony has been revived by his descendants. The cele- 
bration of the Feast of Roses in the month of June continues to be an event 
of great interest which attracts widespread attention and draws crowds of 
people from the surrounding country and neighboring towns. 

Nothing remains to-day to mark the site of the glass house which stood 
within the town limits. The Stiegel mansion has been greatly altered, and 
now forms the end of a solid block of structures on the main street, but 
portions of the original walls, built of imported red and black bricks, are still 
standing. One block across, on a parallel street, stands the office building, 
which has thus far escaped the destructive march of modern improvement, 
where the Baron transacted his business. 

The Stiegel glassware was of better quality than any produced elsewhere 
in the I'nited States down to the period when its manufacture ceased, notwith- 
standing the statements of Benjamin Franklin and John IVnn (see letter 
below 1 that it was of very ordinary quality. Although the works were only 
operated for a period of ten or eleven years, a considerable quantity of glass 
must have been produced, as many identified pieces are to be found in the 
possession of collectors. In addition to those collections already mentioned. 
Mr. Robert Coleman Hemphill of West Chester. I 'a., possesses a set of the 
dark blue sugar-bowls, which, without their lids, now serve the purpose of 
finger bowls. These were made for his ancestor; Robert Coleman, who suc- 
ceeded Stiegel in the management of the Elizabeth iron furnace. 

The following extracts from a letter written by John Penn to the Lords 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations* establishes the fact that the glass 
♦Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, Volume III. p. 333 
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works were in operation several years previous to the date (1768) usually 
given by historians as the commencement of the enterprise. 

"Philadelphia, lanuarv 21st. 1707. 

"My Lords: 

"I had the honour to receive from your Lordships a Letter 
of the 1st of August, in November last, desiring me to transmit 
to you an Account of the Manufactories set up & carried on in 
this Colony, since the Year 1734: and having since endeavored 
to inform myself on this Subject, I am now to acquaint your 
Lordships that 1 cannot find the least puhlick Encouragements 
have ever been given to the Establishment of any manufactory 
within this Province, nor do I know of any actually carrying on 
at this time, except two * * * * The other is a ( ilass 
manufactory, which was erected about four years ago in Lan- 
caster County. Seventy miles from this City, by a private 
Person, it is still carried on, tho' to a very inconsiderahle Extent, 
there being no other Vent for their Ware, which is of a very 
ordinary Quality, hut to supply the small demands of the 
Villages and Farmers in the adjacent inland Country. 

"If any Manufactories should hereafter he set up within this 
Province, your Lordships may depend on my care to Transmit 
you an Account of the same, as 1 am made acquainted therewith. 

"I have the Honour to he. 

"Your Lordship's most Obed't 
"humble Servant. 

"John Penx." 

Notwithstanding the above statement, it is known that the Stiegel glass- 
ware was shipped to Lancaster. Philadelphia. New York and Boston and the 
writer recently identified several pieces of this manufacture in the collections 
of the F.ssex Institute, at Salem. Mass. 




PRESSEO GLASS CUP PLATES 
M«d« in the United Sutei, 1930.1640 
The Middle one, ol Thick Glut, <i the Et'Neit 
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An interesting account of Baron Stiegel's enterprises was published by 
Dr. J. H. Sicling in t8o/>, in which he mentions a curious coincidence. The 
Elizabeth furnace, which was started in 1757. was finally closed in 1857. after 
running exactly one hundred years, and the old church building in Manhcim, 
which stood on the plot of ground deeded by Sticgel, was razed in the latter 




GLASS CUP PLATES 
Witn Pieised Dengni 
American, About 1840 



year for the erection of the present modern structure. This writer states 
that the products of the Manheim glass works were vases, sugar and finger 
bowls, salts, flasks, pitchers, tumblers, wine glasses and toys. 

Collectors have for many years been interested in the little tea cup 
plates which were produced extensively in pressed glass between 1830 and 
1845 with intaglio decorations of a historical or political character, such as 
portrait busts of eminent Americans, representations of noted steamboats, 
historical monuments and commemorative designs of celebrated battles. It 
has always been supposed that these plates were produced in England for the 
American market, but the writer has recently discovered that these interest- 
ing objects were made in this country and many of them have been traced 
directly to the factories where they were produced. Tressed glass was first 
made about 18^7. the earliest products being thick and clumsy. These newly 
discovered facts will be presented for the first time in a hand book on glass, 
which the Curator is now preparing. 

Edwin A. Barber. 
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ENGLISH DELFT 

(Extracts from Forthcoming Handbook on Tin KnamklBD Pottkry.) 

The manufacture of Delft ware was introduced into England from 
Holland previous to the middle of the seventeenth century. The English 
ware, made of native materials, was of a denser and more vitreous body than 
the Dutch, and lacking the porosity of the latter, did not retain as thick a 
coating of the enamel, hence the red hodv showing through often imparted a 
rosy tint to the surface. The lack of affinity hetween the Ixxly ami enamel 
frequently caused crazing, and for that reason the earlier English Delft was 
often coated on the hack with a clear lead glaze, showing crude mottlings of 
brown, purple ami yellow. A thin coating of lead glaze was used over the 
enamel in the Italian manner. In the decorations blue was the principal 
color employed. 

The shapes of English Delft pieces were almost as varied as those of 
Holland. Large plaque-shaped dishes with representations of royalty and 
the nobility: puzzle jugs; candlesticks; drinking cups and mugs; shaving 
dishes ; caudle pots ; sack or wine bottles ; posset pots ; drug pots and apothe- 
caries' pill slabs; plates and other utensils were made in abundance. These 
were frequently embellished with dates and inscriptions, and sets of circular 
or octagonal plates were inscribed with single lines or verses which, taken 
together in their proper sequence, formed a complete quotation. The English 
Delft was generally inferior to that of Holland. Solon and Burton, author- 
ities on old English pottery, state that the body of English Delft is of sufficient 
hardness to resist a steel point, but this characteristic cannot always be relied 
on as several examples in the Pennsylvania Museum collection, while being 
perceptibly harder than the Dutch ware, are of sufficient softness to be easily 
scratched with a knife. 

Levmbeth 

At I^ambeth. a suburb of London. Delft ware was first made in England, 
previous to 1650, a piece in the Museum of Practical Geology, London, being 
dated 1631. Hodgkin describes many pieces, the latest of which liears date 
1797. The paste of this product is of a light buff tint, with an opaque white 
enamel. The blue color of the decoration is usually of a paler tint than that 
of the Dutch or of other English Delft. A puee or violet color was also used. 
The best of the large circular dishes or plaques, painted with scriptural sub- 
jects or figures of kings and queens, are attributed to Lambeth, as are most 
of the wine and sack jugs, puzzle mugs, inscribed plates, drug pots and pill 
slabs. Some of the Lambeth dishes possess lobed, fluted or embossed borders. 
A I^amheth Delft plate, in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, bears the legend and date. "God Save King George. 1716," in blue. A 
caudle urn. owned by Mr. George Cuthbert Gillespie, now on deposit in this 
Museum, bears date 1(178 and the initials C. E. T. The decoration, in ilark 
and light blue, consists of flowers, birds and butterflies. The handles, in the 
form of a serpent, are bluish green, and the three feet represent birds. The 
lid is surmounted by a crown, in which sits a crowned swan. 
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Bristol 

The Delft of Bristol pos- 
sesses a slightly harder enamel, 
often thicker and muddier than 
that of other English faience 
and of a bluish or greenish- 
blue tint instead of being dead 
white. The blue in the decor- 
ation is of a darker and more 
pronounced tone. One style of 
decoration, known as bianco- 
sapra-bianco, in which border 
patterns in white enamel are 
painted on a ground of slightly 
different tint, was practised 
there. A plate with white 
enamcle d strawberry and 
flower border device on a gray- 
ish blue ground, with central 
design in dark blue, may be 
seen in the collection in this 
Museum. A similar plate is in 
the Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass. In addition to blue, 
other colors, such as vellow, 




LAMBETH DELFT CAUOLE URN 
Djted, 1676 




red and brown were used. The 
decorations were frequently 
in the Oriental or Dutch 
style. The oldest known 
pieces of Bristol Delft date 
back to about 1700. and the 
manufacture was continued 
until near the end of the 
century. 

Liverpool 

The Liverpool Delft is 
characterized by thinness of 
the pinkish body and a 
bluish tone of the enamel, 
which often contains small 
pin-holes. Another peculiar- 
ity often observed is the ab- 
sence of glaze on the decor- 
ated portions, the colors, dark 
blue, pale green, yellow and 
red. having been absorbed 



BRISTOL OELFT PLATE 

8iinco-Soprt-B'*ftCb Bo'<f«' 
Ahuui 1760 
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into the enamel. Frequently the blue color has spread, presenting the appear- 
ance of having been applied to a wet surface. Punch l>o\vls. often inscribed 
and dated, and painted with representations of sailing vessels, are abundant 
in this ware; caudle pots, puzzle jugs and mugs are also found and large quan- 
tities of fire-place tiles were produced. The decorative designs were frequently 
printed by the transfer process. Two tiles with black prints, in this Museum. 




LIVERPOOL DELFT TILES 
Black Printed Deeoiation 
About ijfo 

are so soft in body that they can be easily cut with a sharp blade. Delft ware 
was first made at Liverpool near the end of the seventeenth century, continuing 
to be produced until about I 

Staffordshire 

The Delft ware made in Staffordshire is coarser in body, glaze and decor- 
ation than that of other English varieties. The enamel possesses a yellowish 
hue. The backs or bottoms of pieces are usually coated with lea/1 glaze instead 
of enamel, while the decorations, in blue, green and yellow, are extremely 
crude. Most characteristic are the large circular dishes or plaques, with rudely 
drawn figures of royal personages, ami trees roughly daubed on with a sponge. 
Delft was made at several places in Staffordshire from about ifi8o. 

Brislirtgton 

At I'rislington. near Bristol, tin enameled pottery, of a hard, coarse, 
reddish body, was produced to a limited extent in the eighteenth century. It 
was embellished with blue designs ami sometimes with crudely painted copper 
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lustre ornamentation. The ware was of a cheap character and thinly coated 
with a coarse yellowish enamel. 

English Delft is scarce in American collections. In the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts may he seen a fine example of the characteristic English puzzle 
mug. The pieces in the Pennsylvania Museum, illustrating the products of 
Lambeth, Bristol and Livcrj>oul. are exceptionally good. 

Edwin A. Barker. 




THE SCOPE OF THE MUSEUM 

The Pennsylvania Museum has, ever since its inception, occupied a 
jKisition unique among American art institutions. The punx>se for which the 
corporation of The Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art was 
formed, as set forth in its charter, was to establish for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the City of Philadelphia, a Museum of Art. in all its branches and 
technical application, and with a special view to the development of the Art 
Industries of the State, to provide instruction in drawing, painting, modeling, 
designing, etc., through practical schools, special libraries, lectures and other- 
wise. It will thus be seen that the Museum was originally dedicated not only 
to the fine arts hut to the industrial arts as well, covering the broadest field 
of art, in all its branches, so that the collections which have been formed include 
not only examples of the most artistic work of all countries procurable, but also 
educational exhibits illustrating the history, development and manufacturing 
processes of the various departments of industrial achievement. The scope of 
the Museum is therefore more comprehensive than that of the institution which 
is limited to the acquisition and exhibition of chefs-d'ocmrc of art. which how- 
ever gratifying they may be to the eye, do not suggest to the art student or the 
artisan the successive stages of development through which they have been 
finally evolved. 

Among the educational exhibits of art processes now installed, the follow- 
ing are especially worthy of study : 

The collection of American pottery and jM)rcelain, showing the successive 
stages of progress from the first essays in slip-decoration to the highest achieve- 
ments in porcelain, with the tools employed in the manufacture of various wares. 

The collection of American glassware, including examples of various manu- 
factures from the beginning of the industry to the present time, with blowing 
molds and other appliances illustrating the history of the art in this country. 

An exhibit of materials used in the manufacture of tinsel work, gold and 
silver gimps and laces, with a fine collection of finished galons of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

A historical collection of samples of textiles ami laces, with laccmaker's 
pillows, illustrating meth<xls of production. 

A series of objects elucidating the modern Italian processes of cameo 
cutting, from the Paris Exposition of 1878. 

The Erishmuth Collection of Colonial relics illustrating the development 
in this country, from Colonial times, of spinning, weaving, needle work, fire- 
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making and lighting and the manufacture of cooking and tahle utensils, farming 
implements, and furniture. 

A collection of materials and drawings used in, and illustrative of, the 
manufacture of Florentine mosaics, from the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 

Other exhibits of a similar nature are in course of preparation, among 
which will be a scries of materials and objects illustrating the manufacture of 
different varieties of Japanese lacquer. 

The study of the processes employed in the different arts is sure to result 
in a fuller appreciation of the technical difficulties which have been overcome 
in the production of the beautiful works of art in which the Museum abounds. 

NIO-MON. OR TEMPLE GATE 

Mr. John II. Converse, one of our trustees, and Mr. Samuel M. Yauclain. 
purchased at the St. Louis Exposition a Xio-mon or entrance gate to an old 
Japanese temple, which they have presented through the Fairmount Park Art 
Association to the City of' Philadelphia. This temple was erected at Furu- 
machi in the Province of Hidachi by I>ord Satake Giobu-no-Tayu. in memory 
of his father, about three hundred years ago. The entrance gate measures 
forty-five feet in height, thirty feet in length and eighteen feet in depth. The 
most noted artists of Japan were employed by Lord Satake to build and deco- 
rate it. The paintings on the ceiling were executed by Kano Tokinobu. The 
two large carved wooden figures or guards ( Xio) which stood in front are 
attributed to l'ujii Chuyen. a celebrated sculptor of the period. The interior 
contained many remarkable examples of wood carving and metal work, among 
which are two sacred dogs. ( koma-inu) said to be the work of the famous 
Unkei who lived in the thirteenth century; a bronze bell cast about the middle 
of the fifteenth century; a figure of Kwanon, Goddess of Mercy, carved by 
Hichijo Sakyo about ifioq, and several large images sculptured by Tankei, 
Havashi Kyodo and other famous artists. The temple gate is now being 
erected near Memorial Hall and the carved figures and bronzes, from the 
interior, will be deposited in the Museum for better preservation. This inter- 
esting collection will be more fully described in the next number of the 
Bulletin. 

©€• 

NOTES 

NEW Cover Design. — The cover design and tail piece for this number of 
the Bulletin are the work of Miss Anna Garrett. 

Visit Postponeh. — M. Taxile Doat. of the Sevres factory, who expected 
to visit the I'nited States before the end of the year and examine the Sevres 
porcelains in this Museum, has advised the Curator that on account of death 
in his family he will be prevented from making the trip until a later date. 
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Attendance. — The total attendance at the Museum for the twelve months 
ending December 31st, 1905, was 394,173. The admissions by months were as 
follows : 

January, 14.490; February, 10,582; March, 22,746; April, 51,793; 
May. 50.248; June, 30,404; July, 38,081; August, 43,208; September, 
43.787; October, 37,836; November, 35,281; December, 15,717- 

• • » 

New Members. — The following new members have been elected: 
Patron Member: Miss Julia Garrett has recently become a Patron by the 
donation of $5000 to the endowment fund. Her brother, the late Mr. William 
E. Garrett, Jr., became a Patron on the organization of the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, contributing a like liberal amount. 

Life Members: Messrs. Wctherill & Brother, Mr. Walter Wood, Mrs. J. 
Lewis Crozer. 

Annual Members: Mr. Theodore F. Miller, Mr. George C. Thomas, Miss 
Henrietta W. Sanders, Mr. Samuel T. Bodine, Mr. John A. Dougherty, Mr. 
George Warner, Mr. H. O. Wilbur. Mr. William A. Patton, Mrs. Howard 
Roberts, Mrs. William W. Frazicr, Mrs. Joseph G. Darlington, Mr. William 
Brooke Rawle. Mrs. William Brooke Rawle, Mrs. Samuel Castner, Jr., Mr. 
Frederick Henislcy, Mrs. Frederick Hemsley, Dr. George Woodward, Mrs. 
George Woodward, Miss Helen Biddlc Wood. 

■ « • 

ANNUAL Reports. — The Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial Art (1905- 1906) has been issued. 
Copies may be obtained on application to the Librarian of the Museum, 
Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 

The circulars of the School of Applied Art and the Philadelphia Textile 
School, of the Pennsylvania Museum, are also ready and may be obtained from 
the Librarian of the School of Industrial Art. Broad and Pine Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 

Enamels. — The collection of enamels on metal in the Bloomfield Moore 
room have been thoroughly identified and re-labeled through the valuable 
assistance of Mr. George R. Harding, the well-known expert of London. Eng- 
land. In the collection were numerous imitations and forgeries, which have 
been placed in a case by themselves and properly labeled, for the instruction 
of the public. The collection, however, includes' many valuable examples of 
Battersea and Bilston enamels, produced during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century in England ; many old German examples and some fine panels of 
Limoges enamels of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, some of which are 
the work of Leonard Limousin and the Laudins. This collection now possesses 
a value which it has never heretofore had. and it is probably as representative 
as any similar public collection in this country. 

* 

American Glass. — New cases are being made for the better display of 
the collection of old American Glassware, which already is the best of its kind 
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that lias ever been gathered together. It contains many rarities such as exam- 
ples of beads from the Jamestown glass house erected in 1 62 1 (the first 
American industrial enterprise) ; fine specimens of the earliest American 
flint glass, made between 1762 and 1774 by Baron Henry William Stiegel, 
at Manheim, Lancaster County, Pa. : interesting pieces of the first pressed 
glass produced in this country, and a large scries of flasks and bottles 
bearing patriotic and historical designs, from the principal factories which 
were in operation between 1820 and 1850, with a number of the original iron 
molds in which they were blown. It is the purpose of the Curator to make this 
collection as representative and complete as the collection of American pottery, 
which is one of the principal features of this Museum. 

Important Accessions. — Two antique screens, each measuring six feet 
in height and thirteen feet in length, consisting of six leaves, have been pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. Kashichi Sano, of Tokyo, Japan. The decor- 
ations are painted in gold on a black ground, a style of work known as koushi- 
kindci no byobu, the subjects being Buddha and Kwanon. the Goddess of 
Mercy surrounded by Gods and Goddesses playing musical instruments, etc., 
who have come to earth to receive the soul of the deceased. These screens 
belong to the early part of the eighteenth century and are the work of the cele- 
brated artist Tsunenobu Kano of Tokyo. They were originally made by order 
of the Daimyo of Mito for a Buddhist Temple. The paintings are in the best 
style of this celebrated artist. 

Among the most interesting additions to the Museum collections are three 
large panels of carved wood, representing St. Peter, the Nativity and the 
Ascension, and two marble panels carved in high relief, with Bacchanalian 
subjects. These fine examples of Italian and Spanish workmanship of the 
seventeenth century, have been selected for the Museum by Mrs. John Harrison 
and purchased out of the income from the Joseph E. Temple fund. 

Through the liberality of Mr. and Mrs. John Harrison, the Museum has 
received a valuable gift of Coptic tapestries of the tenth century, illustrating 
the best textile art of that style and period. 

Mr. Samuel B. Dean, of Boston, has recently added to the fine collection 
of gold and silver galons which he presented to the Museum some months 
ago. another series of beautiful examples which he procured in Europe during 
the past summer. This collection is now probably the best and most complete 
of its kind in this country, representing as it does the tinsel work of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. He has also donated some artistic examples 
of old Cordovan stamped and gilded leather which are exceedingly rare and 
interesting. 

A complete list of accessions will be found on the last page of this number 
of the Bulletin. 

A few copies of the large paper edition of Tulip Wake ok the Pennsyl- 
vania-German Potters ( 300 copies printed ). are still to be had. at $5.00 each. 
Application should he made to the Librarian of the Museum. 

A limited number of sets of the Bulletin for 1905 can be furnished at 
$1.00 a set. 
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School News. — Director France of the Textile School has been doing a 
great deal of work for the I*. S. Government at Washington where he is 
repeatedly called in consultation as an expert authority on textiles. The fact 
is gratifying recognition of the service the School is performing in developing 
on lines in which it is the pioneer in American education. 

Director Stratton, of the School of Applied Art, has heen forced by con- 
tinued ill health to ask for a leave of absence for an indefinite period, and has 
gone to Italy where he expects to spend the winter. 

Among the foreign students registered in the School this year, two are 
from China. They are registered in the Textile School, and expect to establish, 
on their return to their own country, a cotton mill in the province of Canton. 
Cotton mills on any such basis as that on which they are conducted in Kurope 
and America are practically unknown in China and the kind of interest in our 
methods which the presence here of these young Chinamen indicates is signifi- 
cant of changes in the Chinese industrial system which may prove to be of 
tremendous importance in the future. A Textile School equipped with modern 
machinery and conducted on much the same lines as the one in Philadelphia has 
existed for several years in Japan; but, of course, nothing of the sort exists in 
China. 

A highly successful exhibition and sale of objects of Industrial Art, 
arranged by the Alumni Association, was held at the School during the week- 
ending Xovember 25. The objects exhibited comprised furniture, with caned 
enrichment; metal-work, ornamental leather-work, textile fabrics, illustrated 
books, bookbinding, as well as sketches and studies in water-color and pastel, 
and in decorative sculpture. 

An exhibition of artistic bookbinding by Miss Agnes St. John, a former 
pupil of the School, who has since spent some time in Paris as the pupil of 
Dumont. was opened with a reception at the School building on Xovember 13. 
and continued for one week. Miss St. John is a member of a small group of 
women who have earned distinguished recognition as binders in a grade of 
work to which only that of the old masters in the art who flourished before 
machinery was invented is comparable. She is at present established in P»oston. 

The enrollment of students in both the Art and Textile Schools shows a 
gratifying increase over that of former years. 
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ACCESSIONS 

October— December. 1905 



CLASS 
Antiquities 



Arms 

Carvings. . 



Casts. . . . 
Ceramics 



Coins. 
Gi ASS. 



I. FAT lift . . . 

Musical In- 
struments 



Paintings. . 

Postage 

Stamps 

Textiles. . . 



OBJECT 

Rack, with Pewter Spoons, Dutch. .Will 

Century 

Colonial Relics ( I ) 

Colonial Relics ( i ) 

Colonial Relics (n) 

Colonial Relics (34) 

Alabaster Vases (3) 

Fish Scales, Dutch 

Water Color, in Ornate Frame of Curled anil 
Gilded Paper Filigree, French. XVIII 
Century 

Confederate I-ancc 

Bacchanalian Panels (2), Marble, Italian, 
XVII Century 

Panel, Wood. St. Peter. Italian, XVI Century 

Panel. Wood, The Nativity. Italian. XVII 
Century 

Panel, Wood. The Ascension, Spanish. XVII 
Century 

Group, Madonna and Child, (Imitation Ivory) 

Old American Pottery and Stoneware, 23 

Pieces 

Plate, Herculaneuni Pottery, Liverpool, Eng.. 

c. 1H00 

Vase Stand. Rohineau Pottery, Syracuse. N. Y. 

Plates (4), Portraits. Etruria, England 

Mug. Sunderland Lustre, Eng., c. 1820 

Vinaigrettes (2), Tucker and Hemphill, Phila.. 

c. iHjs 

Slip Cup, Morgantown, W. Va.. c. 1800 

Tiles (-•). Printed Decoration. Liverpool, Eng.. 

c. 1 760 

Dish, Slip Decorated, Pa 

Cup, Chantilly, France, c. 1750 

Jug. Lambeth. England, c. 1820 

Jug, Xevers Faience. 1-rance, XVIII Century 

Dish. Slip Decorated. Flemish, 1829 

Old European Porcelain, 38 Pieces 

Caudle Urn. Lambeth, Fngland, 1678 

Jugs (.•). Stoneware. Flemish. Early XVIII 

Dishes " 3 ) . ' Ch'a'l k Body Ware', by Robert ' W \ I- 

son, England, 1780 

Chilean (16) 

Pottle, Kensington Glass Works, Philadelphia 

Buttle, Coffin & Hay, Hammonton. N. J 

Flip Glass, by Baron Henry William Sticgel. 



iron Henry William 



c. 1827 and 



lip tilass, |jy Maron lien 
Manhtim, Pa.. 1761 '74. 
Flint Glass (7). by l?a 

Sticgel 

Vases (3) 

Dishes (4). Intaglio Glass. 
Cup Plates (2). Sandwich. 

1840 

Cup Plates (7). Patriotic and Other Designs.. 

Heads (7), Jamestown, Va., 1621*25 

Fragments of Lid and Window Glass. James 

town, Va., i62t-'25 

Cordovan. Stamped and Silvered (3), XVI 

and XVII Centuries 

Pan Pipes (S;.fHerl North Africa 

Watchman's Rattle 

Ttasset Horn. Algerian Rehab 

Egyptian Fiddle 

Double flageolet. American. Karly XIX Century 

I-arge Screens (21. by Tsunenohu Kano, Jap- 
anese, Early XVI II Century 

Chilean (51) 

Tapestries (5), Coptic. X Century 

Galons and Guimps ( 7 B>. XVI. XVII, XVlII 
Centuries 

16 



DOW ACQUIRED 

Bought 

Lent by Miss Jane A. Page. 
< liven by Miss Virginia Martcr. 
Given by Mrs. W. D. Frishmuth. 
Lent — Ozeas, Ramborgcr & Kechmlc Col. 
U nt— Oxcas. Ramborgcr & Keehmle Col. 
Given by Mrs. John Har 



llought. 

Given by Mr. Howard W. Kennedy. 

Bought--Tcmplc Fund. 
Bought — Temple Fund. 

Bought — Temple Fund. 

Bought — Temple Fund. 
Given by Mr. August Gerber. 

Given by Mrs. R. W. dcForcst. 
Rought. 

Given by Robineau Pottery. 

Rought. 

Bought. 

Given by Mr. Richard W. Davids. 
Given by Mr. Samuel P.. Dean. 

Bought. 
Rought. 
Bought. 
Bought. 

Bought — Temple Fund. 
Bought Temple Fund. 
Given by Rev. Alfred Duane Pell- 
Lent by' Mr. George C. Gillespie. 

Bought. 

Given by Col. Philip Figyclmcssy. 

Given by Mr. Victorino Alomo. 

Bought. 
Bought. 

Given by Dr. H. E. Muhlenberg. 
Bought. 

Given by Honcsdale Decorating Co. 
Given by Dugan Glass Co. 

Given by Mr. Lawrence W. Jenkins. 

Bought. 

Bought. 

Gift. 

Given by Mr. Samuel B. Dean. 
Given by Mrs. W. D. Frishmuth. 
Given by Mrs. W. D. Frishmuth. 
Bought. 
Bought. 

Lent — OjEcas, Bamberger & Keehmle Col 

Given by Mr. Kashichi Sano. 
Given by Mr. Victorino Alonio. 
Given by Mr. and Mrs. John Harrison. 

Given by Mr. Samuel B. Dean. 
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THE TUCKER AND HEMPHILL 
HARD PORCELAIN MANUFACTORY. PHILADELPHIA 

1825-1838 

To William Ellis Tucker, of Philadelphia, belongs the honor of being the 
first to supply the home market with a purely American porcelain. The story 
of his remarkable life-work and the history of the factory which he established, 
the first important one of its kind on this side of the Atlantic, cannot fail to 
prove of especial interest to the ceramic student. Commencing his investiga- 




EARLY TUCKER WARE, 1815-1818 
Painted m S«pi* 



tions with no previous knowledge of the composition of the ware, nor of the 
processes of its fabrication, he set resolutely to work to discover its hidden 
mysteries, and. wholly unaided by the practical experience of others, he suc- 
ceeded in a few years in perfecting, from new and untried materials, a porcelain 
body equal in all respects to the best which was being produced in Europe. 
His body was neither that of the French jx>tters nor the true bone of the 
English, but partook of the characteristics of both, the proportion of phosphate 
of lime, as shown by analysis, being about eight per cent., a very much smaller 
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percentage tlian in the English soft paste. While, therefore, the Tucker china 
cannot he classed as a soft porcelain, its specific gravity and thoroughly vitreous 
character would seem to fairly entitle it to he called a true hard paste porcelain, 
w hich it more nearly resembles. Indeed, fire-tests made by Prof. Isaac Broome, 
to whom we submitted specimens, show that the Tucker porcelain will stand 
a higher degree of heat than the Sevres ware of the same period. 

Strange as it may appear, but little has been published relative to this 
early venture, although seventy-five years ago Philadelphians justly prided 
themselves on their "China Factory/' and were in the habit of taking strangers 
lo visit it. as one of the principal points of interest in the city. 

During the years 1816 to 1822. Benjamin Tucker, a member of the religious 
Society of Friends, had a china shop on the south side of Market (then called 
High) street, at No. 324. between Ninth and Tenth streets. Philadelphia, near 
where the new Post Office building now stands.* lie built a small kiln in the 




PERFUME VIALS WHITE AND DECORATED 



rear of his property for the use of his son. William F.llis Tucker, who was thus 
enabled to employ much of his time in painting on the imported white china 
and firing it in the kiln. These attempts at decoration were at first crude and 
unsatisfactory, but they served to arouse an interest in the subject, which soon 
led him to commence experimenting with different clays which he procured 
in the vicinity of the city. These investigations finally resulted in the produc- 
tion of a fair quality of opaque queenswarc. He then turned his attention 
to kaolin and feldspar, and. after repeated failures, he at length succeeded in 
discovering the proper proportions of these ingredients, with hone-dust and 
Hint, necessary for the manufacture of a high grade of porcelain. The bodv 
thus obtained was translucent and of considerable hardness, density, and 
toughness, and e*apablc of withstanding extreme change's of temperature. The 
glaze was perfectly adapted to the body and of excellent composition. 

About the year 1825. Mr. Tucker first seriously attempted the maiui- 

•Some time previous to 1N25, Benjamin Tin ker, the father, retired from the china business 
.mil established a select academy at the southwest corner of Fifth and Mulberry streets, where 
for several years he was known as a prominent educator, He had been a teacher from 1799 t«» 
1 S 1 4 , as the Philadelphia directories show. 
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facture of the ware as a business venture. The old water-works at the north- 
west corner of Schuylkill-Front (Twenty-third) and Chestnut streets were 
obtained from the city, in which the necessary kilns, etc. were erected. On 
October 23, 182^, he purchased four acres of land, on which a feldspar quarry 
was situated, from Alexander Dixon, of Newcastle County. Delaware. 

Thomas Tucker, a younger brother, who was at a later date, as we shall 
see, associated with him in the business, prepared a historical sketch of this 
factory, which was read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, on 
June 8. 1868. The following quotations from this paper will show some of 
the difficulties encountered in the manufacture of porcelain at that period: 




VASE DECOR ATEO COLOGNE 30TTLE PLATE, -'SPIDER" DESIGN 
IN COLORS IN WHITE IN GOLD 



"He burned kiln after kiln with very poor success. The glazing would crack, 
and the body would blister; and. besides, we discovered that we had a man 
who placed the ware in the kiln who was employed by some interested parties 
in England to impede our success. 

"Most of the handles were found in the bottom of the s.-ggars after the 
kiln was burned. We could not account for it. until a deaf-and-dumb man in 
our employment detected him running his knife around each handle as he placed 
them in the kiln. 

"At another time, every piece of china had to be broken before it could 
be taken out of the seggar. We always washed the round < >'s, the article 
in which the china was placed in the kiln, with silex : but ibis man had washed 
them with feldspar, which of course melted, and fastened every article to the 
bottom. But William discharged him, and we got over that difficulty*" 

In 1828 Thomas Tucker commenced to learn the different branches of the 
business. During the same year. Thomas Iiulme. of Philadelphia, invested 
some money in the enterprise and was admitted to partnership, as appears by 
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the mark found on a number of puce* made that year, being printed in red, 
beneath the glaze. •'Tucker & Hulmc, China Manufacturers. Philadelphia, 
1828." This partnership, however, dots not seem to have continued for more 
than a year or so. 

On the 22nd of August. 1832. W illiam Ellis Tucker died, hut previous 
to that date Judge Joseph Hemphill, of Philadelphia, had been admitted as a 
partner in the business. The latter had recently returned from a trip to Europe, 
where he had become deeply interested in the manufacture of porcelain. Messrs. 
Tucker and Hemphill purchased the property at the southwest corner of 
Schuylkill-Sixth ( Seventeenth » and Chestnut streets, where they erected a large 
factory, storehouse, and three kilns, and greatly increased the producing capacity 
of the works. 

After the death of the founder, Thomas Tucker continued to superintend 
the business, which was carried on in the name of Joseph Hemphill, who 
associated with him his son. the late Robert Coleman Hemphill, of West 
Chester, l'a. 

The porcelain works continued with varying success for several years. 
By an Act of Assembly dated April 15th. 1X35. an American Porcelain Company 
was incorporated, consisting of Eastern gentlemen, to whom Judge Hemphill 
sold his interest. Whether this company ever operated the works does not 
fully appear, but it would seem doubtful, as Judge Hemphill made an exhibit 
of war^.' at the Franklin Institute in 1836. It is sa '<l that the company, being 
unfortunate in other enterprises, was not able to give the porcelain manu- 
facture proper attention. 

On October 1. 1837. after the retirement of Judge Hemphill, the factory 
was leasc^d for a term of six months by Thomas Tucker, who purchased all of 
the unburned ware then on hand, with the other materials and fixtures, as 
appear> in an article of agreement signed by John Kynex. at P.oston, who 
seems to have acquired the property, or acted in the capacity of agent. The 
new proprietor continued the manufacture of fine porcelain for about a year, 
until he had filled a store, which he had taken on Chestnut stre*et. above Seventh, 
with the ware. He then discontinued the making of porcelain, ami engaged in 
the business of importing china from Europe. In the latter part of 1 84 1 he sold 
out his entire stock at his store. 100 Chestnut street, through C. C. Mackev. 
auctioneer. Mr. Tucker afterwards engaged in the cotton business, and died 
in Philadelphia in July, lPtjo. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WARE 

The products of this factory may be divided into three periods, as follows: 

1st. The Tucker period, from 1825 to 1828. 

2nd. The Tucker & Hulme period, covering the year 1828. 

3rd. The Tucker & Hemphill period, from 1832 to 1838. 

First Period 

The productions of the early W. E. Tucker period are now scarce. The 
pn«te is yellowish, showing a greater percentage of bone than in the later ware. 
The only attempts at ornamentation were crude and inartistic. Simple land- 
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scapes, butterflies and the like were painted roughly, always over the glaze, 
in sepia or brown monochrome. The former were all of the same general 
character, a house, with lake in the foreground and mountains in the distance, 
produced by a few sweeps of the brush, but no two exactly alike in details. 
The decoration was always done by hand, the printing or transfer process 
apparently never having been employed at any period at these works. A con- 
siderable amount of ware was sold in an undecorated condition which was 
generally warped, twisted and blistered, showing that the manufacture was at 
that time largely in the experimental stage. The shapes produced were prin- 
cipally original in design and not taken from the French wares, as was the case 
at a later date, Gold was used in the decoration to only a limited extent, the 
sepia landscapes being as a rule the only ornamentation attempted. A few 
examples of gilded ware were produced in a tentative way. but the gold was of 
inferior quality and rather thinly applied. 

Numerous examples of this period in the Museum collection show the 
influence of the Fnglish potters in the shapes of coffee pots, tea pots ami cups 
and saucers, while other pieces are entirely original in design. 

Second Period 

During the year 1828. when Thomas Hulme was connected with the works, 
considerable improvement was made in the decoration of the ware. The 
rough, brown daubs, intended for embellishment, gave place to overglazc 
paintings of sprays or groups of flowers, usually without the addition of gold, 
although a limited amount of the ware was finished in white and gold. A 
pitcher, in the Museum collection, is decorated only with gold bands and the 
initials C. II.. having been made for Charles Burd. It bears the mark of Tucker 
and Hulme, with the date. 1828. in red. 

After the retirement of Mr. I Inline, at the end of about a year, William 
Ellis Tucker appears to have continued the manufacture alone, until the year 
1832. but the quality of the ware and the character of the decoration remained 
practically unchanged. Roses and bouquets of flowers or figures of birds were 
usually the subjects chosen by the painters and gold was used but sparingly. 

Third Period 

Soon after the business passed into the hands of Judge Hemphill, artists 
and artisans were brought over from France. F.ngland and Germany, and a 
more pretentious style of decoration was introduced, although for a while 
the sepia landscapes continued to be used, in combination with gold. The 
French methods of ornamentation came much into vogue about this time. The 
ware was sold very extensively to the well-to-do people in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and nearly every family of prominence or wealth had table services 
or pieces made to order and decorated with initials, monograms, medallions, or 
armorial bearings, usually enclosed in wreaths of flowers or gold tracery. Com- 
pact bands and festoons of exquisitely painted flowers, in which the rose, tulip, 
and forget-me-not were generally prominent, encircled many of the finer pieces. 
Some of the vases and pitchers and many of the table pieces were close copies 
of Sevres forms, and some of the ware*, sold at the present time for French 
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work by ignorant bric-a-brac dealers, was made in l'hiladelpbia between 1833 
and 1838. Excellent portraits of prominent men were painted on some of the 
larger pieces, an example uf the latter being still preserved in a pitcher owned 
by Hon. William Wayne, of Paoli, Pa., which is embellished on one side with 
a view of the historic monument at Paoli. and on the other with a colored 
likeness of Major General Anthony Wayne, copied from an oil portrait by 
Charles Wilson I Vale. This interesting piece is one of a pair made for Colonel 
Isaac Wayne, son of General "Mad Anthony." and is marked on the bottom, 
in red, "Manufactured by Jos. Hemphill. Phila." A similar example, in the 
Pennsylvania Museum, is a pitcher containing a tinted portrait of General 
Washington which is evidently a copy of one of William Birch's enamels after 
Stuart's first picture, known as the Yaughan j>ortrait, now in the possession of 
Mrs. Joseph Harrison, of Philadelphia. Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, of Phila- 
delphia, also owns a i>oreelain vase on which is a painting of Napoleon at the 
burning of Moscow, which his father purchased at the factory in 1833. 




WATER WORKS. SCHUYLKILL— FRONT AND CHESTNUT. PHILADELPHIA 
Used it a China Factory in 1815 

The ware of this best period is very similar to the French porcelain of 
the same period, but has a bluer tint. Sometimes the glaze, where it has 
accumulated in grooves, has a pronounced blue color. 

The Museum possesses the largest collection of Tucker and Hemphill 
porcelain in existence, with the original pattern b<x>ks of the factory, showing 
in black and white, and in colors, every shape and pattern produced. 

Much of this ware is owned by old Philadelphia families and it is to be 

hoped that many of the best pieces will eventually be added to the Museum 

collection for permanent preservation. . T , 

1 1 hnwiN A. Barmen. 
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JAPANESE LACQUERS 

Efforts arc now being made to procure for this Museum an educational 
exhibit of Japanese lacquers in all stages of development showing the several 
processes of manufacture and the different varieties of lacquer wares. The 
Museum has a good collection of Chinese and Japanese lacquers, among which 
are some exceedingly 
fine examples. The 
best of these is a cabi- 
net containing two en- 
closed compartments 
and seven drawers, the 
total height being five 
feet four and a half 
inches. This is one of 
the finest pieces of 
lacquer exhibited by 
the Japanese Commis- 
sion at the Centennial 
Exposition in 1876. 
The frame work, in- 
cluding the uprights 
and heading around 
the d r a w e r s and 
shelves, is the carved 
cinnabar red lacquer, 
known as tsutshu, 
while the panels of 
closets and drawers are 
of roiro, or greenish 
black, lacquer, with 
gold painted designs large bowl. Japanese 

and inlaVS Of pearl, Showing T»k»m«kie. Hutmiku ind Nilhiji Licqu«rs 

tortoise-shell . ivor y, F "" of F '« ur " ,n ,,or> 

malachite and jade. 

Of an entirely different nature is a howl more than twenty-two inches in 
diameter, which is covered throughout with gold lacquer, the heads and hands 
of the figures alone being of inlaid ivory. The panels around the edge arc 
principally what is known as takamakic, or raised gold lacquer, relieved by the 
hiramakic, or fiat gold lacquer, and the nashiji, or sprinkled gold variety, so 
called because it resembles the skin of a pear. 

The oldest example in the collection is an exquisite little writing case of 
the early part of the eighteenth century. The top of the cover is of the prized 
hirame-nashiji lacquer, entirely covered with minute scales of gold leaf which 
have been carefully set in place, one at a time, by means of a bamboo point. 
The box is lined with the raised gold lacquer, known as takamakie, in beau- 
tiful designs, while graceful flowers of inlaid mother-of-pearl add an artistic 
touch. 
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There are also in the collection a mimher of fine examples of the Soo-chow 
or carved red cinnabar lacquer of the Chinese and numerous specimens of the 
black Chinese lacquer with painted decorations and mother-of-pearl inlays. 

The proposed exhibit, showing tools and processes of lacquer making, will, 
undoubtedly, increase the interest of the public in this beautiful art and will 
enable them to distinguish the different varieties of lacquer which have been 
brought to such a wonderful state of perfection by the Japanese. 




CABINET. JAPANESE 



Showing TiuKhu, Ro>ro and Gold Lacquart 
With Inlays of Pearl. Tortoiie-Shel 1 , Ivory, Malaenite and Jade 
From tha Centennial E«po»ition, 1876 
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AN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF FURNITURE 

In last year's report attention was called to the pressing need of new 
cases in the East ( lallery. to permit the earning out of long-cherished plans 
for the more effective arrangement of the collections of ceramics, carvings, 
metal-work, enamels, glass and furniture. The last is one of the hest public 
collections of the kind in this country, but the inadequate space which, under 
existing conditions, is available for it. has prevented its proper installation. 
The furniture of all countries and periods is now crowded together on narrow 
platforms at each side of the (lallery, while the central space is entirely occupied 
by antiquated floor cases which are unsuitable for the effective display of the 
other collections. By erecting new cases for the better accommodation of the 
collections mentioned, much of the floor space of the apartment could be fitted 
up with appropriate booths for the geographical and chronological arrange- 
ment of furniture. By making these changes the installation of the Japanese 
house, which since 1893 has been stored in the basement, would be made 
possible. 

With a view to effecting these much desired changes, which it was believed 
would cost about $5000, careful estimates have been obtained and it has been 
found that the expense of procuring the desired cases will be considerably less 
than was at first supposed. New cases of the most approved pattern in hard 
wood, with plate glass fronts and the best quality of hardware, can be built 
for $3000. 

The purchase of these new cases will, therefore, not only permit the more 
effective arrangement of the valuable collection of furniture, and thus greatly 
enhance the educational value of the exhibit, but will enable the Curator to 
systematically rearrange the other collections mentioned and to so display them 
that they will show to much better advantage and be of the greatest practical 
assistance to art students, historians and artisans, and surpass in value and 
interest similar collections in any of the other American museums. 

The sum needed to effect these improvements it not larj;e, but there is at 
present no available fund that can be appropriated for the purpose. The 
Museum is dependent on its friends for the carrying out of these plans. Con- 
tributions toward such a fund will be thankfully received. 




THE JOSEPH E. TEMPLE TRUST 

In the year 1884. the late Joseph K. Temple, of Philadelphia, executed a 
deed of trust, in which the sum of $50,000 was set aside as a permanent fund, 
the income of which, after his death, should form a perpetual fund, three- 
fifths of which were to be used for the benefit of the Museum in the purchase 
of works of art executed by artisans or workmen, preferring and favoring 
Americans, when possible, and two-fifths to be used in the establishment of 
scholarships in thf schools connected with the Museum and in prizes for competi- 
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tion by the students of these schools. This perennial benefaction has resulted 
in the purchase for the Museum of many of the most valuable objects on 
exhibition, 

It was expressly provided in the deed of trust that the income from this 
fund should be used from time to time without requiring the income of 
each year to be expended in the same year. By this provision it is made possible 
to accumulate the income from year to year when not needed for immediate 

use. so that there may be 
available at any time a fund 
sufficiently large to secure 
any particularly desirable 
objects or collections which 
may be offered. 

Among the numerous 
objects exhibited in the 
Museum, which have been 
purchased with the income 
from the Temple fund, the 
following may be men- 
tioned : 

Plaster cast of the 
celebrated pulpit in the 
Cathedral at Siena. Italy, 
erected in 1268, executed 
by Xiccola Pisano. This 
reproduction is of the exact 
size of the original, six- 
teen feet in height. 

Full size cast of the 
celebrated Columbus doors 
in the west front of the 
Capitol Building at Wash- 
ington, designed by Randolph Rogers and executed in bronze by F. von 
Miller, at Munich. 

A large wrought iron grille of delicate and elaborate workmanship with 
details of a bouquet of roses, twining morning glories, "cat tails." butterflies and 
scroll work, executed by L. Bergeotte. of Paris. France, and exhibited at the 
International Exposition of 10,00. 

A collection of Tiffany Favrile glass, occupying an entire case and con- 
sisting of carefully selected examples <»f the best work of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany 
in glass modeling and coloring, in imitation of precious stones, and illustrating 
his work from the commencement of the manufacture to the present time, which 
received high awards at the recent International Expositions. 

A large collection of German wrought iron work of the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century, consisting of door hardware, locks, hinges, escutcheons and 
ornaments of various kinds. This collection of original examples is perhaps 
the best of its kind ever brought to this country. 




copy OF PULPIT 
E>ccut«d by Niceolt Pltino, m i»68, in Cith«dr«l it S>«n», Italy 
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A large vase of Minton porcelain, exquisitely decorated in the pate-sur- 
patc style by Mr. M. L. Solon, the greatest artist in the world in this branch 
of decorative art. The vase stands twenty- fours inches in height. The ground 

color is a dull dark olive green on 
which the white reliefs stand out 
in effective contrast. The subjects 
are, on one side ''The Merry 
Jester" and on the reverse a puppet 
show in which the little wooden 
actors arc represented in the play 
of "Minerva. (loddess of Wisdom. 
Vanquished by Love."' This superb 
piece is in Mr. Solon's best style 
ami is one of the Chefs tl'ocuxrc 
of the Museum. 

The result of this liberal bene- 
faction is that Mr. Temple's name 
is perpetuated for all time by the 
beautiful works of art which are 
purchased and labeled with his 
name. Kaeh year new objects are 
added to the Museum from this 
fund, s* « that the memory of the 
donor is constantly being revived. 
It is to be hoped that other public- 
spirited citizens will emulate Mr. 
Temple's example in thus provid- 
ing constantly renewed instruction 
and enjoyment for the people, by 
furnishing the means to gather 
together in the Museum, from all 
quarters of the globe, the best 
work in all branches of the 
copy of bronze doors in the CAPiToc decorative and industrial arts. 

WASHINGTON 




SHRINE FROM TEMPLE GATE 

As stated in the previous number of the BULLETIN, the ancient shrine, 
carvings and bronzes, from the Temple Gate, recently erected in Fairmount 
Park, have been placed on exhibition in Memorial Hall. It will be remembered 
that this old Temple Gate, or Xio-mon. was exhibited at the St. Louis Rxposi- 
tion and was purchased by Mr. John H. Converse and Mr. Samuel M. Vauclain 
and presented to the City of Philadelphia, through the Fairmount Park Art 
Ass< >c kit ion. 
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This shrine consists of a central figure of Kwanon, Goddess of Mercy, 
seated on a lotus flower, in a cabinet, and attended at either side by two large 
wooden figures, which were carved by famous artists about the year 1650. The 
two carved dogs, which arc claimed to date hack to about the year 1250, are 
particularly noteworthy. In front of the shrine are temple hells, gongs, etc., 
with incense hurners and incense. Stretching away on either side are carved 
wooden figures of students and priests, which are not shown in the illustration. 
This shrine has heeu arranged in the South Vestibule to the left of the entrance 




ANCIENT SHRINE FROM TEMPLE GATE 



The Temple Gate itself stands to the west of Memorial Hall, and measures 
forty-five feet in height by thirty feet in length. The two colossal figures of 
Xios or guards are enclosed in the base of the structure, one on each side. A 
bakony extends around the four sides of the second story, from the interior of 
which the shrine has been removed. At one corner a large bronze bell is 
suspended from the roof. The walls and ceilings of this structure, both above 
and helow. are almost entirely covered with curious wood carvings and 
paintings, some of them dating hack fully three hundred years. 
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OLD AMERICAN CUT GLASS 

On account of the difficulty in identifying particular patterns of old cut 
glass, it is next to impossible to recognize pieces of American manufacture 
unless they can l>e traced directly to their sources. The Museum has recently 
come into possession of some exceedingly interesting specimens, however, 

which are fully authenticated. 




From Mr. Craig D. Ritchie 
and Miss Henrietta Ritchie 
a most interesting collection 
has been received, including 
a large punch bowl, decanters, 
candlesticks, and tall cham- 
pagne and wine glasses, which 
were manufactured by John 
and Craig Ritchie at Ritchie- 
town, now part of the City of 
Wheeling, in the State of West 
Virginia, about the year 1835. 
Considering the early period 
of its production this glass is 
of good color and excellent 
quality, the cuttings are heavy 
and the patterns of which 
there are several, are quaint 
and interesting. The punch 
bowl is here shown. 

From Miss Henrietta 
Graff the Museum has also 
received some American cut 
glass, consisting of decanter, 
wine glasses, tumblers and 



CUT GLASS OECANTER AND TUMBLER WcltCT pitcher. TllCSe ATC of 

M*de ifi p.mburg. pa.. •<> 1638 even earlier manufacture and 

are interesting from a histori- 
cal standpoint. The father of the donor. Mr. Frederic (iraff, a noted Phila- 
delphia engineer in the early part of the nineteenth century, had furnished the 
City of Pittsburg with valuable information on the subject of a municipal 
water system. ( )n the 24th of December. 1827. resolutions were passed by the 
Select and Common Councils of Pittsburg extending the thanks of the city to 
Mr. Graff, and at the same time an order was issued for a service of cut glass 
to be manufactured for him in Pittsburg. These pieces, now given to the 
Museum by Miss Graff, are a portion of the set. which was presented to her 
father on March 17, 1828. The pattern of these pieces is entirely different 
from those of the Virginia factory, and while the glass is of excellent quality 
it was made when the manufacture was in the experimental stage and the 
mechanical processes had not been entirely perfected. A peculiarity of this 
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glass is the presence of 
innumerable minute air 
bubbles ("seed" ) which 
in certain lights appear 
as a silvery sheen on the 
surface. This s a m e 
effect, produced by too 
low a temperature in tbe 
melting, is to be ob- 
served in some of the 
old Swedish glassware, 
and while in reality an 
imperfection, the effect 
is not unpleasing. 

S p e C i a I atu nti< m 
will be given to complet- 
ing the Museum collec- 
tion of American 
glassware, which already 
is the largest and most 
important of its kind. 
The knowledge that the 
particular patterns of 
these recently acquired 
pieces are American will undoubtedly be of great assistance in the recognition 
of other varieties of cut glass which originated in the numerous cutting shops of 
the I'nited States early in the nineteenth century. 




CUT GLASS PUNCH BOWL 
Mid* by John and Oa.g Ritchi* 
Wheel. ng, W Va . about 163; 



NOTES 

Appropriation'. — On account of the crowded condition of the Museum 
exhibits application was made, to City Councils, through the Commissioners of 
Fainnount Park, for an appropriation to be used in fitting up some of the 
unfinished apartments in the basement of Memorial Hall. It is with pleasure 
we are able to announce the securing of an appropriation of $5000 for his pur- 
pose. The work of putting these apartments into condition for exhibition 
purposes will lie commenced at an early day. 

Important Accrssioxs. — From Miss Henrietta draff the Museum has 
received a valuable collection of Greco-Roman pottery. Oriental and Kuropean 
silver jewelry. Pueblo Indian pottery, a carved and gilded modern French chair, 
marble statue of the Madonna and early American cut glass, the latter of which 
is described more fully on another page of this issue. 

Mr. Craig D. Ritchie and Miss Henrietta Ritchie have presented a most 
interesting group of cut glass made at Wheeling. W. Ya., by the uncle and 
father of the donors about 1835, The presentation of this most desirable collec- 
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tinn was inspired by the article on American glassware in the January number 
of the Bulletin. 

Among the most important purchases of the past three months are a 
beautiful embroidered velvet coat and silk gilet of the Louis XVI. period, a 
Venetian carved corporation standard of the seventeenth century, a Chinese 
"Lowestoft" dish of the eighteenth century with memorial designs of General 
Washington, and some rare and curious examples of old American earthenware 
and stoneware from an early pottery in Strasburg. Ya. 

V • • 

Glassware. — A portion of the collection of old American glassware has 
been relabeled and installed in a new case in the North Corridor, to which the 
recent accessions have been added. A second case will soon be installed. 

Wroicht Iron. — The large collection of old German wrought iron has 
been removed from the cases in the aisle of the North Corridor and placed on 
the adjacent wall where it shows to greater advantage. 

Chances. — Some important changes in the arrangement of exhibits will 
be announced in the next number of the Bulletin. 

• • • 

School News.— J. Parker Cummings. of the current year wool class in 
the Textile School, has taken a position as Assistant Styler with the American 
Woolen Company in New York City. Robert E. Henry, of last year's cotton 
class, has accepted a position as assistant to the Agent of the Brighton Mills, 
Passaic, N. J. 

A well-attended and successful meeting of the Alumni Association of the 
Textile School was held at the School building on February 12th. The meeting 
was one of a series arranged by the Association at which addresses on subjects 
of a practical nature shall be given by men of experience. The subject con- 
sidered at this meeting was '"Cost Finding" and the principal address was by 
Mr. John P. Wood, of the firm of William Wood & Co.. the other speakers being 
Mr. John Burt, of the Southwark Mills, ami Mr. Mitchell Stead of Folwell 
Brothers. A paper by the latter gentleman on steam dyeing is promised for a 
future meeting. 

Under the auspices of the Alumni Association of the Art School an exhibi- 
tion of original illustrations from the Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies' 
Home Journal was held in the Auditorium of the School from February 5th 
to 17th. inclusive. The drawings, valued at five thousand dollars, were gen- 
erously loaned by the Curtis Publishing Company, and the collection was 
assembled by Mr. Paul Lachenmeyer, a graduate and former instructor of the 
School, now connected with the Curtis Company. The Association is planning, 
for an early date, an exhibit of up-to-date work in color printing, which cannot 
fail to be of value and interest. 

Under Mr. Volkmar's direction some excellent work has been done recemtly 
in the Pottery Class, in the direction of making moulded ware. Hitherto the 
use of moulds was not permitted and the work of the School was strictly 
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confined to the production of hand-made pieces, in which form was the main 
consideration, and no duplication was possible, hut for the sake of producing 
pieces in sufficient quantity to make it possihle for the class to do more in the 
way of painted decoration than could he done otherwise, a certain amount of 
work with the moulds is now done. 

The designs are still individual, and the use of moulds is only allowed in 
case an individual student wishes several identical pieces from his own design 
on which to try various schemes in painted decoration. 

On February J4th the monthly conference of the Association of Friends" 
Schools of the Middle States was held at the School, the address being made 
by Principal Miller on the subject. ' Art and Its Place in (icneral Education." 
After the adjournment of the conference the members made a tour of inspection 
of the School of Applied Art and the Textile School. 

• • ■ 

Museum Library. — The library of the Museum contains many interesting 
and valuable lxtoks relating to the various fields of artistic expression. It con- 
sists of some fourteen hundred books and thirteen hundred pamphlets, and being 
catholic in its choice, aims to cover all lines of human achievement. To the 
eyes of the world the pamphlet may not seem of great value ; to the historian it 
is very often a mine of information, and a collection of pamphlets is no mean 
part of a library's usefulness. 

The School also has a library, larger than the one at the Museum, and 
entirely distinct from it. Here the student finds material that supplements the 
work of the class room ; also a fund of suggestion to aid him in the carrying 
out of his original ideas. 

To enumerate a few titles in the Museum library : There is a very inter- 
esting book in three volumes. The History of Modern Painting, by Richard 
M tuber, dealing with the modern art of all countries, and well illustrated. The 
book is a translation from the German, which was made in part by Mr. Krnest 
Dowson, a young English poet of some renown. The translators have caught 
most happily the atmosphere of the German original, and have made a volume 
of charming reading. 

The catalogues of the paintings in the private collections of Mr. P. A. B. 
Widemr and the late Mr. YV. L. Elkins are valuable for their reproductions, 
in fine brown tints, of works of the old masters, early English painters, and 
painters of the modern school. 

These sumptuous volumes were prepared, and the plates engraved, by 
Gonpil and Co., of Paris. They are large folios, handsomely bound in full 
morocco, and printed on the finest Japan paper. They were presented to the 
Museum by Mr. Widener and Mr. Elkins. 

An enthusiastic lover of the arts of the East has said. "Were a man to live 
as long as Methuselah he would never cease to find fresh beauties in a Persian 
carpet." As a representative of this side of the wonderful Eastern genius, there 
is a volume devoted to the Holy Carpet of the Mosque at Ardebil, by Edward 
Stebbing. It contains an essay on Persian carpets, and seven plates, exquisitely 
hand-colored, showing in detail the beauties of the sacred carpet, and giving 
full descriptions of each plate. 
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An excellent collection of specimens of the textile manufactures of India, 
in eleven volumes, has been gathered together by J. Forbes Watson, showing 
the modern work of the looms of India. These volumes are rich in suggestion 
of design and color combinations. 

In the field of ceramics the library is exceedingly well equipped. There 
are handbooks and general manuals that are very helpful to the student, as well 
as many works on special subjects, whose authors have followed out one line 
of research. Jacqucmart's Histoire de la Ceramiquc is a standard work, which 
is highly recommended ; Ris Paquot includes much excellent matter in his well- 
illustrated work. Histoire de la Faience Ancienne. 

An illustrated book, The History and Description of French Porcelain, by 
F. S. Auschcr. has recently been added to the library. 

M. L. Solon has recently given to the public two interesting books, A Brief 
History of Old English Porcelain, and A History and Description of the Old 
French Faience. His splendid book on Ancient Art Stoneware of the Low 
Countries and Germany has just been acquired by the library. It is in two large 
folio volumes, printed on Dutch handmade paper, and illustrated with numerous 
etchings and drawings made by the author. The Pennsylvania Museum has 
several fine examples of his pate-sur-pate work. 

There are a number of delightful books on the arts of China and Japan, 
rhief among them being the magnificient catalogue of the ceramic collection of 
Mr. William T. Walters, of Baltimore, the gift of Mr. John Story Jenks. This 
volume, entitled Oriental Ceramic Art. is in ten sections, including a volume of 
text to accomp-my the complete work, by S. W. liushell. and one hundred and 
sixteen colored plates, which are the feature of the book, and are most beau- 
tiful examples of the art of Prang and Company, of Boston, who spent six years 
in their production. 

The Catalogue of the J. Pierpont Morgan Collection of Chinese Porcelains 
is a most artistic example of modern bookmaking. It is beautifully printed and 
bound, is profusely illustrated with fine colored plates, and is altogether a 
delight to handle. Mr. Morgan's splendid collection of Chinese porcelains can 
be seen at the Metropolitan Museum. New York, where it is now deposited. 
A handsome leather case, in keeping with the binding, has been especially made, 
for the better presentation of this beautiful volume. 

The most authoritative work on the art of the Japanese potter is the Cata- 
logue of Japanese Pottery in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, by Prof. Edward 
S. Morse. Prof. Morse has devoted twenty years to the preparation of this 
catalogue, and speaks with the highest authority on this subject, which he has 
made his life study. 

G. A. Audslev's Ornamental Arts of Japan deals with many fields of art. 
viz: Lacquer. Embroidery and Textiles. Painting. Prints, etc. It is in two large 
volumes and contains many fine illustrations in colors. Audsley and Bowes's 
Ceramic Art of Japan, and W. C Culland's Chinese Porcelain may be men- 
tioned also as very valuable additions to the subject. 

The collector, the amateur, and the general reader who enjoys looking at 
beautiful books will find in the Museum library much that will help, interest, 
and delight. M. H. S. 
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Photographs on Sale 

Tht following stereoscopic photographs, taken during the Centennial 
Exposition in 1876. are offered by the .Museum at the nominal price of fifty 
cents for the set of ten : — 

1. Portland or Barberini vase copied by Wedgwood from the celebrated 
original in the British Museum. 

2. Candlestick and biberon copied by Minton & Co., Kngland, from 
original examples of Henri Deux or Orion Faience, of which only sixty-five 
pieces are known to exist. 

3. Elaborately carved ivory tusk of elephant, thirty-five inches long, 
with beautifully carved teak wood stand. The original, of Chinese workman- 
ship, now in this Museum, was exhibited at the Centennial Exposition. 

4. Modem English Worcester porcelain piece in the form of an auto 
shell supported by a mermaid with relief decorations in gold. 

5. Decorative shield of silver from the original in the Museum at 
Milan. Italy. 

6. Salver representing the Triumph of Ariadne, from the original in the 
royal collection of plate at Windsor. 

7. Wood carving of the sixteenth century, representing the Adoration of 
the Magi. 

8. Model of the Kemble vase, of frosted silver and rej>ousse work, by 
Chantry. Made in England in 1839. 

9. Shield of cast iron representing a battle between the Romans and 
Germans. From the original in the Musee de Cluny, Paris, sixteenth century, 
Italian. 

10. Silver tankard with repousse decorations, eighteenth century, German. 




Catalogues and Handbooks on SaJe 

The following publications are on sale at the south entrance to the Museum : 



Lake Dwellings of Switzerland $0.05 

Hammer Collection of Creek and Roman Antiquities 35 

Catalogue of American Potteries and Porcelains 25 

A Brief History of the Bayeux Tapestry 10 

Cork Models of Windsor Castle, Tower of London. Westminster Abbey. 

Church of St. Peter. Rome 10 

duide to the Pompeian Room 05 

Guide to the Tower of London 05 

Souvenir Post Cards (set of 6) 10 

The Great Seals of England 25 

Hand book of the Collection of Tulip Ware of the Pennsylvania-German 

Potters : 

Paper Cover 1.00 

I.arge Edition. Cloth 5.00 

Bulletin of the Museum 25 
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ACCESSIONS 

January— March, 1906 



CLASS 

AsTIOUlTIES 

Caevincs . . . 

( LRAMICl . . . 



I 
I 

Fi uniti es. . 
Gi as* 



Jgw Emv. 

Luna. 

UlMU. . 



Meial Work 
Musical In 



OBJECT 

Quilt. Cotton. Printed Designs. Eng., c 1815 

Fan, Black Satin, Hand Painted 

Corporation Standard, Wood, Venice. XVII. 
Century 

Statuette. Marble. Madonna. Italy 

Mug, Washington and I-afaycttc Portraits. 

Staffordshire, Eng., c. 181s 

Plate, Chelsea, England, c. 1760 

Dish, Washington Memorial, Chinese. XVIII. 
Century 

Dish. "Lowestoft" Style, Chinese. XVIII 
Century 

Water Jug and Water Cooler, Stoneware, by 
Solomon Bell, Strasburg, Va.. c. 1845 

Tiles (7). Tin Enamel. Puebla, Mexico. XVII 

and XVIII. Centuries 

Vases (8). Greco Roman 

Cinerary Urn, Greco- Roman 



HOW ACQUIRED 
Given by Mrs Hampton L Carson. 
Given by Miss Henrietta Graff. 

Bought— Temple Fund. 

Given by Miss Henrietta Graff, 



Mask, Crcc^ Roman 

Plate and Water Jar, Made by Pueblo 
Indians 



Plaque, Tin Enamel, Htsnano >1 

Bottle, Modern Egyptian 

Vase, "Lowestoft" Slyle, Chinese 

Plate, Franklin Commemoration, Trenton. N. J., 

1 006 

Plate. Delft, Germany. XVIII. Century. 



Tex rn is . . 



Jug, Printed Decoration, Luxembourg. XVIII. 

Century 

Chair. Gilt. Velour Covering, Modern French 

Cut Glass (6). Pittsburg. Pa., 1828 

Cut Glass <m>. Kitchirtnwn. W. Va., 1810 

• 840 

Cut Glass (7), Ritehictown, W. Va., 1830 

1840 

Silver Articles (8). Bulgaria, Russia. Turkey. 

etc 

Embroidered Goat Skins (2), French. XX III 
Century 

30th National Encampment G. A. R.. Colorado. 

»9©S 

McKinley Memorial. Reading, Pa.. 1905 

Example of Enamel on Copper, by Nouailher. 
Limoges, France. XVII Century 

Flute iNokan), Japan 

Castanets, Spain 

Sistrum (2). Xylophone, Java.. 

Puerto Rican Drum, Chinese Fiddle 

Japanese Sono Koto, lapanese Prayer Gone* 

(2) 

Flathead Indian Drum 

Cricket Cage. Gourd, Chinese 

Lyre Guitar. Italy. Early XIX. Century 

Harp (Soung). P.iirmah. XVIII. Century 

Coat and Waistcoat. Embroidered, France, 
Louis XVI 

Mail Bag. Embroidered. Switzerland, XVIII. 
Century 



Bought. 
Bought. 

Given by Mrs. Margaret Rem SCO. 
Bought. 

Bought — Temple Fund. 
Given by Mt«» Henrietta Graff, 
(iiven by Miss Henrietta Graff. 
Given by Miss Henrietta Graff. 
Given by Miss Henrietta Graff. 

Given by Miss Henrietta Graff. 

Given by Miss Henrietta Graff. 

Given by Miss Henrietta Graff. 

Given by Miss Henrietta Graff. 

Bought. 

Bought- -Temple Fund. 

Bought — Temple Fund. 

Given by Miss Henrietta Graff. 

Given by Miss Henrietta Graff. 

Given by Mr. Craig I). Ritchie. 

Given by Miss Henrietta Ritchie. 

Given by Miss Henrietta Graff. 

Given by Mr. Samuel B. I Van. 

Given by Col John P. Nicholson. 
Given by Col. John P. Nicholson. 

Given by Mrs. John Harrison. 
Given by Mrs. Wm. I). Plishnuth. 
Given by Mrs. Wm. D. Frishnutth. 
Bought. 
Bought. 

Bought. 
Bought. 

Lent by Mr. R. E. Difenderfer. 
Bought— Temple Fund. 
Bought— Temple Fund. 

Bought— Temple Fund. 

Bought— Temple Fund. 
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OLD SAMPLERS 

In studying the history of the Sampler we find that it served a double 
purpose, in teaching the alphabet and numerals, and also needle work, as 
applied to ornamentation. Text books devoted to these subjects were scarce, 
so that in marking linens and napery the sampler could be passed from one to 




UNFINISHED SAMPLER DATED 1634 

another. It bore a relationship to the little horn-book or primer, which 
served the same purpose, in a measure. The latter was in the shape of a hand 
mirror or "battledore." with the printed alphabet, numerals, pictures and verses 
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EARLY SAMPLER. OF OVAL FORM 

through generations. The silk with which it was 
worked retains the colors as fresh and bright as if 
wrought but yesterday. 

Most of the earlier samplers were of coarse or 
fine handspun linen, long and narrow in shape, with 
designs scattered irregularly over the surface, and 
rows of what afterwards developed into borders in 
the eighteenth century, with lace and knot stitches, 
often at the top or bottom. There were two kinds of 
lace stitches, double cut work, or pit nto-lagi into, in 
which both warp and woof were removed, and punto 
tirato, in which the threads were drawn. 

The unfinished sampler, dated 1034, here shown, 
has no especial characteristics, but is interesting as 
being the oldest in any Museum or private collection, 
so far as is known, although we read of earlier ones 
having been worked. The oval-shaped specimen is 
lacking in numerals. Adam and Eve are standing 
under the Tree of Knowledge. The serpent is 
coiled around the trunk. Figures, llowers and a 
house are shown, accompanied by a verse. 

Several different stitches were used in needle 
work. The en ss stitch was employed in working 
designs and quotations, while bird's eye or eyelet. 



on the face, which was 
covered with a sheet of 
horn for protection, fast- 
ened on with nails, with 
a hole in the handle for 
a string to pass through, 
so that it could be 
attached to the girdle, 
l ew of these are extant, 
while the sampler, be- 
cause of its association 
ami less perishable ma- 
terial, has survived 





I 




GERMAN SAMPLER, DATED 1793 
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satin stitch, or tent stitch, were used for the alphalx*t and numerals. Besides 
these were tapestry or Gobelin, Irish, German, purl and raised stitches. John 
Taylor, the Water l'oet, in i<K>4, gives a great variety of other stitches, 
with their uses. In the map samplers, for teaching geography, a chain stitch 
was employed. The long sampler of coarse homespun linen, here figured, is 
dated 1793. It hears the initials ARR, partly enclosed in a wreath with 
a crown above. The Germans rarely worked their full names, and from the 
religions character of this example it is evidently of that nationality. A 




INSCRIBED SAMPLER. 1775 



weeping figure stands at either side of the Cmss where Christ hangs crucified, 
accompanied by the usual sacred emblems, the ladder, scourge, sponge, nails, 
tweezers and crown of thorns. A woman is stated near by spinning, with a 
distaff and rock in her hands. 

The next sampler shown, with a border enclosing the work, illustrates 
a style which had become more decorative in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
Century. The rows of conventionalized Bowers were developed into borders. 
The strawberry, pink, tulips, honeysuckle and other flowers can be recognized. 
This was the work of Ann Rowley in 1775. It has the Lord's Prayer para- 
phrased in verse, with other quotations, such as: 

" For < lod doth say that to old and young 
The first Rtep to virtue is to bridle the tongue." 
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Children of tender years would work the most morbid sentiments into these 
samplers, some of them when only seven, or a few years older. Of course, in 
a schotfl one sampler would he used by many, so that it is to be hoped they 
could hardly feel the significance of the sad mottoes wrought by them. 




SAMPLER OF DRAWN WORK, 1790 



In the next illustration we see a good example of drawn work, putito 
tirato. The embroidery is perfect in every detail, executed on the finest linen 
by Elizabeth Lehman in 1790. when only twelve years of age. This has been 
preserved with great care, as is evident. 

Schools also taught darned work, another form of embroidery, in lx>th 
plain and damask patterns, sometimes by passing the thread in and out of the 
material anil again by cutting a hole to work over. 

The sampler with a border of white roses and carnations in satin stitch is 
of a different character from the others, containing the family record of 
births and deaths of the Down family, worked by Mary Down in 1826, with the 
sentinn ntal inscription. 

" When I am dead and in my grave 
And all my bones are rottm. 
When this you sec remember me 
( )r I shall be forgotten." 
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By the nineteenth century, the sampler had begun to degenerate, and 
gradually cotton and Penelope canvas took the place of homespun linen, tammy 




sampler with border in satin stitch. iBjc 



cloth, canary canvas ami bolting cloth, the latter a fine woolen gauze, used also 
for bolting Hour or meal. Berlin patterns also helped in the downfall of the 
sampler and pictures worked in coarse zephyrs had, by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, almost entirely taken its place to such an extent that the 
original purpose was forgotten. 

The illustrations are made from examples exhibited in this Museum. 

Sarah S. Fkishmuth. 
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RECENT DISCOVERY OF EARLY MAIOLICA 

IN MEXICO 

(From Museum Art Primer on Tin Enameled Pottery, now in Press) 

Pottery of various kinds lias been made at Puebla. Mexico, almost continu- 
ously since the Conquest. Many pieces of stanniferous faience have been found 
in Mexico which have come to be known as Talavcra ware. It is stated, 
on what seems to be good authority, that workmen were brought from Talavera. 




LARGE MAIOLICA BOWL. BLUE OECORATION 
Purblj Memeo about 1700 



Spain, by the Dominican Friars, who settled in Mexico soon after the year 
1600 and established potteries at Puebla. These Toledan potters initiated the 
natives into the mysteries of the manufacture. For two centuries this industry 
thrived and at one time more than a score of potteries were in operation in 
Puebla. In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, however, the art began 
to decline, and at the present time nothing is being made in Mexico but 
imitations of the old inaiolica and ordinary wares. The best of the reproductions 
are made by Scnor Enrico Vcntosa, of Puebla. which are marked with his 
monogram. 
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The shapes of the earlier pieces attributed to Mexico are varied, some of 
them being copies of the old Spanish or Italian forms, such as cylindrical drug 
jars or albarelli, basins, etc., while other forms arc, more or less, departures 
from the European. We have seen urn-like vases and large barrel-shaped 




MAIOLICA VAbE BLUE DECORATION 
Pjeoij, Memco, Eighteenth Century 



vessels. The decorative work is generally crude, although some jar-shaped 
vases reveal a higher degree of artistic drawing in conventional designs, in the 
Chinese taste. The IhmIv of the pieces examined is composed of a coarse, 
sandy, buff-colored or reddish clay, harder than that of Delft, covered with a 
hard, white tin enamel. 

Examples of 1'uebla ware, decorated in the Oriental manner, have been 
found in considerable abundance, giving rise to the supposition that they are 
the work of the Chinese. The theory has even been advanced by certain 
Mexican antiquaries that Chinese potters were brought to Mexico from the 
Philippines, but it is more reasonable to suppose that these pieces are the 
productions of the later Spanish-Mexican potters, who, breaking away from 
the old traditions, imitated the Oriental wares which found their way into 
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Mexico in considerable quantities in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
through the port of Acapulco. A large jar of this character, in the Museum 
collections, effectually disposes of the theory of Chinese workmanship. Encir- 




MAlOUCA DRUG JARS. CR AL8ARELLI 
DARK BLUE DECORATIONS 
Pjobla, Mtaico, about 1730 

cling the body are rudely painted human figures, male and female, with long 
queues. No Oriental artist would depict Chinese women with hair so arranged. 
In the eighteenth century, pseudo-Chinese decorations became very popular at 
the Fucbla potteries. 

The maiolica which is found in abundance in the vicinity of Tuebla seems 
to be of two distinct varieties, one of which, and evidently the earlier, more 
strongly resembles the old Spanish and Chinese products in forms and coloring, 
while the other, of coarser texture and glaze and inferior decoration, reveals a 
distinct native Mexican feeling in treatment, particularly in the crude and 
gaudy coloring, the reds, yellows and greens often being vivid and harsh. The 
blue and yellow colors, which predominate, have been applied thickly and are 
perceptibly raised above the while ground. 

While Mexico is rich in deposits of tin. the ore used until a comparatively 
recent date, in glazing the ware, was probably brought from Spain, since these 
veins were not opened until a late period. At present the tin mines of 
Zacateeas. (luerrero, Jalisco and Hidalgo are yielding abundance of ore of a 
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superior quality, and «m important tin mining industry is gradually bi:ing 
built up. 

The Museum has recently come into jjossession of a most interesting collec- 
tion of old Puebla ware. Tiles, from some of the early cemeteries, churches 




MAIOLICA SALT CELLARS AND BENITIER 
POLYCHROME DECORATIONS 
Puebi*. Mexico, 1800-1840 

and other buildings, are coarsely decorated with dark blue designs — conven- 
tionalized flowers, animals and human figures. One of these, bearing 
a representation of St. Michael, is painted in yellow and black on a solid raised 
blue ground. Others, with rude paintings of Chinamen in blue, were taken 
from an old house in Puebla which was erected in 1687. while several are 
from an Indian church at Tlaxcalancinco, near Cholula. which dates back to 
1789. There are also some decorated drug jars, and spherical vases in blue, 
sa't cellars ami a curious little benitier or receptacle for holy water, in colors — 
green, yellow, brick red and brown. The most interesting example in the col- 
lection is a bowl, fifteen inches in diameter, of late seventeenth, or eighteenth 
century workmanship. The decorations in raised blue enamel on a white 
ground, consist of animal and floral designs and moscpie-shaped buildings, sug- 
gestive of Moorish influence. All of the pieces here shown are of Mexican 
manufacture and belong to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 



Edwin AtLee 1>.\rhkr. 
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OLD FURNITURE WANTED 

The attention of friends of the Museum is called to the fact that the 
collection of antique furniture, now on exhibition here, is one of the largest 
and most valuable of its kind in this country. The time seems to have arrived 
when this collection should he rearranged according to a long cherished plan 
of the C urator, wherein - the exhibit may be made of the greatest value to the 
public, but before grouping the specimens according to periods and countries, 
it is necessary to fill in some gaps, and to accomplish this the Museum is 
dependent on the assistance of its friends. 

There is. perhaps, no other city in the t'nited States where are to be found 
so many old families who have in their possession handsome pieces of old 
furniture. The Museum collection is lacking particularly in good examples 
of the English styles of the eighteenth century, such as carved chairs, tables, 
cabinets and other pieces, made by Hcppelwhite, Sheraton and the Adam 
Brothers. Of Chippendale furniture the collection contains some fine pieces, 
but is still in need of a few of the characteristic patterns of chairs. 

There are, of course, other gaps in the historical series, as of French 
Empire styles and the earlier designs of Italy, Holland, etc., but attention 
is particularly called to the need of good old English examples, for the reason 
that these are so abundantly represented in the old houses of Philadelphia. 

The collections in this Museum are of a permanent nature and any 
objects donated will be placed on exhibition and preserved for all time, thus 
becoming a perpetual source of pleasure to the public, instead of being retained 
in private bouses to l>e eventually sent to the auction room. 

The Committee appointed by the Museum Committee to cooperate with the 
Curator in securing additions to the collection is as follows: 

Mrs. William I). Frishmuth. 1712 Arch Street. 

Mrs. John Harrison, 1628 Locust Street. 

Miss Elizabeth C. Roberts, 1901 Walnut Street. 

Mr. John Story Jenks, 328 Chestnut Street. 

Mr. Cornelius Stevenson, 237 South 21st Street. 

Persons having in their possession any pieces of old furniture, of artistic 
or historical value, which they would be willing to donate to the collection, 
or who may know of any desirable specimens which can be obtained, are 
requested to notify one of the members of this Committee, or communicate 
with the Curator, who will give the matter prompt attention. Furniture may 
be either presented outright, or bequeathed to the Museum, so that in time the 
collection may be made complete. 
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SOME RECENT ACCESSIONS 

Through the generosity of Mr. John T. Morris, the Museum has recently 
come into possession of a bronze casting made from a living serpent. 1»\ 
Giovanni Xisini, of Rome. Italy. This bronze casting shows a serpent of 
full size which, in life, measured about four feet in length, coiled around the 
horizontal branch of a dead tree. The attitude is wonderfully life like, and 
every scale and convolution of the serpent's skin shows distinctly. This 
bronze was exhibited at the Paris Exposition in ioxx) and was awarded a 
gold medal. 




BRONZE CAST FROM LIVING SERPENT 

Several fine old pieces of furniture are included in Mr. Morris's gift 
which he recently purchased abroad, and among these one of the most inter- 
esting is an elaborately carved black oak stand of the eighteenth century, 
furnished with a large hand basin, covered cans and drinking IhuvIs or cups, 
of old copjx*r and brass. Such pieces of furniture were used in Spain by 
huntsmen on their return from the hunt in performing their ablutions. The 
woodwork is elaborately carved with heads and scroll work 

A silver charger or plaque, forty and a half inches in length, is one of the 
finest pieces of repousse work to he found in public museums. It represents 
the renewal of the allegiance between trance and Switzerland in the Church 
of Notre Dame at Paris by Louis XIV and the ambassadors of the thirteen 
Cantons on November 1 8th. 1 663, and around the margin arc griffins, peacocks, 
fauns, sphinx allegorical emblems and two reclining figures of Fame. The 
principal personages represented in the central design are in high relief and 
the fine details are exquisitely done. The work is probably French of the 
eighteenth century. 

By far the most interesting piece in the collection is an enormous Spanish 
chest of black oak, of the seventeenth century, beautifully carved over its entire 
surface. The subjects are figure scenes in relief, that on the lid representing 
the surrender of the key of the Alhambra by FJoabdil, last of the Moorish kings 
in Granada, to Ferdinand V. of Castile, in 140,2. 
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CAST OF DOORWAY 

Fiom the Original n the Hal o' Liliaa, Pjiw.ro V«_ L h u Florence, Italy, by Benedetto da 

Majano. FUeenth Co"tu'y 
Pn'Chind *'th the Inton-a <rorrv the Joaeph E. T«>rp « Fund 
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NOTES 

Tail Pieces — The tail pieces used in this issue were designed by pupils of 
the School of Industrial Art connected with this Museum. 

Index Glide. — An Index Guide to the Museum Collections has been 
printed and is now on sale at the south entrance. 

New Rooms. — Work has been commenced on the rooms in the basement 
at the north side of the building, which will be fitted up as exhibition rooms 
and will probably be ready for occupancy early in the autumn. 

• • • 

Two Art Primers, on Tin Enameled Pottery and Salt Glazed Stone- 
ware, are now in press and will be ready for distribution before the next 
number of the Bulletin appears. Copies of these handbooks will be furnished 
to members, on application, free of cost. 

• ■ ■ 

ANCIENT Pottery.— With the assistance of Miss Edith H. Hall, who 
accompanied Miss Boyd on the expedition to the Island of Crete in 1904, the 
collections of Gree-o- Italian pottery have been entirely overhauled and relabeled, 
so that their educational value has been greatly increased. The duplicates and 
poor examples have been weeded out ami the collection is now arranged 
chronologically. 

• • • 

Chances. — Since the issue of the previous number of the Bulletin an 
additional case has been placed in the North Corridor, in which the collections 
of early cut glass and other American glassware have been placed. 

New wall cases have been built along the south side of the North Corridor, 
in which have been installed the collections of brass and bronze objects, which 
previously occupied fioor cases in the East Gallery. 

The exhibits of Oriental enamels, lacquer and carvings have been 
rearranged in the five large Chinese pagoda cases on the south side of the 
East Gallery. 

The ancient shrine from the Temple Gate, recently erected in Eairmount 
Park, a description of which was published in the April number of the 
Bulletin, has been rearranged in the South Vestibule, ami the carvings and 
bronzes have been labeled. The entire exhibit in the South Vestibule has been 
changed and now all of the Oriental figures have been congregated there. 

Two additional new cases have been placed on the north side of the East 
Gallery, in which have been arranged the recently acquired examples of tin 
enameled pottery, including some fine sjK'cimens of old English Delft and 
Mexican majolica of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The large vases of Oriental porce'lain. which formerly occupied the four 
open cases in the rotunda, have been removed to the South East Pavilion, 
with the general collections of Chinese and Japanese ceramic wares, and placed 
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on newly built stands beneath the windows. The rotunda is now entirely 
devoted to statuary, casts and models. 

Two wall eases have been trected in the Textile rt>oin (West Arcade), 
in which the antique costumes have been placed. 

The fine collection of antique bags and reticules, lent by Mrs. Hampton L. 
Carson, is now displayed in two cases in the Textile room. 

In the Bloomfield Moore room (Hast Corridor) numerous improvements 
have been made. The collections of jewelry and watches have been entirely 
rearranged in more suitable cases. 

In the Xorth Corridor have been placed the educational exhibits, showing- 
the processes of manufacture of Italian cameos and mosaics. 

The Bartol collection of folk photographs has been congregated together 
in the cast end of the Xorth Corridor. 

The collections of aboriginal stone implements have been removed from 
the Smith Vestibule to room T, on the north side of the building, with the 
exhibits of native American pottery. 

Attendance. — For the first six months of the present year the attendance 
was as follows: 

January. 16.723: February, 16.667; March. 23.138; April. 59.484: 
May. 40.80.6; June. 32.943, a total of 189,851. as against 180.263 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1905. 

• • • 

School News. — At the Annual Commencement Fxercises. held in the 
Academy (if Music on the evening of Thursday, June ~th. nineteen diplomas 
and one hundred and thirty-nine certificates were awarded, besides the usual 
large number of prizes, a full list of which, with the names of the recipients 
and of those receiving honorable mentions, will be included in the forthcoming 
Annual Rejxirt. The Invocation was delivered by the Rev. P>. L. Whitman. 
D.D.. and short addresses were made by His Honor, Mayor Weaver, by 
President Search and by Mr. C. J. H. Woodbury. Secretary of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers' Association. The principal address of the evening was 
made by Rrastus (i. Smith. Ph.D.. Professor of Chemistry at Beloit College, 
Ileloit, Wis., who chose for his subject, "'Some Relations of Industry to Pure 
Scientific Research." 

Following the Commencement Exercises, the annual exhibition of pupils' 
work at the School Building was thrown open for a private view, and was. 
as usual, largely attended. The exhibition remained open to the public until 
Saturday, June 16th. This year's display, while comparing very favorably in 
all respects with any exhibition the School has ever held, is especially strong 
in the constructive work, in which a greater variety is shown than ever before. 
Several very interesting pieces in wrought iron and a large weather-vane 
designed and executed by students are especially noticeable. The work of 
the Furniture Class is also noteworthy, several pieces not only artistic, but 
thoroughly practical, being shown. ( )f the work in the Textile Department, 
that in Jacquard design and figured fabrics is especially strong and has 
attracted much favorable notice. 
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By the resignation of Miss Sophie Bertha Steel, who has had charge of 
the Illustration Class for the past six years, the School looses an able and 
efficient instructor. Miss Steel has had notable success in building up this 
branch of the School's curriculum and severs her connection with regret, and 
only at the call of other duties which she cannot disregard. hmal choice of her 
successor has not as yet been made. The department will, however, be con- 
tinued on the same general lines, which Miss Steel's ability and experience have 
to so large a degree enabled her to perfect. 

The following list of positions, obtained since the Commencement by 
pupils in attendance at the School during the year just closed, furnishes 
authoritative testimony to the appreciation of practical men of the value of such 
training as it is organized to supply : — 

Textile School. 

L. H. Talcott, with Southwark Mills Co.. Philadelphia. 
Charles 15. Ketcham, with American Woolen Co., Selling House, 
New York City. 

Robert E. Brooke, Designer, with Russell Manufacturing Co.. Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Benjamin B. Underbill, with Maynard Mills. Philadelphia. 
Parker Cummings, with American Woolen Company. Selling House, 
New York City. 

Art School. 

Harriet Dolbv, Designer, with Horstmann Co., Pbiladelphia. 
Marv K. Forsvth, 
Anna M. Wurtz, 
Mildred Perkins, 

The matter of reconstructing the kiln used by the Pottery Department is 
under advisement, with a view to substituting coke for the liquid fuel hereto- 
fore employed. It is felt that if this change be possible it will enable the 
department to experiment not only further, but in a more satisfactory manner 
in the extension of the scope of colored decorations on the wares produced. 

The Theodore C. Search Gold Medal in the Textile School is awarded 
this year for the first time since 180/j. This medal, the highest honor obtainable 
in the Textile School, is given only for advanced, original investigation or 
achievement in some line of textile work, in addition to honor rating in the 
regular subjects of the full course. The recipient of this medal this year, 
Mr. Ijouis H. Talcott, presented a thesis on the subject of the influence of 
alkaline soils on certain American wools, and it is as a direct result of the 
interest in local textile circles that Mr. Talcott has received an offer to enter 
the service of a large textile firm in this city, as noted above among the 
appointments of graduates. 
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ACCESSIONS 

April— June. 1906 



CLASS 



ODJECT 



HOW A CO I' I RED 



Antioi iues , Colonial Relic* fig). 



Basketry. . 

Hooks 

BlOKIXS. . . . 

Ceiamics. . 



Coin* 

FvmvrrumB. . 

Class 

I BON 

I.ACOL KRS. . 



MisitAL In 

STBKMENTS 



I'm nts. . . 
Textile*. 



Colonial Relic* (a) 

Haskct. Mailc by California Indians 

Bible, Old English. Illustrated. Dated 1588... 
t:i-t nf > t rp« nt. by Giovanni Ni*ini. Rome. 

Italy 

9 Piece* Maiolica. Pucbla. Mexico. 17th and 

1 8th Centuries 

Plate, l'ottcry. I'uebla. Mexico. Modern 

Howl. Staffordshire, England, c. 1820 

6 Pieces Old China. Staffordshire, England, 

i8.-5-i8 4 o j 

Plate. Franklin Commemoration 

Pipe* <5 fragment-.) England. 17th and 18th 

Centuries 

7 Pieces English Delft. 18th Century I 

Jug. Salt glared stoneware. Grcnrhauscn, Ger- 
many. 1 8tli Century 

Coffee Pot. Porcelain. France, iH.>5 

Statuettes (3), Milton. Shakespeare and Wel- 
lington. Stafford-hire. Kng 

Medallion, Ilust of Franklin, by Nini. France, 

«777 I 

Morocco (10) Silver, 18731890 

Couch and Chair, Small Models, Chinese, c. 
1850 1 

Va*c, White with painted decoration. France, 
late 18th Century 1 

Heads (18), Jamestown, Va.. l62l»l6jg 

Fragment of bottle, Jamestown. Va., l6ll-l6*J. 

Itottlc. Keene. New Hampshire c. 1835 

Caltrop. Chinese, c. 1850 

Panel* (3 1. Papier-mache. Persia. 18th Cen- 
tury 

Panel* (.•), Papier mache. Per*ia. 18th Cen- 
tury 

Ko-tte < ■ ■ >. Chinese. Modern 

Rattles (3). Chinese, c. 1850 

Treble Lute. Italy, c. 1750 

Guitar, Italy, c. 1750 

Rattle. Carvrd Wood. Northwe*t Coast, c. 1850 

U'hi*tle. Hone, made by Apache Indians 

Reproduction, in colors of a miniature of 
franklin 

1 Kxamples of Kmhroidery 

Apron. Headdress ami Slipper*, Oriental 

Samplers (5) 

Collection of Fancy and Headed Hag* and 
Purses, 18th and loth Centuries 

Cape* (5). WWW Embroidery and 1-acc 

Almanac. Printed on I.inen. 1816 

Con n- and Fabric* ( 4 1. 18th and loth Cen- 
turies 



Lent— Ozcas. Ramborgcr & Keehmlo 

Collection 
Given by Mr*. W. D. Frishmuth. 
( liven by Mr*. M. Theresa Kcchmlc. 
Lent by Miss Margaret Barnes. 

Given by Mr. John T. Morris, 

Bought — Temple Fund. 

Given by Sonora News Co.. Mexico. 
Given by Mr. William Piatt Pepper. 

E*tate of Mrs. M, Leib Harri*on. 
Given by Mr. George P. Rupp. 

Given by Mrs. Louise J. Harney. 
Bought— Temple Fund. 

Ilought. 

Given by Mr*. M. Theresa Keehmle. 

Hought -Temple Fund. 

Hough!— Temple Fund. 

t liven hy Mr. Reuben S. Cohen. 

Given by Mrs. II. C. Davis. 

Estate of Mrs. M. Leib Harrison. 
Hought. 

(liven by Mr*. Louise J. Harney. 
Hought. 

Given by Mrs. II. C. Davis. 

Given by Mr. John Harrison. 

Hought Temple Fund. 

Given by Hon. W. W. Rockhill. 
Given by Mrs. II. C. Davis. 
Hought — Temple Fund. 
Hought— Temple Fund. 
Hought- Temple Fund. 
Given by Mr*. W. D. Frishmuth. 

Given by Mr. Charles E. Dana. 
Lent by Mrs. Jone* Wister. 
Lent by Mr*. Jones Wister. 
Lent hy Mr*. Hampton L. Carson. 

Lent by Mr*. Hampton L. Carson. 
I.ent by Mrs. W. D. Frishmuth. 
Given by Mr*. W. D. Frishmuth. 

Estate of Mrs. M. Leib Harrison. 
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GREEK AND ITALIAN POTTERY 



There have been for some 
groups of ( ireek and Italian vases 
lections. With the exception of 
about seven hundred examples. 




time in the possession of the Museum three 
. known as the Yaux, Lambom, and Lewis col- 
a very few pieces, these collections, comprising 
were purchased in Italy. They have recently 

been combined and entirely re- 

arranged. Duplicates and p<x)r 
^^^^^ specimens have been retired 
and every vase has been sub- 
W jected to tests to establish its 

U genuineness. Fortunately, not 
lL B a single absolute forgery has 
L l)een discovered, although sev- 

^L^m eral pieces — aniinijj them two 

W red-figured k y I i k e s — were 

found to have been repaired 
and re-painted. The best of 
W these vases, now relabelled 





1. CYPRIOTE CUP 

and chronologically installed, form a good and 
representative collection of ancient ceramic art. 
To deseribe the entire collection is impossible 
here. < )nly a brief description of some of the 
finer pieces is attempted. 

One of the oldest pieces in the collection is 



1 



1. A R V BALLOS 
Corintnitn Sty la 
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the Cypriote cup shown in Fig. I, which must he assigned to a period following 
close upon the Mycenaean epoch. This great and flourishing civilization came 
to an end somewhere ahout 1200 B. C. but in Cyprus a civilization closely akin 
to the Mycenaean culture lived on until as late as 800 B. C. The vases nianu- 




3 SOUTH ITALIAN POTTERY 



factured in Cyprus during this late period repeat the decorative motives — 
notably hirds. horses, and human figures — which characterize the latest efforts 
of Mycenaean art. Thus the cup illustrated in Fig. 1, which is typical of this 
period, is reminiscent of Mycenaean vases. Of later Cypriote vases, also, 
manufactured during the "Graeeo-Phoenician" period (800-400 B. C. ), the 
collection contains many good examples. 

Representative of the ware made during the seventh and early sixth cen- 
turies, when Corinth was the most nourishing centre of vase manufacture, is 
the little aryballos or oil-flask shown in Fig. 2. Since it was purchased in 




4 BUCCHERO WARE 



Rome, it is probably to he regarded as of South Italian, rather than Corinthian, 
manufacture, for it is well-known that when the Corinthians founded the colony 
of Syracuse in 735 B. C. they took with them to Italian shores the Corinthian 
style of vase-painting. Characteristic of this style is the abundance of "ground- 
ornaments" and the use of purple paint and incised lines, all of which may be 
observed on the flask shown in Fig. 2. The method of grouping figures which 
is employed on this vase is also characteristic of the Corinthian style. 
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In Fig. 3 are shown two examples of a South Italian ware which is some- 
what later hut which yet shows traces of the Corinthian style in its use of purple 
paint. The lower of these two vases is of the shape sometimes called "Kothon." 
It may possibly have served as a support for a round-bottomed vase. Its lip is 

too thick and rounded to admit 
the possibility of its having been 
used for a drinking cup. The 
handle, which consists of a strip 
of clay bent into a loop with two 
ends and pressed against the 
body of the vase, is characteristic 
of this period of South Italian 
pottery. 

The next in chronological 
order of the wares represented in 
the collection is the so-called 
Bucchera ware — the native pot- 
tery of the Etruscans. It is made 
of a clay which is black through- 
out and is generally highly pol- 
ished. This ware is well repre- 
sented, for we have in addition to 
the typical oinochoes (wine- 
jugs ) and drinking cups, such 
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5. ATTIC KYATHOS 
Bl»ck-Figured Style 

exquisitely fashioned vases as 
the boat-shaped piece shown 
in Fig. 4, the clay of which is 
as thin as that of the lightest 
modem tea-cup. In using this 
thin clay it is evident that the 
potter attempted to imitate 
the more costly products of 
the metal-worker's art. The 
oinochoes of the collection 
show the same intent, for not 
only are their decorations 
stamped in with moulds, 
after the manner of metal 
vases, but they also carry on 
their handles large knobs of 
clay to imitate the rivets with 
which the handles of metal 
vases arc fastened on. 

Of Attic vases in the 
black-figured style, the col- 
lection contains a number of 
fine specimens, most of them 




6. ATTIC ST AM NOS 
Rtd -Figured Style 
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7 WHITE IEKYTHOS 



amphorae (two-handled jars) painted with scenes of Dion- 
ysiac revels. Among the finest of this style is the cup shown 
in Fig. 5, decorated with two large eyes and two sphinxes. 
The faces of the sphinxes are painted white according to 
the established convention of rendering the flesh of women. 

The most interesting and valuable piece in the collec- 
tion is the red-figured Attic stamnos (Fig. 6) which was 
once in the possession of Joseph Bonaparte. It is an excel- 
lent example of the early severe style (520-500 B. C.) of 
red-figured vase-painting. The subject of the decoration on 
the side of the vase shown in the cut is the familiar one of 
Herakles' struggle with the Nemean lion. The hero is 
represented in a crouching position. With one hand he 
seizes the lion's jaw ; with the other he encircles his neck in 
the effort to strangle him. The center of the composition 
is filled with a tree, from the branches of which hang the 
hero's quiver. Behind him, as usual, rests his club. ( )n 
the reverse side of the jar is painted Theseus' struggle with 
the Marathonian bull. Delightful as are these lively scenes, 
so simply and truthfully depicted, the chief interest of this 
vase does not lie in its decoration but in an inscription, 
"You are beautiful." which is written backward above 
either group of figures. The habit of inscribing Greek vases is an old and 
well-known one. but this particular inscription is certainly rare and is quite 
likely to prove to be unique. It makes this 
vase therefore a very important and valu- 
able one. 

Of the beautiful white lekythoi (oil- 
jugs) which were made at Athens during 
the fifth century, the collection contains two 
specimens (see Fig. 7). As usual on this 
class of vases, used exclusively for offer- 
ings to the dead, the decoration consists of 
a scene at the grave. To the right appears 
a stele hung with dedicated sashes. To the 
left stands a draped woman extending in 
her hand the saucer from which she is al>out 
to make her libation. The delicacy with 
which the profile and hair of the figure are 
executed suggests the great works of Greek 
art. 

A verv large proportion of the collec- 
tion is made up of Apulian vases of the 
fourth and third centuries B. C. In artistic 
merit these vases fall far below the products 
of Attic art. A dearth of artistic inspira- 
tion results in the constant repetition of the 8 apuli*n rhyton 
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same subjects for decoration. Thus the scene painted on the upper part of the 
rhyton (drinking-horn) represented in Fig. 8 recurs on the great majority of 
Apulian vases. It is commonly interpreted as a toilet scene. In typical cases 
a seated woman holds in her hand her jewel-box, or takes from it an ornament. 

In this instance the figure of 
Eros, a frequent subject in 
Apulian art, is substituted 
for that of the woman. The 
figure of a man is often 
added on the left ami then 
the scene is called a "court- 
ing scene" or the "exchange 
of gifts." The South Italian 
potters were not wanting in 
skill, however. The model- 
ling of the bull's head which 
constitutes the lower part of 
this rhyton is both lively and 
delicate. 

Fig. 9 represents one of 
the large cinerary urns which 
were manufactured in South 
Italy during the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. The decoration 
is almost entirely confined to 
the side shown in the cut, 
for the reason that in a tomb 
only one side of the vase 

9 APULIAN K RATER Would be Visible. Ofl tllC 

reverse are three draped fig- 
ures, carelessly executed. The scene shown in the cut is appropriate to the 
use of the vase. Evidently offerings arc being made to the dead. A little to 
the left of the center is the altar, towards which one man is advancing with a 
lamb, while near it a second stands ready with a knife and pitcher for the liba- 
tion. From the extreme right a woman advances, bringing a basket of offer- 
ings. The costumes of the men are those usually thought to be I'eucetian. 
An interesting trick of the trade by which Apulian vases may always be recog- 
nized is the method of indicating the surface of the ground by lines of white 
dots. 

The collection contains many good examples of a later Apulian style, in 
which festoons and wreaths of flowers or grapes supersede the use of human 
figures for decoration. The shapes of these vases are sometimes good, but 
in general they compare unfavorably, as do all Apulian vases, with the finely 
finished products of (Ircck ceramic art. 

Eoith H. Hall. 
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STOVE PLATES 

Throughout the greater part of the eighteenth century iron stoves were 
made in Eastern Pennsylvania at the various furnaces, particularly throughout 
the section of Chester, Bucks and Lancaster counties, occupied by the Pennsyl- 
vania-German settlers. These stoves were constructed of iron plates decorated 

with relief designs, principally of a biblical 
character. Stove plates frequently bore the 
date of easting and the name of the iron 
founder and were often embellished with 
figures of conventionalized tulips, hearts, fig- 
ure scenes and inscriptions. Among the bib- 
lical subjects illustrated were Cain and Abel, 
Joseph and I'otiphar's wife. David and Go- 
liath. Adam and Eve, The Miracle of Cana, 
etc. The two rectangular plates forming the 
sides of the stoves usually measured about 
two feet and were generally more highly dec- 
orated than the other parts. 

There are in the Museum collection sev- 
eral interesting examples of these stove plates, 
which have been recently arranged at the 
Eastern end of the North Corridor with the other collections of iron work. 
A stove plate of this character, made by Thomas Rutter. in 1703. is here shown. 




IRON STOVE PLATE 
Eaitern Per my I . »n n Eighteenth Century 



HISTORICAL GLASSWARE 

One of the most interesting discoveries relating to the history of industrial 
art in the I'nited States is the fact that pressed glass was made in this country 
as early as 1827, and the claim has been made that the process of pressing glass 

in molds, by means of machinery, 
was an American invention. I'ntil 
quite recently, all examples of old 
pressed glass found in this country 
were believed by collectors to have 
been made in England, but evidence 
has recently been obtained to show 
that the majority of these pieces 
were produevd at certain glass fac- 
tories in the I'nited States between 
the vear above mentioned and 1840. 
Among these interesting objects is 
a salt e-ellar pressed in the shai)e of 
a steamboat and evidently designed 
as a souvenir of the visit of General 
Lafayette to the I'nited States in 1824. This design was made both in dark- 
blue and clear glass, and a generation ago was exceedingly popular through the 




SALT CELLAR OF PRESSED GLASS 
Mj<<« it Sandw>ch, Mass . about 1827 
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rural districts, and examples have been found not only through New England, 
hut in many parts of the Middle States, as well. An example of this pattern, 
recently procured for the historical collection of this Museum, is composed of 
a rich dark-blue glass. On the side wheels is the name "Lafayct" in raised 
letters, while on the stern are the initials "B. & S. Co." Investigation proves 
that these objects were made by the old Boston and Sandwich Class Co., at 
Sandwich. Massachusetts, and several special designs in glass cup plates, which 
have become very popular among collectors, have also been traced to this fac- 
tory. There were other early glass houses where such wares were produced 
about the same period in various parts of the Eastern States. Since these are 
now known to have been made in this country and not in England, they have 
acquired a greater value in the eyes of American collectors. 



In the previous number of the Bi'I.letin mention was made of a fine silver 
tray of repousse work, recently presented to the Museum by Mr. John T. 
Morris. As there stated, the subject of the decoration is the Renewal of the 
Alliance between France and Switzerland, in the Church of Xotre Dame at 
Paris, by Louis XIV and the Ambassadors of the Thirteen Cantons, on Novem- 
ber 18. IoYvl As will be seen by examining the illustration, upwards of one 
hundred figures are shown in the central design. 

Mr. John II. Buck. Curator of the Department of Metal Work of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. has discovered that this same historical design 
occurs on a large Gobelin tapestry in the Swiss National Museum at Zurich. 
The exact provenance of this piece has not yet been determined, but irrespective 
of its age or origin, it is a fine example of the European silversmith's art. 
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TULIP WARE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA -GERMAN 

POTTERS 




SGRAFFITO DISH 
M»d« by G«crg» Hubner, 1786 
1 From "Tglip War* of lh» Penn»)rlv»ni«-G»rm»n Pottvrl.") 



A special edition of Tulip Ware of the Pennsylvania-German Potters, lim- 
ited to 300 numbered and signed copies, was printed on heavy paper with extra 
large margins and unt rimmed edges and handsomely bound in cloth with 
special cover designs. A few of these copies remain unsold and will he fur- 
nished to subscribers at $5.00 a copy. 

This work, by the Curator of the Museum, treats of the most curious and 
interesting phase of the potters art in America, covering the period between 
1730 and 1850. The book is illustrated with marly ioo half-tone engravings 
and two full-page color plates. It is based on the unique collection of early 
slip decorated and sgraffito wares of Eastern Pennsylvania, which is exhibited 
in this Museum. The accompanying illustration will convey some idea of the 
great charm of this curious art. 
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SEVRES PATE TENDRE PORCELAIN 

A recent discovery among the nnlabelled examples of porcelain in this 
Museum is a small rectangular cologne bottle of old Sevres frit paste porce- 
lain, which is a beautiful example of early paste and glaze. In a ground work 
of underglaze turquoise blue is. cn each of the four sides, a reserved panel of 

white, in which floral and 
figure designs are exquisitely 
painted. The subjects are sur- 
rounded by rococo border de- 
signs in raised coin gold. On 
the front is a finely executed 
miniature of Marie Antoinette 
in a frame supported by two 
cupids. On the reverse is the 
monogram of the French 
queen beautifully painted in 
minute flowers, while at the 
two sides are trophies and 
ornaments in delicate tints. 
The paste is of that rich 
creamy-white tint so charac- 
teristic of the early frit porce- 
lains of France. On the base 
is the mark corresponding to 
the year 1779. 

Almost every American 
tourist who visits Paris 
brings home examples of so- 
olo sevres cologne BOTTLE called Sevres porcelain, in the 

forms of plates and other 
pieces of table ware, decorated with blue borders and gold tracery monograms 
of Louis Philippe or Napoleon I. and designs of flowers and amorini in colors. 
It is known that fully ninety-nine per cent, of such pieces brought to this country 
are spurious, either throughout, or. as the marks will indicate, have been painted 
after the ware left the factory.* A comparison of these pieces with this beau- 
tiful example in the Museum collection will at once reveal the difference in 
quality and tone of color, the blue ground in the counterfeit pieces being exceed- 
ingly raw. crude, filled with dark specks and painted over the glaze. A large 
number of such specimens, given to the museum at various times, are now 
stored away, but some of these may later be arranged in cases by themselves 
as an object lesson to the public for the detection of spurious Sevres pieces. 

* The enormous extent of tlti» illicit traffic may be appreciated when it it stated in a recent issue of a Parif news- 
paper that the sale uf (punou* Sevres porcelain bring* the counterfeiter* sixteen milium-, of francs each year and yields 
the retail dealer* in Europe and America about forty-eight millions uf francs, or f9.hgo.o0o. 
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POLITICAL PRINTS USED ON OLD ENGLISH CHINA 

A curious cartoon appeared in England during 
the Revolutionary period entitled "A Picturesque 
View of the State of Great Britain." symbolical of 
the condition of British affairs in the American Col- 
onies. Beneath the picture occurs the following: 

EXPLANATION 

I. The Commerce of (Jreat Britain represented in 
the Figure of a Milch Cow. 
II. The American Congress sawing off her Horns 
which arc her natural strength and defence, 
the (me being already gone, the other just 
agoing. 

III. The jolly, plump Dutchman milking the poor 
tame Cow with great glee. 
IV and V. The French and Spaniard, each catching at their 
respective shares of the produce and running 
away with howls brimming full, laughing to 
one another at their success. 
VI. A distant view of Clinton* and Arnold in New 

York, concerting measures for the fruitless w, th c«.toon. inucd d«-.n g th« 
scheme of enslaving America — Arnold, sen-i- .. Lo ng £mb«r g o •• 

hie of his guilt, drops his head and weeps. 
VII. The British Lion lying on the ground fast asleep, so that a pug-dog tramples 
upon him, as on a lifcles> log; he seems to see nothing, hear nothing, and 
feel nothing. 

VIII. A Free Fnglishman, in mourning, stands by him. wringing his hands, casting 
up his eyes in despondency and despair, hut unable to rouse the Lion to cor- 
rect all these invaders of his Royal Prerogative and his subjects' property. 

The accompanying illustration is taken from an old American copy of the 
English print, now on exhibition in the Museum. In place of Xew York. 
Philadelphia has heen substituted. This design was soon afterwards used 
extensively by the Liverpool potters on plates and pitchers, l>eing printed in 
black, and numbers of such pieces have come to light, both in England and 
America. The device was modified to suit the political conditions of the Colo- 
nies, and was adopted later by the Federalists, during the "Long Embargo" of 
1807-1809. The idea was carried out in a jug in the collection of the Museum, 
where Jefferson is shown in the act of milking the cow. while John Bull holds 
her horns and Bonaparte pulls at her tail. 

• Sir Henry Clinton. 




LIVERPOOL JUG 
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NOTES 

We record with regret the death of Col. Robert C. H. 
Brock, one of the Trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art. Col. Brock died in Philadel- 
phia on August 8, iyoo. While he was a member of the 
Hoard of Trustees for only two years, he had been for many 
years deeply interested in Museum work, and in k/xj he- 
came a member of the Instruction Committee at the School, 
a position which he filled with usefulness to the institution 
until his death. 



ROBERT C H BROCK 



The new edition of the Century Dictionary, now in 
press, will contain a large number of illustrations of typical art objects in this 
Museum. 



It is expected that several remarkable collections which have been prom- 
ised will be installed in the Museum during the autumn, notice of which will 
be duly given. 

The tail pieces used in this number of the BULLETIN and the ornament on 
the cover of the Thirtieth Annual Report, just issued, were designed by pupils 
of the School of Industrial Art connected with this Museum. 

Three additional new floor cases, of the regular Museum pattern, have 
been procured, two of which have been placed in the South East Pavilion to 
accommodate the overflow Oriental porcelains, while the third has been placed 
in the East Gallery, in which have been installed the European ivory carvings. 

Two new Art Primers have just been placed on sale, one on TlN Enam- 
eled Pottery, at 6o cents, and one on Salt Glazed Stoneware, at 50 cents. 
Copies can be purchased by addressing the Librarian of the Museum. They 
will be sent to members, on application, free of charge. 

The Thirtieth Annual Report of the Corporation is now ready. Copies 
may be procured by applying to the Curator of the Museum or Principal of 
the School. 

The Circulars of the Art and Textile Departments of the School have been 
issued, and may be obtained at the School. 320 South Broad Street. 



Elsewhere in this issue Miss Edith H. Hall reviews the collection of 
Gracco-Italian pottery which, with her assistance, has been recently re-arranged 
and re-labelled. As now installed, this collection is one of the most represen- 
tative and valuable of its kind in this section of the country. 
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SCHOOL News — By the opening of the coming term the School expects to 
be fully equipped with the necessary machinery for the making of furniture. 
The difficulty encountered in getting material that is properly seasoned, the high 
prices charged for millwork and the impossibility of getting work cut out 
according to the designs, led the officers of the School to the belief that it would 
be cheaper and much more satisfactory to have even the roughing-out of the 
material done in the School, not only to obviate the many difficulties encountered 
in having the work done outside, but in addition to afford practical mill expe- 
rience to those students especially interested in furniture design and construc- 
tion. 

* ■ • 

The demand for students to fill positions in every line of our work con- 
tinues to be greater than we can supply. The business bureau of the Alumni 
Association has placed a number of student members in paying positions. 

• • • 

The Loan Fund of the Alumni Association of the School of Industrial 
Art of the Pennsylvania Museum has received a bequest of one thousand dol- 
lars from the estate of the late Joseph F. Sinnott. who gave one hundred dollars 
as the nucleus of that fund over a year ago. During the past year this fund 
has been of much assistance to needy students, and almost all of the money 
advanced during the season has already been paid back into the treasury of 
the fund. 

■ • « 

The Alumni Association of the Art Department looks forward to an exhibi- 
tion of garden-vases, reproductions of antique pottery, etc., to be held this fall 
at the School. The pottery was selected at the works of the Signa Pottery in 
Italy, by Mr. Stratton on his recent visit. 
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ACCESSIONS 

July— September, 1906 



CLASS 

Carvings . 
Cast* .... 
Cmamics 



FVMtl rum. . 



Glass 



Ivories .... 
Metal Work 
Musical In- 

SIKUVIlSIf 

Prims — 

Textiles .. 



OBJECT 

Heraldic Shield. Wood. Spain, 181I1 century.. 

Tablet. Fictile Ivory, The Crucifixion 

Group. Pottery, The King and Queen of Sar- 
dinia, Staffordshire. England 

Group, l'ottery. The Sultan, Queen Victoria 
and N'apoleon III. Staffordshire, England 

Dish, l'ottery, I'aintcd figure decoration, tier- 
many, c. 1830 

Jug. l'ottery, Head of Wellington. Stafford 
shire. England, c. 1830 

Tug. Pottery, Copper lustre, England, c. i8jo. . 

Plate, Pottery, Whieldon ware, England. i8th 
century 

Vases (pair). Relief decoration, Chinese, c. 
1850 

Howl, l'ottery, Maiolica, Talavcra. Spain, tSth 
century 

Plaque. Pottery. Painted by Olt-rys. Moustiers. 

France. I73S 45 

Plaque, Pottery, Copper lustre. Hi -pa no 
Moresque. 18th century 

Vase. Pottery. Tin enamel. France 

Creamer. Pottery. Staffordshire. England, c. 
1820 

Plate. Porcelain. St. Cloud. France. 18th cen- 
tury 

Cream Jug. Mug and Pish. "Majolica." 
Phoenixville. Pa- about 18S4 

Dishes (2). Pennsylvania Cerman. slip -deco- 
rated. Made by David Spinner. 1813 

Wash stand. Desk, Chest. 3 C hairs. Spain, 17th 
and 18th centuries 

Mirror. Carved wood frame, Italy, late 17th 
century 

Candle Stand. Mahogany, c. 1780 

3 Picon Of Engraved glass, Made by Gillindcr 
and Sons, Philadelphia, 1876 

5 Pieces. Spain. 17th and 18th centuries 

Pottle, Made at Kensington Glass Works. 

Philadelphia, c. 1837 

2 Salt cellars. Made by Paron Henry William 

Stiegel, Manheim, Pa.. 17631774 •• 

Pottle, Dark purple. Made by Paron Henry 

William Stiegel. Manheim, Pa., 1763-1774 

Chessmen. Carved, Italy 

Salver. Silver, Repousse work 

3 Drums, 1 Pair of Cymbals, Ceylon 

6 Specimens Copper Plate Printing, 1-00 

Embroidery, Silk on paper, Switzerland, 18th 

century 
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How ACQUIRED 

Given by Mr. John T. Morris. 
Given hy Mr. August Gcrber. 

Bought— Temple Fund. 

Itought Temple Fund. 

Bought— Temple Fund. 

nought- Temple Fund, 
nought— Temple Fund. 

Lent by Miss Hannah A Zctl. 

Given hy Mrs. Henry C. Davis. 

Given by Mr. John T. Morris. 

Given by Mr. John T. Morns 

Given by Mr. John T. Morris. 
Given by Mr. John T. Morns. 

Given by Miss Ella M. Myers. 

Given by Mrs. John A. Wilcox. 

nought. 

Given by Mr. John T. Morris. 

Given by Mr. John T. Morris. 

Honght —Temple Fund. 
Given by Mr. W. II. Hill 

Given by Gillinder and Sons. Inc. 
Given by Mr. John T. Morris. 

Bought. 

Bought. 

Itought— Temple Fund. 

Lent by Mrs, Max Livingston. 

Given by Mr. John T. Morris. 

Bought -Temple Fund. 

Given by Mr. T. Henry Sweeting. 

Bought— 'Temple Fund. 
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JAPANESE SWORDS AND SWORD FURNITURE 

\ remarkable collection of Japanese swords, fire arms, spear points and 
sword furniture, owned by Edmund (i. Hamersly, Esq., of Philadelphia, has 
recently lx>en arranged in seven cases in the North Corridor, with the kind 
assistance of Mr. Cornelius Stevenson. Honorary Curator of the Department 
of Arms and Armor. The very full series of kashiras, fuchii, inntttkis, kozn- 
Jtas, and Isiibas are of particular interest, representing as they do the highest 
skill of the ( Iriental chaser and worker in metals. 1 he swords and daggers, 
numbering S3 examples, include a greal variety of styles in various sizes, ami 
many fine blades beantitullx etched, engraved, grooved, and pierced. On the 
scabbards and hills are found the most elaborate ornamentation. 




EXAMPLES OF TSUBAS OR SWORO GUARDS 



The accompanying illustration shows the positions of (he various parts 
of die Japanese sword. The hilt, or handle, is frequently coveted with the 
<kin of the shark or ray rtsh, with a rough white surface composed of thickly 
set nodules, known as xa-iiw. < Her this is wound a network of braid called 
iSttka-Ho, showing the sa-mc and the nwntlki through the diamond-shaped open- 
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JAPANESE SWORD 
Showing 1h« D("«r*n1 P«ft< 



inj^s. At the butt of the hilt is the 
metal cap or pommel, known as the 
kashira, which is generally decorated 
with chased, carved, inlaid, or applied 
designs of various metals and allies. 
The collection contains 370 example* 
(if kashiras, many of them covered 
with the most minute and elaborate 
devices, in gold, silver, steel, bronze, 
and enamel. 

The kojiri is the ferule at the 
lower end of the scabbard which is 
usually decorated in keeping with the 
other mountings. The fuchi is the 
ring above the guard, into which the 
base of the handle fits. There are 370 
fttchis in the collection, each one elab- 
orately embellished and no two exacllv 
alike. Each fuchi is accompanied by 
a kashira of similar pattern. 

Rut it is in the menu bis. or little 
metal mounts, which are placed on 
each side of the handle of the sword, 
beneath the braid to cover the rivets, 
and frequently on the scabbard, that 
we find the greatest variety of flcsign. 
There are about 750 in the collection. 
They arc made in the forms of almost 
everything, natural or artificial, known 
to the Japanese metal worker. Among 
them we find representations in minia- 
ture of animals, birds, fruits, vege- 
tables, fishes, dragons, serpents, shells, 
masks, vases, groups of men and 
women, and an infinity of objects, 
natural, grotesque, and imaginary. The 
handles of the kozitkas. the little knives 
or daggers, which are inserted in the 
sides of the scabbards of the small 
swords, are also well represented. The 
larger surface of the kozuka hilt fur- 
nished the artist greater scope tor 
the exercise of his exquisite skill. The 
sword guards, or tsubas, number- 
ing over 500 examples, constitute 
strongest, and most interesting 
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together in Japan many years ago, they form an exhibit which it would 
l>e impossible to duplicate at the present time. The earliest examples in 
wrought iron, with little or no ornamentation, date back more than four centuries. 
Many of the older specimens are exceedingly elegant, being executed in open- 
work designs of flowers, fans, fruits, and other objects, and in some of them the 
metal remaining is but a small proportion of that which has been cut away. 
Some are executed in bronze, others in copper, brass ("shinchu"), steel, and 
many of the more recent arc made of "shakudo," a highly valued and beautiful 
black metal composed of an alloy of copper and gold, on which the applied or 
inlaid gold ornaments show to the best advantage. Other alloys used in these 
furnishings are "shibu-ichi," copper combined with silver; "koban-kin," formed 
of gold and silver, and numerous combinations of copper with other metals. 
The styles of decoration represent every variety of work known to the Japanese 
metal workers, such as carving, inlaying, incrusting, chasing, the application 
of reliefs in gold, silver, steel, iron, and enamel. Several are carved in imita- 
tion of the graining of weather-worn wood, or treated with acid to represent 
the texture of leather. Many of the best examples are inscribed with the names 
of the makers. Among the swords are fine examples of the tachi, hung from 
the girdle; the itwkicashi, a short sword worn in the belt, and the chisa-katami, 
of medium length, worn with the court dress, a few long curved swords, and a 
large two-edged variety known as the mna^oi lent or "praying for rain'* sword, 
with tokko handle, for temple use. 

The scabbards (skia) are exceedingly varied in ornamentation, many of 
them being lacquered in different colors, others carved, inlaid, enameled, or 
covered with the skin of the shark or ray fish, ground down and lacqiu red. 

From this superb collection of tsubas we have selected, almost at random, 
for illustration, examples in several distinct styles. The first is an iron guard 
with leaf design in openwork. The central piece represents a window lattice 
with serpent, while the one at the right illustrates the application of gold fig- 
ures to "shakudo." 

The collection of spear heads, consisting of 170 specimens, occupies an 
entire large case at the eastern end of the North Corridor. They represent the 
highest skill of the Japanese armorer. Many examples arc elaborately chased, 
engraved, and inscribed. Some are pierced in patterns of hawthorn blossoms, 
inscriptions, dragons, and animals. They vary in size from the diminutive 
arrow point to the formidable halbard with several outspreading points. The 
forms are infinitely varied. There arc examples in the shapes of crescents, 
hearts, crosses, curved swords, daggers, and tridents. All of them are fashioned 
from the finest steel, which has been sharpened to a razor-like edge. 

Mr. Hamersly has also placed on exhibition a collection of Japanese ivory 
and wood carvings, including a large series of ttctsukes, or ornaments used to 
suspend the tobacco pouch from the obi, or belt, which, in point of variety 
and workmanship, is probably not equaled by any other similar collection in 
this country. They have been arranged in two cases in the southeast corner 
of the East Gallery. 
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OLIPHANTS. OR. HUNTING HORNS 

There are in the collection of musical instruments two unusually fine 
examples of oliphants, or hunting horns, of the sixteenth century, formed from 
the ivory tusks of elephants, elaborately carved. One of these, measuring 
twenty-two and a half inches in length, is decorated with carved scrolls, tro- 
phies, comhats of mythological and grotesque animals, a crowned escutcheon 
bearing three rleur-de-lys, and medallion portraits of Francis I.. Henry II., 
Francis II., Charles IX.. and Henry III. The mouth-piece is in the form of 




EUROPEAN HUNTING HORNS OF CARVED IVORV 

Su'eonln Century 



a dog's head. This example of French workmanship was purchased at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition of iK;-f>. 

The second example measures thirty inches in length and is covered with 
hunting scenes in relief. Two of the hunters are represented in the act of 
blowing oliphants. while a third is plunging a dagger into a fallen stag. The 
mouth-piece is held in the mouth of a serpent. The wnrk is probably German. 
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CERAMIC DECORATION AJOURE 

'1 he Persians made a 
variety of pottery pierced 
with little windows of vari- 
ous shapes, glazed with 
tinted glass. Some of the 
known pieces of this char- 
acter date back at least to 
the eighteenth century. A 
howl, eight inches in diam- 
eter, in the Museum collec- 
tion, is of a coarse, sandy 
body which is perforated 
w ith clusters of little crosses 
into which a translucent, 
green, glassy glaze has been 
run, overflowing down the 
sides and cumulating below 
in tears or heavy drons. 
Below these pierced medal- 
lions are decorative pat- 
terns painted in rusty black. 




CHINESE PORCELAIN, WHITE 
i. B . Bowl 2. C i' ■ 1 Vat* 3. Mad* oil Bowl, applied Orn»m*nt*r.o- » 

0'. Fr»ncn W. L«wi> Collection 
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Jt is uncertain whether this style of decoration originated in Persia or in 
China. In the latter country rice-grain porcelain was first made in the reign 
of Ch'ien-lung [1736- 1 795], although the majority of known pieces belong to 

the following, Chia-ch'ing, 
period [1796- 1820]. The 
rare and highly valued 
"lace bowls/' with open- 
work patterns filled with 
white glaze, were produced 
in the first mentioned reign. 
They are usually distin- 
guished by a tiny seal mark 
of the Ch'ien-lung period, 
in blue. In Japan the rice- 
grain porcelain of the 
eighteenth century has been 
copied successfully more 
recently by Higuchi Haru- 
zane. There arc in the 
Museum collections several 
fine examples of Chinese 
workmanship, consisting of 
cups, dishes, and plates. 
These are all of pure white 
porcelain, some of them be- 
ing ornamented with the 
true rice-grain figures, ar- 
ranged in stars and other 
comhinations. The most 
elaborate piece is a beauti- 
ful little bowl, in the Dr. 
Francis \Y. Lewis collec- 
tion, the punched designs 
being in the form of con- 
ventionalized flowers ( see 
Ixnvl at left of group) . 
As early as 1873 this method of ornamentation was employed at the Wor- 
cester factory, and at the Vienna Exhibition of that year some porcelain pieces 
with pierced devices, filled with tinted glazes, were shown in the English sec- 
lion. 

At Limoges. France, the Ilavilands utilized this style of decoration in 
1878. A cup and saucer in the Hector Tyndale memorial collection of the 
Museum is pierced with circular holes around the edges, filled with transparent 
white glaze, from which depend festoons of flowers painted in natural colors. 

Camille Xaudot, Fils et Cie.. of Paris, made an exhibit of French soft 
paste pieces, thus decorated, at the Paris Exposition of 1900. This firm has 
brought this style of decoration to greater perfection than any of the earlier 




FRENCH SOFT PORCELAIN BOWL 
Pe>c«<f Flora! Detign filled with Green and Ambti Glaze* 
Naudg', Fils et Oe Paris 
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potters. The perforated designs are more intricate and the glazes used are of 
greater variety and combination of colors. An exquisite little bowl of pure 
white paste, in the Museum collection (here shown) is jeweled with a cut 




LIMOGES PORCELAIN CUP AN 0 SAUCER 
P«rlor«t«ri D»tign Ml»d with C en QlaM 



Moral pattern, in which the leaves are filled with a pale, transparent green, and 
the flowers with golden amber glaze. Other pieces exhibited by this firm were 
even more elaborate in design and coloring. Around the edges are narrow 
bands of gold, which add materially to the artistic effect, bringing out more 
clearly the pure, dazzling whiteness of the paste. 
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LOUIS XV MlfeROR 



On account of the Joseph E. Temple Trust a large mirror of the Louis 
XV. period, in Rocaille style, and measuring ten feet in height, has recently 
been purchased and placed on exhibition with the collection of furniture in 
the East Gallery. The delicately carved wooden frame is gilded, the Rococo 
i rnaments being applied to the glass. At the top is ;i large oil painting on 
canvas representing "The Joys of Europa." 
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LIMOGES ENAMELS 



Enameling on metal reached its highest perfection at Limoges, Franco, in 
the sixteenth century, when such masters as Limousin, Penicaud, and Reymond 
were producing the marvels of painting which are now so highly valued. 
Champleve and cloisonne enamels had been superseded by plain white surfaces 
on which painted designs 
were executed. The 
enamel painters of this 
period, unhampered by 
the limitations of metal- 
lic outlines, were free to 
execute their conceptions 
on flat panels, as on a 
canvas, being restricted 
only by the range of 
verifiable colors at their 
command. Their palette, 
in which a deep dark- 
blue was prominent, in- 
cluded iridescent greens 
and blues, brown, white, 
black, red. purple, yel- 
low, and flesh tints, often 
heightened with gold. 
Some of these enamel 
paintings in miniature 
rank with the work of 
the best contemporary 
painters in oil. 

There are in the 
Museum collection a con- 
siderable number of ex- 
cellent examples of Li- 
moges enamels of the 
best period. A panel 
painted by Leonard Li- 
mousin, in the sixteenth 
century, represents the Agony in the Garden. The coloring is chaste and 
subdued. A similar example of late sixteenth century work is a painting of 
The Crucifixion, by Pierre Reymond. The collection is also rich in the work 
of the Naudins. who were prominent enamel painters at Limoges in the eigh- 
teenth century, when the decadence had set in. The subjects selected by the 
artists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were usually of a religious 
character, while these of the later cnamclers are generally of a chssical or 
secular natirc, 




liMOGES ENAMEL PLAQUE 
THE CRUCIFIXION " 
By Pierre Reymo«d 
L»:« Suteenth C»ntu'y 
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Genuine pieces of the sixteenth century may, as a rule, he recognized by 
the bright, transparent enamel on the backs, through which the burnished 
copper shows with golden sheen. In the seventeenth century the backs were 
covered with dark blue, dark olive-blue or brown enamel. Spurious pieces of 
this character present a muddy or pasty appearance on the under side. But 
the principal difference between the genuine and the counterfeit enamels (for 
the forgers have been active in this field as well as in others) is in the 
painting itself. The work of the imitators is always inferior and will deceive 
no one who is familiar with such pieces as are here illustrated. 

LIVERPOOL POTTERY 

Soon after the middle of the eighteenth century some of the potteries in 
Liverpool, England, began to manufacture cream ware, or white pottery, dec- 
orated with transfer printed designs, usually in black but occasionally in dark 
red or green. The best work of this character was produced at the Her- 




LIVERPOOL PUNCH BOWL 
Po't'jiti o' Waiiing'on and Frankl r 



culaneum pottery of that city, and soon after the close of the American Revo- 
lution many designs were engraved relating to the political conditions of the 
United States, and shipped to this country in large quantities by the English 
potters. Among the most highly prized pieces of china, from a collector's 
standpoint, are those examples of old Liverpool ware hearing designs relating 
to General Washington. A great variety of these came from England between 
1790 and 1810. and after the death of W ashington in 1791) a large number of 
memorial designs were engraved and printed on Liverpool pitchers. 

The Museum collection, while far from complete, contains a number of 
interesting, and some rare, examples of Washington pitchers. Several of the 
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engravings contain memorial monuments with inscriptions relating to Wash- 
ington's services. Some of these designs are surrounded by links, each one 
containing the name of one of the thirteen States. 

Punch bowls of various sizes were also made extensively, and two of these 
in the Museum collection hear the portrait of Washington on one side and the 
fur cap portrait of Benjamin Franklin on the reverse. One of the rarest 
pieces, however, of Liverpool pottery of this character is a dinner plate with 
central medallion enclosing a figure of Liberty (or America) with the American 
Eagle and shield in the foreground, and a monument in the background in- 
scribed "Sacred to the Memory of Washington." 




LIVERPOOL PITCHER 
Washington Memo- « 



There are doubtless many pieces of Washington china of this nature in 
Philadelphia. In fact many rare Liverpool jugs were exhibited, a few years 
ago. during a loan exhibition at the School of Industrial Art. Owners of such 
pieces are requested to communicate with the C urator, with a view to placing 
them, at least temporarily, oil exhibition in the Museum. 
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VANES AND WEATHERCOCKS 

Shrouded in mystery as is the origin of the weathervane, we are led iO 
believe that every nation and every era has had some such device for deter- 
mining the direction of the wind. The vane is the simplest, as well as the 
earliest, of all meteorological instruments, yet. with all the wealth of modern 
invention, one still depends upon this aerial sign to tell what may be expected 
of the wind and weather. 




WEATHERCOCK OF THE XV CENTURY 

From an old C«ti'ch in Ghent 



It is probable that the vane was first used upon ships, taking the form of 
a small Hag, or banner, pennon-shaped. Gradually it came to bear distinguish- 
ing marks. Thus the Greek seamen would place upon a spear or pole a 
colored bit of cloth or ribbon, for the double purpose of designating their 
particular ship and telling whence the wind blew. The Baycux Tapestry, 
that famous record of a bygone age, shows, floating from the mast heads of 
several ships, these little pennon-shaped banners, which doubtless were used 
for the same purpose as the present-day dog-vane. 
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When the vane was introduced upon the land, it was made of metal, as 
being more durable, and the artistic spirit of the metal-worker was soon adorn- 
ing it with infinite evidences of his skill. The first recorded land vane, of 
which any description has come down to us, was built at Athens as early as 




WEATHER VANE 

D-ngied by C«'l A Dubs. »nd Executed by S»nrur Y«;l.n 
PupiU o' the School 



too B. C, and was called the Temple of the Eight W inds. It was an octagonal 
marble tower, having on every side a figure representing the quarter from 
which the wind blew, carved after a model by Andronicus Cyrrhastes. On the 
top of this tower was placed a little spire, and on the spire a bronze Triton, 
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which, by veering around, told the direction of the wind. From Roman times 
we have Varro's description of some such building upon his farm, and the 
remains of a like wind-indicator have been found near the Via Appia. 

There are numerous theories regarding the almost universal use of the 
cock in the capacity of vane, but it seems difficult to decide upon any one of 
them as being authentic. It is a fact, however, that very early the cock came 
to be so generally used that the name "weathercock" has quite overshadowed 
the original "vane." This change was an established fact in 1515. In the 
sixth century Pope Gregory declared the cock the emblem of Christianity, 
and another Papal enactment in the ninth century ordered the figure of the 
cock to be placed upon every church steeple as the emblem of Saint Peter. 
Such strong Papal sanction is doubtless one cause of the raising of the homely 
barnyard fowl to his present lofty position. 

Our first illustration shows an old weathercock of the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century, exhibited in the North Corridor. It is a very crude example 
of Flemish workmanship, of early Gothic style, and once adorned an old church 
in Ghent. It is made of riveted sheets of hammered copper and was presented 
to the Museum by Mrs. John Harrison. 

The favorite vane of the Middle Ages — a design which is being revived 
to some extent at present — was in the form of a beast or bird sitting on a 
slender pedestal and carrying an upright rod on which a bit of metal was hung 
like a flag, ornamented in various ways. These flags were often decorated 
with the owners' arms, and so were called paiioticcaux. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Tower of London had a banner-vane, pierced with the arms of Fngland 
and France quarterly. 

In early times in France, the erection of vanes was a privilege accorded 
to the few. It was originally granted only to those who had been first t«> 
mount and to display their banner upon an enemy's rampart. Thus the vane 
came to be a mark of rank and nobility, this custom prevailing in France as 
late as two hundred years ago. 

From early prints we have evidence that weathercocks were used in Eng- 
land in Anglo-Saxon days. A tenth century print of Saint Swithin's Giurch 
at Winchester shows .distinctly two cocks upon the turrets. But very early 
the individuality of the owner asserted itself, and vanes of all descriptions 
began to ornament the buildings. Chaucer speaks of musical vanes in his 
"Dreams." and many old vanes are still to be found, dating from early times. 
One. representing a serpent and dove, is even now pointing to the wind from 
an old building at Cambridge. 

Following the idea of individuality, the vanes of to-day show an infinite 
variety of designs. Churches often have vanes picturing some story or legend 
of their patron saints: a seacoast town shows its ships, whales, or fish, and the 
little country village still clings to the gallant cock or other friendly animal. 

The accompanying illustrations show some vanes designed and executed 
by various students of the Department of Applied Art of our schools. Here 
the imagination of the artist lias had full sway, and the results are most inter- 
esting. 
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The vane with the girl and ealf motif was made for Mr. H. H. Battles, 
being awarded the prize of S-25 offered by him for an original design. 

In the group of seven, the range of subjects is varied and charming. Here, 
with its coiled serpents, is Mercury's wand, a fitting messenger of the upper 
airs. The farm is greatly in evidence, and we have the waggoner with his 
team, the yoke of oxen plowing, and, in a new form, the cock, himself blown 
about by the winds which he reports, and suffering the added indignity of 
being pursued by an unkind fate. The rabbit and fish are ready to faithfully 
tell the news of their unaccustomed atmosphere, and the cowboy is having the 
wildest ride of his life. 

Thus does the artist avail himself of what idea he will, as "a feather for 
every wind that blows," and creates the little sign upon the housetop not (inly 
for our edification, but for our delight. 

Mary H. Shaffner. 




NOTES 

New Cover Design — The outside cover design for this number of the 
Bulletin was drawn by F. Brunner, a pupil of the School connected with this 
Museum. 

New Benches — Substantial new oak settees have been placed in the 
Rotunda and East Corridor for the use of visitors. 

Loan Collections — The collection of Japanese swords, menukis. and 
sword guards, formed by Edmund G. Hamersly. Esq., has been installed in 
the North Corridor. 

New Cases — Two new wall cases have been erected at the eastern end of 
the North Corridor for the accommodation of the European metal work. All 
of the collections of brass, copper and iron objects are now gathered together 
here. The silver, plate and jewelry will remain in the East Gallery. 

• • ■ 

General Guide — The illustrated General Museum Guide, which for some 
time has been in course of preparation, is now in press and will be on sale in 
January. Copies will be furnished to members, free of charge, on application 
to the Librarian of the Museum. 

The price to others will be 25 cents. 

• • ■ 

Charts of the Building — A framed ground plan of the building has 
been placed at the entrance to each apartment, on which the location of the 
room is indicated in red color. By reference to these charts, in connection with 
the General Guide, visitors will hereafter be able to find, without difficulty, any 
particular collection of objects in the building. 
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SOUVENIR Post Cards — A new set of souvenir post cards, illustrating the 
Museum exhibits, has been prepared and placed on sale at the Entrance. Price, 
10 cents for the set of five. They will be mailed to any address for 1 1 cents. 

• • ■ 

Atteniiance — For the past six months the attendance at the Museum has 
been as follows: July. 38.284; August. 37.723: September, 41,795; October, 
21.179; November. 30.408; December. 13.700. 

The total attendance for the year 1906 was 183.089. 

MUSEUM Changes — Alterations have been made in the Rotunda whereby 
the four large canopy cases have been given up to statuary and bronzes. 

The Museum Committee has ordered for the Rotunda a cast of the cele- 
brated Memorial of Archbishop Ernst, the original of which, by Peter V'ischer, 
is in the Magdeburg Cathedral. This will prove a most appropriate addition 
to the collection of casts which is exhibited in the central part of the building. 

• • • 

Special Muse I'm Fund — In response to appeals to the friends of the 
Museum for contributions toward a special fund for the purchase of objects 
of art for the Museum, the sum of $585 has been received, and it is hoped that 
this amount will be largely increased before the subscription list is closed. This 
fund will be used to purchase desirable objects which are offered from time to 
time, and for which the Museum has no available fund. Contributions should 
be addressed to the Curator of the Museum at Memorial Hall. Fairmount 
Park. Philadelphia. 

LOWESTOFT China — It is well known among china collectors that there is 
practically no true Lowestoft china in the United States, all pieces known bv 
that name being in reality C hinese ware of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, which is particularly abundant and of very little value. There are 
perhaps two or three pieces of genuine English Lowestoft in public collections 
in the United States, although it is doubtful whether there is actually more 
than one. This Museum has been remarkably fortunate in securing a series 
of some ten pieces of the genuine English production, representing the various 
styles in vogue at that factory l>etween 1756 and 1804. These pieces will be of 
surpassing interest to collectors, as they will show the exact character of this 
ware which has led to so much controversy in the past. The collection will 
Ive placed on exhibition at an early day and a fuller account of it will be pub- 
lished in the next number of the Bulletin, 

• • • 

NetsUKES— -A collection of Japanese carvings, recently deposited by Mr. 
Edmund G. Hamersly. consisting of 650 examples in ivory and wood, prin- 
cipally netsukes. is well worth careful examination and study. The netSttkcs 
or buttons used to suspend the tobacco-i>ouch. medicine box (inro) and other 
objects from the belt, are carved in the resemblance of almost every known 
object, artificial or natural. — aerial, terrestrial and sub-aqueous. Many of these 
miniature carvings are wonderfully naturalistic, while others are grotesque or 
purely imaginary. The collection is exhibited in the East Gallery, 
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School News — Under the auspices of the Alumni Association of the Art 
Department an exhibition of pottery from the Signa works in Florence, Italy, 
was held at the School Building, in the rooms of the Association, from October 
29th to December 3d. The pieces shown were collected by Mr. Stratton during 
his recent visit to Italy, and were purchased partly for the School and partly 
for Mr. H. H. Battles, who kindly loaned his specimens for the exhibition. 

The Alumni Association held its usual Annual Exhibition and Sale of 
members' work at the School Building from November 19th to 28th. The 
exhibit included, as in former years, a great variety of applied art work of all 
kinds, and was in itself most interesting as a concrete illustration of the variety 
of the kinds of work, without being in any way exhaustive, of the field for 
which the art classes are serving as a preparation. 

• • • 

Mrs. Sarah L. Hippie has presented a large number of photographs, framed 
and unframed, to the School library, forming a notable addition to the avail- 
able material of this kind. 

Mr. Charles M. Burns, Jr., has also presented a quantity of photographs, 
framed and unframed, architectural plates, and casts of ornament, all very 
valuable additions to the equipment of the Art Department. 

On the evening of October 22d an address was delivered at the School 
Building by Mr. John Bruce McPherson, Secretary of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, under the auspices of the Alumni Association of the 
Textile School. Mr. McPherson spoke on "Lord Masham (Samuel CunlirTe 
Lister) and his Inventions." On the evening of November 14th, under the 
same auspices, Mr. Giarles A. Hexamer. Secretary of the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters* Association, spoke on "Mill Construction and Protection from 
a Fire Insurance Viewpoint." Both lectures were well attended by the mem- 
mers of the Alumni Association and by students still in attendance in the 
Textile department. The Board of Government of the Association will meet 
on December 10th to consider the report of the Committee on incorporation, 
which has been active in its efforts to put the Association through the formali- 
ties of obtaining the Charter, on a permanent basis. 

• • • 

Mr. Frank Simonds, of Philadelphia, a graduate of the Textile Depart- 
ment in the class of 1901, who has been in business for himself for the past 
two years in the manufacture of men's wear worsteds, is moving to a new 
and advantageous location on Stenton Avenue and doubling the size of his 
plant. 

• • • 

Mr. Clarence B. Seal, of West Chester, a graduate of 1902. who has had 
charge of the designing department of the Textile School of the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, has taken charge of the department of 
Textiles in the new Industrial School of Columbus. Ga. 
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Mr. Schuyler J. Taylor, of Philadelphia, of the class of 1905. has recently 
been advanced to the position of Assistant Superintendent of the Russell 
Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Conn., and has taken as his assistant Mr. 
Robert E. Brooke, of West Chester, of the class of lyoo. 

a • • 

Mr. H. C. Licking, a graduate from the silk course last June, died on 
October 17th, a few days after he had been appointed Superintendent of one of 
the plants of the York Silk Manufacturing Company, York, Pa. 

As illustrating the practical work of the School, we figure here a family 
Bible, whose owners desired to have it strengthened and protected with metal. 
This was accomplished by means of metal hinges, clasp and corners, the work- 
having been designed and executed in the Book Binding and Metal classes. 
The design, based on the oak leaf and acorn, is a free adaptation of sugges- 
tions furnished by some typographic scroll-work printed at Venice in 149/7. 
It is worked out in low relief in copper, with a simple and broad tooling. The 
dark copper tones in with, and enriches, the old brown leather of the book. 




EXAMPLE OF BOOK BINDING WITH METAL MOUNTS 
Designed and Executed >n the 
Book Binding end Metal Oeitet of the School 



ACCESSIONS 

October— December. 1906 

OBJECT HOW ACQUIRED 

Colonial Relic* (3) Given h y Mr * William I». Frishmuth. 

Tools. Mollis, Stamps etc.. from o)<l Pottery 

at Moraamown. Va »T Exchange. 

A Collection of Japanese Swords and Sword 

Furniture, (inns, Pixel* ami Miniature 

Canaan U700 example*) Lent hy Edmund G. Hamersly. P.*.,. 

Basket, Woven from Native Ccorgia tlm«.».. Lent by the School of Industrial Art. 

"The Child'* Magatine" for i8j s . London.... (liven by Mrs. \\ hoinslcy. 
A Collection of Ivory and Wood N'ctSUhcs 

and I igurc*. Japan '-em by Edmund C. Hatnersly. Esq. 

lam <8), lapan Lent by K.lmund G. Hamcrsly. Esq. 

Pipe Cases (a), Ivory, lapan Lent by Edmund C. Hamcrsly. Em|. 

( hop Suck Cases t..>. Ivory. Japan Lent by Edmund C. Hamcrsly. F.sq,. 

Priest Stick* UK Wood. Japan Lent by Kdmttnd G. Ilaimr-ly. Esq. 

Opium Pipe, Ivory. Chinese Ltnt hy the School of ln.lustr.al Art. 

Pitcher, Pottery, "Pence and Plenty." Her 

ciilancum I'ottery. Liverpool. 18.10 (oven by Mr John T. Morris. 

Howl. I'ottery. Cold Lustre, Staffordshire. 

England, c. 18.10 Nought— Special Museum Fund, con 

Plate. White Ware. Lustre Hot ler. Made hy tributed for the Purchase of \rt 

Knowle*. Taylor I KneVrlei Co., Ka»l Objects. 

l.iver|M»ol. Ohio. 1906 Given by Knowle*. Taylor & Knowles 

Cup and Saucer. Porcelain. Chine**, 18th t en To. 

tury Given hy Mr* W hom«lcy. 

Stove Rest. Pottery. Ccrmaiiy. Karly loth t en 

tufljf Civcn by Mrs. John Harrison. 

Tea Pot. Porcelain. Pink Lustre Decoration. 

England, c. i8jo Giwn hy lira. Hampton L Carson. 

Cup and Saucer. Pottery. Majolica. Italy. 

19th Century Nought. 

Vase, Pottery. Made at the Pauline Pottery, 

Kdgcrton, W isconsin C.iven by the Pauline Pottery. 

Proof Set of V. S. Silver Coin* for ii>oA-..- l^-nt by Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Mirror. Large ROCOCO, with Painted Subject. 

■•Joys of Europa 1 *: Frame, Louis XV 

Period 

Rottle, Lou Cabin lb-sign. Philadelphia. i8t».- ,; IV1 .„ i, y Whitney Class Works. 
Ilottles (2). Made from Original Meld, Hula 

dclphia. 1906 t.iven by Whitney Class Works. 

Vase, Carved Red Lacquer, Chinese l^nt by Mrs. Tracy llrownc 

Po lls (.«), From Huddhist Temple. Japan 1 tnt ),y F.dnuind G. Hamersly. Esq. 

Fire Hooks u>. Japan |., n t hy Edmund I '. Hamersly, Esq. 

Candlestick. Brass. Japan |. inI |,y Edmund G. Hamcrsly. E«q. 

Altar Ornaments (;). P.rass. Japan \ xnt hy Kdmund ('.. Hamcrsly, Esq. 

Police Itatons (-•). Japan |. rnt hy Edmund C. Hamersly. Esq, 

Class Mold. Iron. Lor Cabin Whiskey. Whit 

nty Class Works. Philadelphia |. tn t by Mr. John P. Whitney. 

Sarod. Wood. Inlaid, India Given by Mr*. John Harrison. 

Cocoannt Fiddle. Small Given by Mrs. John Harrison. 

Its-It. Iron. From Central America ,;j V cn by Mrs. William D. Frishmuth. 

Tassels tn). Silk, France. rtth, 17th ami 

18th Centuries ( liven by Mr. Samuel It. Dean. 

Tablecloth, Linen, Hand woven, c. if.vj (oven by Mrs. Ilanvpton L. Carson. 

I . 

SO 



Six let)' 

nought — Joseph K. Temple Trust. 
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CANNON NOTES IN THE FAR OFF PAST 

This very much pruned article refers to the breech-loading cannon lately 
purchased by the Museum. Such were called "Chambered" or "Chamber- 
Pieces." because of the iron chamber which played then the important part 
the powder cartridge does 
to-day. These little can- 
nons also masqueraded 
under various aliases, such 
as "Murthcrers," "Port- 
Pieces," even "Culverins." 
etc. It is hoped that this 
mere glance at the many 
named but not absolutely 
harmless little weapon may 
not be totally devoid of in- 
terest, especially as the gun 
in question seems to have 
been "made in C hina." 

Gunpowder. Space 
lacking. I shall have to con- 
fine myself to merely stat- 
ing the conclusions of the 
best authorities. One fact 
at least we can be sure of, 
that the detonating effect 
of gunpowder was impos- 
sible before the discovery 
of Saltpetre, and of that 
salt we find no truce what- 
soever in any of the many records until we reach the XIII. century; it was 
probably discovered about the second quarter of that century. 

Saltpetre, sal-petr/e, salt of rock, as it is called in briar Paeon's work, 
"De Secretis" (written before 1240). was. for some unknown reason, called by 




1. 

Old? 



CHAMBER-PIECE OR FALCONET 

r fo-m of built-up, hooped gun, cite* 1450 

Lowest piece, the •• Chamber. Ne»t above the wrought iron 
"Cradle)," held in place by the trunnion* 
Neit above, e»nnon re«dy for firing ; ■ bit of the " Chase 
removed to show position of ball 
Upper view, the same from one tide 
Note tie wrought iion "Tail," for aiming 
.By courtesy of Thr Ahunt .Mry \i'orl,i\ 
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the Egyptian physicians "Chinese snow," and "barud" (t, c, saltpetre) hy 
the Arah people of the West. So says Abd Allah ibn al Baythar (Slave of 
Allah son of el Baythar), who died in Damascus, 1248. 

General Pave and Na- 
poleon III. place the dis- 
covery of the detonating 
principle of gunpowder be- 
tween A. D. 1270 rind 1320. 
but add that its importance 
was so little appreciated 
that it was scarcely noticed. 

"There is no trust- 
worthy evidence, so far as 
I am aware, that the Chi- 
nese invented gunpowder. 
The statements of the Jes- 
uits on this particular mat- 
ter are worthless. * * On 
the other hand, we possess 
a number of facts which 
point to the conclusion that 
the Chinese obtained their 
first gun|>o\vder and fire- 
arms from the West 
(Hime, p. 135). The In- 
stitutes of Timur. c. mid- 
dle of the XIV. century, 
contains no mention of 
cannon or gunpowder, al- 
though full details are 
given of the equipment of 
his troops. 

"( iunpowder came 
from the outer barbarians," 
says the YVuH-Ll-SlAO, 
published in 1630. This 
question will necessarily 
be again referred to under 
the head of "The Earliest 
Cannon." 

India. Prof. G. Op- 
pert in an essay "On the 
Weapons, etc.. of the An- 
cient Hindus," London, 1K80. proves, by the mistranslation of a very ancient 
Hindu work, the Si kham i a, that the Hindis of that time possessed an explos- 
ive, which, for whatever reason, fell into disuse; he adds that "No Chinese 
work * * * can. with respect to antiquity, be compared with the Sukkan- 




PROBABLY THE EARLIEST CONTEMPORANEOUS DRAWING 
OF A CANNON 
Circ* 139O to 14OO 
From 1h« ongmil manuicr.pt in th« Royil L>br»ty, Munich 

(By cowrtety o» Tht Mount Airy IO/i/) 
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ita." Sir R. Burton, the eminent Orientalist, says, "Oppert shows no reason 
why the allusions to, and descriptions of, gunpowder and firearms should not 
he held modern interpolations into those absurd coni{x)sitions." 

Arams. Colonel Himc. after going over the claims of these clever chem- 
ists (they gave us the word itself, a!, the. Kimya, alchemy, the "black" art) 
and most advanced scientists of early ages, concludes, "By whomsoever gun- 
powder was invented, it was not by the Arabs" (p. 104). 

Among Europeans who are credited with inventing gunpowder, are, 
"Marcus Graxus," who lived about the end of the VII I. century. His work, 
the LlBEK Icnitm, is a collection of receipts for human destruction ranging 
all the way from about the VI 1. century to A. D. 130:). There exist several 
MS. copies of this work, but no two contain the same number of receipts, the 
variation being from 22 to 35. Disregarding even internal evidence, the infer- 
ence seems that the work is 
a collection of old receipts 
to which from time to time 
additions have been made, 
and that Marcus himself is 
a myth. 

Far more interesting 
in every way is the claim of 
Friar Roger Bacon (12:4; 
to 1294). "The Admirable 
Doctor." a Franciscan of 
Oxford, with most liberal 
views on the subject of 
heresy and alchemy, a man 
who ranked, outside of 
Moorish Spain, as the most 
illustrious scientist of his 
day. His "Epistola dc 
Secretis Operibus Artis ct 
Naturae de Xullitate Ma- 
jia?" is thought to have 
been written before 1240. 
Part of the work "on ac- 
count of the magnitude of 
the secrets" in it. as Bacon 
explains, is written accord- 
ing to some cryptic met bod, 
because, as he goes on to 
explain, "it is madness to 
commit a secret to writing, 
unless it be so done as to 
to be unintelligible to the ig- 
norant, and only just intelli- 
gible to the best educated." 




u 



THE EARLIEST CONTEMPORANEOUS DRAWING of a 
GATLING GUN 
■390 to 1400 

From th» original miAuiC'ipt in trie Roya L br»ry Munich 
(By couM»iy o' The M. unt Airy U'. riJ) 
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It the secret of the wise Friar has been guessed with even partial success, 
we may suppose that while he was "experimenting with some incendiary com- 
positions * * * the mixture exploded and shattered all the chemical appa- 
latus near it" ( Himc, p. 161). including the celebrated '"Brazen Head." a ter- 
lible misfortune, for. if Bacon had heard it speak he would have succeeded ( ?). 
The miraculous head spoke three times, but. unhappily, each time it was while 
Bacon slept; then it fell to the ground and was broken to pieces (unless it was 
blown to pieces ) : 

"Like Friar Bacon's brazen head. I've spoken. 
Time is. time was. time's past.' " 

Don Juan. i. 217 Byron. 

After the smash-up Bacon certainly knew well that powder exploded, but he 
never seems to have advanced the next step and discovered its projectile force. 

Berthold Schwartz of Freiberg is the German inventor of gunpowder, 
but as he appears to have made his discovery between 1320 and 1330. and as 
there is an absolutely authentic case of the construction of metal cannon with 
iron balls in 1320. it does look as if Schwartz must have had some trouble get- 
ting out a patent on his invention. 

The Earliest Cannon. The word cannon seems to come from comm. 
Latin, a cane or reed. Possibly hollow reeds were used, filled with Greek fire, 
attached to the end of lances, terrifying to horses and unpleasant to their 
riders. Later, the same may have been used for the projection, by force of 
gunpowder, of some small missiles ; but of this we are not sure. 

There exists in beautiful Florence a Latin document whose date and authen- 
ticity have never been questioned. It is a decree of the republic, dated Feb- 
ruary 1 1, 1326. giving power to the priors, the gonfalonier and to twelve good 
men. to appoint fit persons to superintend the manufacture of cannon of brass 
and iron balls ( palloctas fcrrcas ct canoncs tic metatlo). This is the very first 
authentic mention of cannon, and these little things for the defence of the 
Tuscan land are the ancestors of the huge destructive engines of to-day. with 
their 500 or more jxwnd projectiles rending their way through the heaviest 
steel armor, and with a range measured in miles. What these little Florentine 
interlopers were like we shall never know, but considering that French cannon 
of twelve years later ( 1338) were charged with about an ounce of powder 
of the most miserable description, which feebly propelled a seven ounce arrow, 
in shape like a cross-bow bolt, we may rest assured that they were crude in 
construction with an effect of laughable mildness. 

In 1338. however, we have unquestionable proof of the employment in 
England of cannons of brass and of iron (built up or wrought). John Star- 
lying, formerly clerk of the "Ships. Galleys. Barges. Balingers. and others of 
the King's vessels." and Helmyn Leget, keeper of the same; June 22nd. XII. 
Edward III. (1338). "The said John delivered to the said Helmyn * * * 
ij canons de ferr sans estuff" (two cannons of iron without ammunition ( ?)] 
* * * "un canon de ferr ove h chambers, un autre de bras ove line 
chatr.bre * * * " 

A very interesting question is whether the English used cannon at 
Cressy in 1340. because if they did it would Ik* the first recorded instance, so 
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far discovered, of the use of field artillery. The weight of opinion seems to 
prove that they had three or possibly four cannon. These would have been 
al>out the size of a blunderbus. Loading at that time was a long and wearisome 
job, the range was very short, the noise would have been drowned by the 
shouts of the fighters. With what amused amazement the seven thousand 
stalwart archers would have regarded such an aid. they who could twang 
their huge bows eight to ten times a minute, sending each time a "cloth yard 
arrow" two hundred and fifty yards with |X'rfect certainty, piercing at that 
range armor of horse or man. armor of Milan or Germany. No portable 
weapon approached the long-bow in those hands until the advent of the 
modern repeating rifle. 




•y IRON MUZZLE LOADING CANNON 
Taker (mm th» Qraat W«l of Chm» m 1838 
Given by Mi. R. E. D>f*nd«'f»r 

Edward III., immediately after his astounding victory, marched to Calais 
and began the siege of that town. He sent two letters to the Tower in London 
ordering cannon and ammunition. 20 guns with powder and lead. His guns 
probably threw small leaden balls, using charges of three to four ounces of 
powder. 

.Vote that the "Chamber-Piece" appears at the very start. A conical shaped 
gun was also common. As soon as larger calibres were ventured upon the 
built-up system was introduced. It was briefly as follows: liars of iron were 
placed longitudinally, about a core of the desired calibre, forming a cylinder 
the length of the gun. These bars were welded together and then strong hoops 
of iron were driven, not shrunk, along the cylinder. In the large "bombatds," 
as they were called, such as the celebrated "Mons Meg." the "micklc mouthed 
murtherer," in Edinburgh Castle (made probably between 1450 and 1490) . 
whose calibre is twenty inches and length some thirteen feet, the hoops arc 
continuous: the powder chamber was of solid wrought iron, about half the 
calibre of the chase, to which it was either screwed or welded. These monsters 
fired stone balls, which were often strengthened by encircling iron bands. 
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The weak point in the Chamber-Piece was the impossibility of preventing 
the escape of very considerable gas at the breech. Bronze muzzle-loaders 
were cast about the first quarter of the XV. century, but as they were very 
costly on account of their material, the supply was perforce but limited. About 
the year 1500 cheap iron guns were cast, after which the breech-loader rapidly 
disappeared. 

The effective range of cannon of the XIV. century was from 600 to 1000 
paces. 

The manner of loading the Chamber- Piece was as follows: Powder was 
put in the chamber and a wad or tampion of soft wood was driven down upon 
it. The ball, weighing from one to three jiounds, was placed in the rear end 
of the bore, with a wad of straw or other soft material either side of it. The 
chamber was then put in place and forced against the end of the chase by the 
wedge driven in behind it. With three or four chambers the piece could lie 
fired once in two minutes. 

"When a gunner will give fire to a chamber-piece he ought not to stand 
on that side of the piece where the wedge of iron is put to lock the chamber of 
the piece, because the said wedge may through the discharge of the piece My 
out and kill the gunner." These "quick-firing"' guns were used, as the modern 
ones are. in the fighting tops of ships and were also placed on the "cage- 
works." the high, castle-like structures fore and aft ( from whence "fore-castle"), 
to repel boarders, or sweep an enemy's deck. When used for this purpose they 
were loaded with "base. burr, musket, and other kind of murdering shot put up 
in bags or lanthorns." "The whole class of breech-loading guns seems to have 
scon lost favor. The reason is not clear, but doubtless it was due in a great 
measure to the growing importance of artillery attack in naval actions" 
("Drake and the Tudor Navy." Corbett). So that after the Armada (1588), 
guns of the type we are studying seem to have been little used in European 
waters, which may possibly account for their appearance in the Orient. A 
Chamber-Piece similar to the one in question was captured in Korea by Admiral 
John Rogers. 1871. and is now preserved in the Museum at Annapolis. 

A reason or two for supposing that the Art of Cannon Casting went from 
Europe to China. The first trustworthy account of the use of artillerv in China 
is by a distinguished antiquary. Chao I., and was published in 1790. He 
states that the Emperor Yung Loh procured cannon in 1407. * * * As 
r.t that time there was constant communication between China and Eurojje 
by sea and land, there was nothing to prevent the Emperor getting cannon of 
any size (Hime. pp. 134, 136). 

"In 1520 the heavy guns of the Portuguese ships at Canton attracted con- 
siderable attention and soon acquired the name of 'Franks' * * * The 
Chinese seem to have availed themselves of the assistance of the Portuguese 
and of their wonderful guns to punish their own pirates" ("China," etc. 
E. H. Parker. 1001, p. 83). 

"These 'Pranks.' we learn from the ll'u-pci-chc, were of iron, five or six 
Ch'ih (six or seven feet ) long. * * * Five small barrels (chambers) were 
used, which were placed (successively ) inside the hotly of the piece from which 
they were fired oft" (Mayers, p. 06). 
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"The C hinese guns manufactured in 1018 were cast under the superin- 
tendence of the Jesuits at 1 'eking" ("C hina." A. K. Douglas, p. 74). 

Translation of the Inscription on the Brass Chamber- Piece:* 

On the day of the 8th moon in the Kwei- 

chiu year [of the Sexagenary Cycle] was cast [this| fourth 

Frankish I Cannon]. No. 147. Weight. 97 catties 

Superintendent of Founding, Shcn Chi-huen, 

hornier General ( )fficer. 
Chin Tih-huan. 

Former [Lord of] 10.000 
Houses, and Military Corn- 
Craftsman, Chin Ching-huen. mander of this District. 

"The inscription, though in Chinese, is undoubtedly of Korean origin, as 
the names and official titles mentioned therein are Korean. If, as stated in 
your letter, the cannon was cast in the XVI. century, the year of the sexa- 
genary cycle given corresponds to 155.V 

For all the above the Museum is indebted to the courtesy of the Chinese 
Legation. Washington. 1). C. 

The years of the "sexagenary-cycles." "Kwei Chili" (or Kui-ch'ou), 
mentioned in the inscription, might fall in September of the years (as well as 
before and after ) 1553, 1613, 1073, etc., but as no regnal title is given, the 
century in which the gun was cast is indeterminable. There is, hoAever, at 
the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, a gun of similar form, differing 
in no essential from ours, the date of which is fixed by the inscription. This 
bears the name of the Emperor K'ang-hi, w1k> reigned sixty years and died 
in 1722. The naval authorities date their gun 1665, an< l > s probable that 
ours is of very nearly the same decade, although the names of officers and 
artificers connected with the casting are all different. The two missionaries 
in charge of gun-casting at that time were Father Schaal and Father Verbiest. 

The thanks of the Museum are also tendered to Professor Fricdrich 
Ilirth. I'h. D.. Department of Chinese. Columbia University in the City of 
New York, who has lieen so very g<x;d as to examine the inscription on" our 
cannon and to furnish us with information thereon, unattainable from any other 
source. Dr. Hirth. judging from certain peculiarities in the form of a char- 
acter which occurs in the name of the Emperor K'ang Hi, is of the opinion that 
the date of our cannon is about 1673. 

"From an old Chinese standard weight issued in 1070,. ten taels of which 
represent exactly thirteen ounces." Dr. Hirth makes ninety-seven catties equal 
one hundred and twenty-six and one-tenth pounds. 

The second cannon exhibited at the Museum is, apparently, a "Chinese 

copy" (date possibly 1500 or later), that is, a copy in cast-iron of a wrought- 

iron. built-up European gun of at)out 1400. ll is made of bell-metal, silver 

being mixed with the iron, so that when struck with metal it gives forth a very 

clear sound. _ _ 

C HARLES E. Dana. 

* Words enclosed in brackets arc not in the Chinese original. 
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WHAT IS LOWESTOFT CHINA? 

It has been a much disputed question among ceramists whether what is 
commonly known as "Lowestoft" china was produced in the town of that 
name at the easternmost point of England, or in the Orient. Prominent students 
are found supporting each side of the question. 1 Hhcrs claim that the ware 
was made in China and sent to England to be decorated. 

It is not deemed necessary here to quote from the various conflicting 
authorities on both sides. Those who take the ground that the ware generally 
known as "Lowestoft" is simply a variety of Chinese porcelain of a peculiar 




ORIENTAL " LOWESTOFT." BLUE AND GOLO DECORATION ON HARD RASTE 

Pennsylvania Mulium 



style and character, have the consensus of opinion in their favor. There is 
certainly not the slightest basis for believing that any of the < >riental products 
which are so common here could have Ix-en made in England. Neither have we 
any proof whatever that the Chinese ware was ever painted in the English 
town. A prominent English writer, Mr. Owen, in his Two Centuries of 
Ceramic Art in Bristol, says. "There cannot be any doubt that hard porcelain, 
vitrified and translucent, was never manufactured from the raw materials, 
native kaolin and petunse. at any other locality in England than Plymouth and 
Bristol. The tradition that such ware was made at Lowestoft in 1775 * * 
rests upon evidence too slight to be worthy of argument. The East India Com- 
pany imported into England large quantities of porcelain for sale. * * This 
particular ware, which is very plentiful e\tn at the present day. and which 
has of late acquired the reputation of having been made at Lowestoft, wis 
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simply, in form and ornamentation, a reproduction by the Chinese of English 
earthenware models. The Chinese do not use saucers, butter boats and 
numbers of other articles after the European fashion, and the agents in China 
were compelled to furnish a model for every piece of ware ordered. The^e 
models the Asiatic workmen have copied only too faithfully. The ill-drawn 
roses, the coarsely painted baskets of (lowers, the rude borders of lines and 
dots, arc literally copied from the inartistic painting on the English earthenware 
of by-gone days. There is a tradition that ( )riental ware was imported in tin 
white state, to be painted in England. Before giving belief to this speculation. 




ORIENTAL "LOWESTOFT." BLUE AND POLYCHROME DECORAT/ON 

ON HARD PASTE 
Boston M.teun-. of Fine Aftl 



it will be necessary to consider how singular, nay, how impossible, a circum- 
stance it is. that if this unpainted china was imported in quantities sufficient 
to constitute a trade, none of it should have escaped into private custody free 
from that miserable defacement which has been miscalled decoration." 

There are in many English collections numerous pieces of hard paste por- 
celain known as heraldic china decorated with armorial bearings, crests, etc.. 
which are still known by the name "Lowestoft." These pieces in reality 
are of Chinese production, having been decorated to order in China from draw- 
ings, prints, or paintings furnished to the Oriental artist. A plate in this 
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Museum is a genuine piece from a table service executed in Oiina for the royal 
palace at Gripshoim, Sweden. 

Until recently very little was known about true Lowestoft china. The 
Oriental "Lowestoft" fallacy was promulgated by W illiam Chaffers, the author 




ORIENTAL LOWESTOFT " BROWN MONOCHROME DECORATION 

ON HARD PASTE 



of Marks and Monograms, and his erroneous conclusions were disseminated 
far and wide, so that many writers who followed him accepted them without 
question. In iyo2, however, a remarkable discovery of pottery molds and a 




ORIENTAL "LOWESTOFT" ORIENTAL "LOWESTOFT" 

Maria fot Royal Pa'ae* it HERALDIC PLATE 

G"ptno m, Swede* Dec .• < in Enamel Colon 

Pennsylvania Museum 



largi quantity of fragmentary china, in all stages of manufacture, was made 
on ihe site of the original china factory in the town of Lowestoft. By means 
of these molds and undoubted pieces of ware, the real character of the Lowe- 
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stoft paste, the decorative features of the ware and the forms of vessels made 
there, for the first time became known. 

The Museum has recently come into jxxssession of a little group of genuine 
English Lowestoft china, consisting of eleven piects, some of which were found 
on the site of the old factory, while others have been fully identified by means 
of the molds and examples of the ware which have been discovered there. 
These pieces are. with a single exception, the only examples of true Lowestoft 




GENU'NE LOWESTOFT 
Decorat ons in B ue on So't Paste 
Pennsylvania Museum 




GENUINE LOWESTOFT 
Decorations in Colors on Sort Past* 
Imitation o< Chinese (Central Cuo) and Old Worcester Porcelair 
Pennsylvania Muttum 

porcelain, so far as we know, at present on exhibition in public collections in 
this country. 

There were at least three distinct varieties of ware made at the Lowestoft 
factory. The first variety is of a whitish paste, with a bluish tinge of the glaze, 
decorated with blue designs. In this blue and white ware the Worcester por- 
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celain was extensively imitated. One cup in the Museum collection is a poor 
copy of the Worcester "powder blue." Another is a blue transfer-printed 
pagoda design in close imitation of a Worcester pattern. The second variety, 
and perhaps the most characteristic, is of a deep cream-colored tint, on which 
Chinese designs in enamel colors were painted. The Worcester porcelain of 
the period was also imitated in this body. 




GENUINE LOWESTOFT 
Decorations in Colors on Soft Paste 
Imitetion ot Old Worcester China 
Penr.sy limn Mu[«un 




GENUINE LOWESTOFT 
Decorations m Enamel Co on 
Crimes* Style 
Penn«yl.am» Museum 
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The third variety is evidently intended to imitate the Giinese so-called 
"Lowestoft"' ware, as the glaze is tinted green to correspond with the Chinese 
product of the same character. This is a peculiar tint resembling a duck's egg, 
which when placed side by side with the cream-colored ware, is of a pronounced 
green color. On this ware Chinese designs and colors were copied. The little 
jug in the above illustration is a typical piece of true English Lowestoft. It is 
of the "duck's egg" green tint, imitating the greenish tone of some of the 
Chinese ware. 

The study of these pieces clearly establishes the fact that the hard paste 
Chinese ware of this style, produced in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
at Ching-tc-Chcn, and decorated at Canton by Chinese artists for the European 
and American markets, was afterwards imitated at Lowestoft in the ordinary 
English soft paste body. The latter, however, is poorly potted ami crudely 
decorated, and the marked peculiarities of the paste, differing materially from 
those of any other English porcelain, render it comparatively easy of iden- 
tification. 

It may be safely assumed, therefore, that every piece of hard paste porce- 
lain found in this country, which has heretofore been supposed to have been 
made at Lowestoft, is of Chinese origin, having been brought here either by 
sailing vessels directly from China, or shipped to Europe by the East India 
Company and brought to America by some voyager. 

Edwin A. Rakhf.r. 




COLONIAL RELICS 

In the Frishmuth Collection of Colonial relics may be seen a most inter- 
esting series of reels and spinning wheels of various forms. The accompanying 
illustration shows four forms of eighteenth century wheels. The one shown on 




VARIOUS FORMS OF SPINNING WHEELS 
IN THE FRISHMUTH COLLECTION 
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the left is a single flax wheel used for spinning flax. The next one is a corner 
flax wheel on three legs, so arranged that it can be placed in an angle. The 
third example illustrated is a double flax wheel used for making double twist, 
while the fourth is a flax wheel without distaff, also used for spinning wool. 




ANTIQUE MEAD AN 0 FOOT GEAR 
IN THE FRISHMUTH COLLECTION 



This collection of antiquities is of particular interest to artists and illus- 
trators, as it includes tools of various occupations, kitchen utensils, household 
implements, and antique costumes. The accompanying illustration shows a 
few examples of head and foot gear of olden times, including a calash, or 
accordion-folding hood, at the left, a quaint little riding hat in the middle, and 
a Friend's scoop bonnet on the right. Beneath are various forms of pattens, 
or wooden shoes, mounted on iron rings, which were worn in slushy weather. 
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NOTES 

It is with deep regret that we announce the death of Mr. Cornelius N. 
Weygandt. which occurred at his home in Cermantown on February 17, 1907. 
Mr. VVeygamit was for many years one of the most active members of the 
Hoard of Trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art. Only three days before his death he pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Executive Committee, at which time 
he was apparently in his usual good health. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Hoard of Trustees the following resolution was adopted: 

The Trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art have learned with deep sorrow of the death 
of their fellow member, Mr. Cornelius X. Weygandt. 

Long association with him in all the duties pertaining 
c. n. weygandt to his position as a memher of our Board, and also of its 
Executive Committee, inspires us. his fellow members to 
bear testimony to his zeal and fidelity in the cause of industrial education. 

His interest in the School was always of a deep and thoughtful nature, 
and we mourn the loss of one whose services and co-operation will be sorely 
missed at our council table. 

In paying tribute to his memory, we would testify to his high character 
as a man, his eminent ability in business affairs, his sagacity and untiring 
industry, and his attractive personality, all of which gave him a distinguished 
place among the prominent men of affairs of this city, and endeared him to us 
individually and as a body; therefore l>e it 

Resolved, That this minute be entered upon our Minute I»ook and that a 
copy thereof be transmitted to his family. 

Tail PIECES — The Tail Pieces used in this number of the P>ull p .tin have 
been designed and drawn by pupils of the School connected with this Museum. 

Attendance — In the previous number of the Museum Bulletin it was 
inadvertently stated that the attendance for the year was 183.0A). This 

was the number of visitors during the last six months of the year. The Total 
attendance for the year was 371.253: 7000 persons visited the Museum on 
Sunday afternoon, March 24, 1907. 

N*EW Casks — A new floor case of the standard South Kensington pattern has 
l>ccn purchased for the Northeast Pavilion, in which the group of Chinese por- 
celains with colored glazes has been installed. Two additional table cases for 
silver and three new floor cases for pottery have also been procured. In the 
latter have been placed the collections of English lustre pottery, salt glazed 
stoneware and lead glazed pottery, respectively. 

The Chinese pagoda cases in the ICast (iallcry have lieen furnished with 
new cloth-covered fittings and the Oriental collections of enamels, lacquers and 
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carvings have been entirely rearranged therein. The large ease in :he main 
aisle, containing the Fleisher collection of watches, has also been greatly 
improved by the addition of velvet-covered step fittings. 

* • • 

Art Primers — The series of Art Primers will be revised and enlarged, and 
reprinted in bound form by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Company, of New 
York. Two of these monographs, on Tin Enameled Pottery, and Salt Glazed 
Stoneware, are now in press and will probably appear in April or May. Two 
other numbers of the series, on Lead Glazed Pottery, and Artificial Soft Paste 
Porcelain, are now ready for the printer, and others will follow as rapidly as 
possible. The Ceramic series will consist of twelve parts, covering the entire 
field of pottery and porcelain. The classification which has been adopted is 
entirely new, whereby lottery is grouped according to glace, and porcelain is 
classified according to body, or paste. I»y this improved method specialists will 
be able to find under one cover everything of importance relating to any par- 
ticular branch of the subject. 



BRASSES — In the Museum collection of brasses are several old church plaques 
with Scriptural subjects in repousse work. One of these is of Scandinavian 
origin. The central design represents the spies returning to Moses with the 
grapes of Eshcol. Around the margin art figures of animals and foliated 
scrolls. A duplicate of this piece, in the Drake collection, recently gold in New 
York for $200. 

The more important examples of old brass in the Pdoomfield Moore col- 
lection have recently been gathered together in a case in the Hast Corridor. 
The gem of the collection is an enormous octagonal rej>ousse plaque, over three 
feet in diameter, of early Dutch workmanship, with figure decoration. This 
is probably the finest specimen of the kind to be found in American museums. 

Wanted — A carved mantelpiece of Louis XV. style is needed to complete 
the fitting up of an apartment illustrating the furniture and furnishings of that 
period. Friends of the Museum having knowledge of such a piece, which may 
be procured for the Museum collection, are requested to notify the Curator. 

APPROPRIATION — An additional appropriation, for carrying on the work of 
fitting up rooms in the basement, has been procured from City Councils through 
the Commissioners of Fairmount Park. 



Visit of Naturalists — The Delaware Valley Naturalists Union, com- 
posed of Natural History Societies in the vicinity of Philadelphia, visited the 
Museum in a body on February 2d. About 200 members were present. 
Addresses of welcome were delivered, and the Curator, assisted by some of the 
Honorary Curators, explained to the visitors the more important collections. 
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Arch itec tl'Ral Cast — A plaster copy of the Memorial of Archbishop 
Ernest, in the Magdeburg Cathedral, by Peter Yischcr, has been ordered from 
Cologne and will be placed on exhibition in the Rotunda at an early day. 



New Mem hers — Special efforts arc being made to enlarge the membership 
of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, and already a con- 
siderable number of prominent citizens have responded. We hope to' be able 
to announce in the next number of the Bulletin a gratifying increase in the 
number of annual and life members. 



School News — The Business Bureau of the Alumni Association of the 
School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum was established April 
i, 1905, to bring the employers of artisans into contact with students (both 
former and present ) who could take positions in the crafts. Miss Isabella 
Bradley is the present Chairman of the Bureau. From April 1. 1905, to Decem- 
ber I, 1906, 145 positions, paying $83,269, were offered to members, of which 
44 positions, paying $25,000, have been accepted. 



A census of former pupils showing their present occupations has just been 
made by Directors Stratton and France of the Art and Textile departments of 
the School. The results are extremely interesting and are rather surprising 
for the extent of direct influence of the instruction furnished here on the occu- 
pations for which it is intended to be a preparation. The list is by no means 
complete for it is found impossible to keep track of everybody, but of those who 
have attended the Art School and whose present whereabouts are known 
there are reported : 

Architects 22 

Architectural draughtsmen 51 

Mechanical engineers and draughtsmen 32 

Carvers, wood, stone and ivory 26 

Decorators and decorative painters 91 

Engravers and lithographers 42 

Furniture and cabinet makers, and designers 22 

General designers, upholstery, lace curtains, carpets, etc. 105 
Metal workers or designers, including jewelry and die 

sinking 44 

Designers of stationery, book covers, etc 12 

Illustrators 90 

Teachers of drawing and applied art ( 37 are supervisors) 124 

Stained glass manufacturers and designers 16 

Art workers and designers, unclassified 57 

734 
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and from the Textile School the following : 

Manufacturers 86 

Managers 21 

Assistant managers, superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents (>S 

Designers 132 

Overseers 17 

demists 2x 

Dyers 39 

Merchants 20 

Commission merchants 29 

Spinners, loom fixers, beamcrs, finishers, etc 45 

Instructors in textile schools 16 

Unclassified 6 

533 

In both departments 1 267 

Manufacturing establishments with which former students of the School 



are identified, either as owners, managers, superintendents, foremen or head 
designers, are estimated to represent a capitalization of Upwards of $30,000,000, 
and to give employment to more than 20.000 hands. 

A Working Exhibition was held on the evening of February 151b. all the 
departments of the School being shown in active operation. It is estimated 
that fully two thousand visitors attended, among them being Governor Stuart 
and Mayor Weaver. The entire Associate Committee of Women acted as a 
Reception Committee, and the occasion was one of the most successful in the 
history of the institution. 

Mr. Fukawa Jin Masuke, the Japanese artist who has recently been 
appointed instructor in water-color painting at the Minneapolis School of Fine 
Arts, is a former pupil of the School of Industrial Art where he studied for 
two years. 1897 to 1899. Mr. Basuke was a brilliant student and has achieved 
marked success as a painter, not only in this country but in Japan where he is 
recognized as one of the foremost leaders in the movement which is so rapidly 
transforming Japanese ideals in art as in everything else. 

A new kiln for experimental work, as well as for enameling, etc.. has been 
added to the equipment of tbc Pottery School as a gift from Miss Fannie S. 
Magee. 
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CLASS 
Antiquities 

AkMS AND 
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Carvings... 

Ceramic* . 



Gi ass 

Metal Work 



M I'SK m I s 
STRl'MFNTS 

Tl.Xtll TS 



OBJECT 

Fan, Feather, Hand painted. Chines? 

Cannon, Bronze, Chinese Copy of European 
Model, i;lh Century 

Neisukcs, Carving*, etc., (joo). Wood and 
Ivory, Japan 

Howl. Pottery, Copper Lustre, Moorish, 
Early igth Century 

Dish, I'ottery, Palissy Slyle. France 

Plate. Pottery, Blue and White. Staffordshire. 
England, c. i8jo 

Plates <2), Pottery. Tin Knamel. Francs-. 
Late i8lh Century 

Cruet Stand. Pottery. Maiolica. Italy. I.atc 
1 8th Century 

Jug, Stoneware, lilue Glaze, Germany, prob- 
ably Grcnzhausen. Late 17th Ccnlury 

Pic Plate. Pottery. Slip Decorated, Connec- 
ticut, c. 1840 

Doll. Pottery, Made by Pueblo Indians, New 
Mexico, Modern 

Howl. Pottery. Made by Pueblo Indian*. New- 
Mexico. Modern 

Jug, Stoneware, lirown Glaze, with Relief 
Decorations, Bunzlau, Silesia. Late l3tb 
Century 

11 Pieces Porcelain. Made at Lowestoft, F.ng 
land, 18th Century 

5 Fragments of Porcelain, Made at Lowe-toft. 
England 

Vegetable Dish, Stone China. Made by Daven- 
port. England, c. 1830 

Dottle. Engraved Decoration, probably Ger- 
many. Late 18th Century 

Tankard. Pewter. Engraved Decoration. Ger- 
many. Late 18th Century 

Lamp, Brass. Egyptian, c. 18th C entury 

Tankard. Copper, Repousse Decoration.. Old 
Russian 

Foot Stove. Brass, Engraved and Open Dec- 
oration, German. 17.15 

Sconce, Itra-s, Old Russian 

Miniature Frames (2), Damascene Work, 
showing process of inlaying gold in steel; 
by Felipa, Madrid, 1906 

Orchestral Horn, Brass, France, c. irqo 

Nanga, Wood, Primitive form, Egypt 

Figure. Chinese Lady, in Brocade Costume. . 

16 Fragments of Tapestry. France. Daly, and 
Flanders, ifcth 10th Centuries 



HOW ACQUIRED 
r.iven by Mrs. M. F. Buchanan. 

Bought— Joseph E. Temple Trust. 

Lent by Mr. Edmund G. Hamersly. 

Given hy Mrs. Sarah L. Hippie. 
Given hy Mrs. Sarah L. Hippie. 

Given fcy Mrs. Sarah L. Hippie 

Given by Mrs. Sarah L. Hippie. 

Given by Mrs. Sarah L. Hippie. 

Given by Mrs. Sarah L. Hippie. 

Bought. 

(iiven by Mr. Charles M. Burns. 

Given hy Mr. Charles M. Burns. 

Bought. 

Bought — SpecUl Museum Fund 
Contributed for the Purchase of Art 
( Hijects. 

Given by Mr. W. W. R. Spelman. Mr. 
A. Merrington Smith, and Mr. E. T. 

Sachs. 

Given by Mrs. John Harrison. 
Given by Mrs. Sarah L. Hippie. 

(liven hy Mrs. Sarah L. Hippie. 
Given by Mrs. Sarah L. Hippie. 

Bought — Joseph E. Temple Fund. 

Bought Joseph E. Temple Fund. 
Bought— Joseph E. Temple Fund. 

Given by Mr. John T. Morris. 
Given by Mr*. William D. Frishmuth. 
Given by Mrs. William D. Frish 
Given by Mrs. Evan Randolph. 

I*nt by Mr. Charles M. Ffoulkc. 
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STAINED GLASS (First Pert) 



The Museum has re- 
cently become the recipient 
of some thirty-seven pieces 
of stained glass, mostly of 
Swiss origin, forming a 
collection quite unique in 
this country. The speci- 
mens are all of them good, 
while some are exception- 
ally fine. It is impossible 
to ohtain such glass to- 
day ; the supply of this 
domestic glass (so-called 
because used to decorate 
the windows in the homes 
of wealthy burghers or the 
halls they held council in) 
was never large, and now 
all the pieces of value are 
permanently held in a few 
of the great museums or 
other collections. 

The Pennsylvania 
Museum is indebted to the 
generosity of Miss Mary 
Lewis for this valuable 
accession : it was gathered 
together by her brother, 
the late Dr. Francis W. 
Lewis, one of our former 
trustees, who, beside bis 
profound knowledge of the 
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SWISS DOMESTIC GLASS 1584 
On* of a Pair 

Interior, EUF ROSIN A VO(N) FREYSINS GE80RNE H AGIN 
SEIN SELICME HAUSFRAU 
(EuffOHn* Fr»yiing, bom Hijib, hit happy wift) 
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sciences germane to his profession, was gifted with a true art sense and cul- 
ture, as well as with the instincts of a collector. The collection was picked 
up piece by piece, some thirty or more years ago. the finest specimens in 
Switzerland, from the well-known collection of Dr. Ferdinand Keller, in 
Zurich. 

Refore speaking of Swiss glass in particular, a few words on stained 
glass windows in general may not be unwelcome to those who are not per- 
fectly familiar with the mysteries of the art. 

White glass of extreme purity would seem to have been known to the 
Chinese as long ago as 2300 B. C. and to the Egyptians one, or possibly two, 
thousand years earlier. Stained glass windows were used by the Romans. 
The Arabs decorated their mosques and palaces with a crude sort of lattice- 
work made of plaster, which, if large, was strengthened with ribs of iron or 
rushes. The pattern was scooped out of the half dry plaster and colored 
glass inserted near the outer side. Such windows ( ?) are still common in 
Cairo, though no doubt the idea is a very ancient one. The Venetians may 
have brought the pattern to Europe, improving it greatly by substituting 
lead for plaster, as the Romans had done centuries earlier. It is probable 
that the Venetians carried the art to France in the X. century. Vet it is 
possible that the art was known in France as early as the reign of Charle- 
magne 1 d. 815). The very early glass in England, of which rare vestiges 
are to be found, is of French manufacture (''Windows.'' Lewis F. Day). 

There lived, probably toward the end of the XI. or the beginning of the 
XIF century, a German ( ?) priest and monk named Theophilus, about 
whom we know nothing. He has. however, left us a voluminous work, the 
Divcrsarum Art'mm Schedula, in which he gives an account of many arts, 
among them stained glass (Rook 11.. 31 chapters on glass windows and 
vases). Contrary to the common belief. Theophilus gives us a full account 
of oil painting, proving that Jan Van Eyck ( 1390-I44I ), to whom the inven- 
tion of oil painting is usuallv ascribed, could onlv have invented drving oil, 
if that. 

A few technical terms: "White glass" is uncolored glass. "Pot metal*' 
is glass colored throughout. "Flashed." or "coated." glass is colored on one 
surface only. "Grisaille" is in the main formed of white glass, but this was 
not the clear glass we know. It had a green, yellow or dusky tint, due to 
the impurity of the sand used, which gave a mellowness to it: beside which 
there was a slight opacity due to the imperfect manufacture, all of which 
added greatly to the softness and beauty of this style. The design in the 
earliest windows is outlined by the leading: later (XIII. century, possibly in 
the XII.) it is supplemented by painting, in outline only, simple figures, 
foliage, or arabesques, brought out by a cross-hatched background. Grad- 
ually color began to be introduced into grisaille windows, a soft yellow or 
other delicately colored "quarry" or panel, inserted just where it was needed. 
The square or diamond-shaped panels of glass arc called "quarries." from 
the French word cam', square. 

The best known grisaille windows are the "Five Sisters" in York Min- 
ster— a group of five long, lancet windows, full of color. The legend tells 
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us how in the reign of King Henry IV. (d. 141 3 ) , five maiden ladies worked 
the design in embroidery, which they sent abroad to be copied in glass: all 
of which is picturesque and ought to be believed; but along comes that great 
authority. Day. who knows everything about glass, and tells us that the win- 
clows belong to the preceding century and. ungallant Day. they show the 
strong work of a man and a practical glazier, — not the delicacy of five 
charming spinsters. 

Stained glass is pre-eminently a color art, an art almost exclusively 
ecclesiastical. A window is formed of bits of colored glass which "are cut 
into the shapes of faces, or figures, or robes, or canopies, or whatever you 
want and whatever the subject demands; then features are painted on the 
faces, folds on the robes, and so forth — not with color, but merely with brown 
shading; then, when this shading has been burnt into the glass in a kiln, the 
pieces are put together into a picture by means of grooved strips of lead, 
into which they fit" ("Stained (dass Work." C. \V. Whall. p. 30). 

The "paint," spoken of above, consists of a brown pigment ground up 
with powdered soft glass (or equivalent silicate) which, when the glass is 
"fired." fuses and becomes part and parcel of it. The powder is first mixed 
with gum so that it can be painted on the glass with an ordinary brush. This 
paint is practically opaque, and must not be confused with the stain and 
enamels of later centuries. In the rare cases where it is used thin it became a 
muddy, brown smear. No other paint was known to the early glazier-artist. 

Roughly speaking, the ancient glazier worked as follows. — and the 
changes since his time are in details only. The full-sized colored cartoon of 
the window was drawn, spread out upon, and attached to a table. The 
necessary lead-lines were then added, a task requiring much experience and 
skill. The pattern may now be regarded as a mosaic, more like a "Floren- 
tine mosaic." or even like one of the jointed maps we saw in childhood. The 
artist then placed a sheet, say of ruby glass, over a corresponding part of 
the design. With a pointed iron instrument, heated as much as possible, he 
traced upon this little glass section of the mosaic the outlines underneath. 
The glass broke very nearly where the heat was applied, and was further 
shaped by clipping away the edges with a notched instrument called a "groz- 
ing iron." and so on, until all the pieces were shaped. Today the diamond 
and the cutting wheel have replaced the heated iron. 

The pieces were next put together upon a large plate of clear glass, a 
space of about one-sixteenth of an inch having been allowed around each for 
the core of the lead. At each intersection of the lines between the pieces 
a drop of beeswax was allowed to fall ; this attached the "color-scheme" to 
the clear glass and enabled it to be placed upright on an easel for painting. 
This last finished, the various pieces were fired, and when a satisfactory result 
had been obtained, they were again assembled, this time upon the table-top 
for "leading." The leads were shaped like the letter "II." the horizontal line 
representing the core, the vertical lines the flanges. The intersections of the 
leads were then soldered, the spaces between lead and glass cemented, copper 
wires soldered on at convenient intervals to attach the glass mosaic to the 
iron saddle-bars let into the stonework, — and the window was finished. 
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A word more before we take up our specific subject. Very little glass 

antedates the XIII. century, although the Germans claim some at Augsburg 

of the XI. century. The different styles are. by Winston, a great English 

authority, divided thus: — Early Gothic, to about 1280. Decorated Gothic, to 

1380. Perpendicular Gothic, to 1530. ... ^ 

0 1 Liiakles E. Dana. 



OLD AMERICAN STOVES 

Through the generosity of Messrs. J. Kisterbock & Son, of Philadelphia, 
two Nott stoves have recently been added to the Museum collection, which 
are interesting as types of early American experiments in stove-making. 
Very little had been accomplished to- 
ward the proper heating of houses 
until recent times, fireplaces and stoves 
being the only aids to comfort, and 
these curious specimens were the result 
of experiments made by Dr. Eliphalet 
Nott. He was interested in the use of 
materials of combustion, spent many 
years and much money in investigations, 
and finally succeeded in almost perfect- 
ing the essentials of the base-burning 
stove. 

A glance at the personality of Dr. 
Nott is quite worth while. Being born 
in the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ( 1773), he belonged to that group 
of men who were pioneers of American 
life. — men who achieved through diffi- 
culties, with practicallv no resources at 
their command. He came of humble 
but intelligent parents, living in Con- 
necticut ; had perhaps more than the 
usual education of the boys of that 
period, and was an ordained minister at 
twenty-two. First a missionary in the 
New York wilderness, his fame as a 
preacher spread rapidly, and at the early 
age of thirty-one. he was called to the 
presidency of Union College, Schenec- 
tady. Here he remained as President 
for sixty-two years, doing much for the 
advancement of education in \ T e\v York, 
as well as for the vouth of his day who 

r . . .- "CATHEDRAL' STOVES 

were fortunate enough to come in con- , nv , nt , d by Dr E , iph , le , Not , 

tact with his forceful personality. He Made <n New York about 1830 
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seems to have been a universal genius mechanically, for he worked along 
many lines of research, and we find him a friend of Robert Fulton, among 
the first to aid him in his efforts toward steam navigation. 

As the illustration shows, these Xott stoves are curious in shape and 
design, with a decided Gothic tendency, and are exceedingly ornamental. 

It is interesting to note the difference between their ornamentation and 
that of the decorated stove plates which are exhihited with them in the 
Museum collection. The Xott stoves are covered with meaningless, conven- 
tional design, over-ornate, and showing the debasement of an which prevailed 
during the early years of the nineteenth century. But to turn to these old 
stove plates. — products of the Pennsylvania-Germans of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These worthy citizens had brought with them to the New World the 
feeling for art which was deeply implanted in their natures, and even in their 
simple household utensils they endeavored to create something that was 
beautiful. < >n many of these plates we see Uible scenes, lettered with instruct- 
ive texts; on others the favorite tulip is shown in every variety of design, 
combined with hearts and scrolls into a perfect whole, though the medium in 
which the artist must work is exceedingly cold and unsympathetic. 

The old Pennsylvania stoves were box-shaped affairs not more than two 
feet square, and one can imagine in spite of their charm of decoration that 
one would choose the more noble proportions of the "Xott's patent*' when it 
was a question of overcoming the cold winds of a wintry day. 

Mary H. Siiaffner. 




AMERICAN -MAJOLICA" 

As early as 1850 Messrs. Minton. of Stoke-upon-Trcnt, England, intro- 
duced a new cream-colored ware covered with richly tinted glazes, to which 
they gave the name Majolica. This ware was not of the nature of the old 
tin enameled maiolica of the Italian potters, but was glazed with lead ren- 
dered opaque by metallic oxides of various beautiful 
colors. Large vases, centrepieces and tableware, 
elaborately and artistically modeled, were produced 
in great profusion, and for many years this so-called 
majolica formed a large part of the productions of 
this well-known factory. 

Just previous to the Centennial Exhibition. 
Tames Carr. of the Xew York City Pottery, intro- 
duced the manufacture of this ware into the L'nited 
States, some of his patterns being reproduced from 
the Minton forms. In the Museum collection are 
several good examples of Carr's majolica, which 
are characterized by good modeling and fine color- 
ing. 

About 1880 the pottery at Phtenixville. Pa.. 
base ball pitcher now extinct, took up the manufacture of this ware. 
Ph<*n.«viii» '•M«j»ric4" which was named "Etruscan Majolica." Competent 
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designers and modelers were employed, and for a brief period of four or five 
years large quantities of the ware were produced, in a great variety of forms, 
such as vases, pitchers, compotes, tobacco jars, cheese dishes, and entire tea 
and dinner services. The modeling suggests the 
influence of the Helleek porcelain, as the prin- 
cipal relief motives include sea shells, dolphins 
and other marine animals, swans and aquatic 
plants. This resemblance to the Irish ware is 
rendered more striking, in many instances, by 
the use of nacreous, or pearly, lustres, and 
although applied to the common white pottery, 
known as cream-colored ware, the effect is often 
exceedingly artistic and pleasing. 

In addition to the Delleek styles, many 
original designs were produced, such as pitchers 
with relief figures of ball players, vases and jugs 
decorated with the Arms of the United States, 
plates and plaques in glazes of solid color, — 
green, old rose, yellow, and pink. — with etched 
designs of a mythological or classical nature. 

The Museum collection of American pottery 
contains a large series (if representative patterns 
of Pluenixville majolica, including a jewel tray 
composed of a shell supported on the tail of a 
dolphin ; two cheese dishes with covers sur- 
mounted by modeled swans: a base ball jug; 
tea pots and pitchers with relief ornamentation 

of sea weed (Fucus) ; pitchers and 
vases with the Arms of the United 
States, pin trays, butter dishes, and 
numerous other articles, showing 
the broad range of colored glazes 
for which this factory was noted. 

Recently this ware has at- 
tracted the attention of china col- 
lectors, as it is now recognized as 
being the best of its class produced 
in this country. Almost a quarter 
of a century has elapsed since its 
manufacture ceased, and its increas- 
ing scarcity has already greatly en- 
hanced its value. 

So great was the demand for 
this ware at one time that it was 
sent to every section of the South 
tall cheese dish with cover and West. A graceful pickle dish 

Phoeni.viiw • M>,oiiri " in the shape of a begonia leaf, now 




DOLPHIN AND SHELL JEWEL TRAY 
Phaenixville "Majolici" 
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Mythological Subject 
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in the Museum collection, was purchased in a Chinese shop in Portland, 
Oregon, under the name of Japanese ware, but it bears the impressed mark 
of the Phcenixville Pottery, — the monogram of the proprietors, Messrs. 
GrirTen. Smith and Hill. 




SQUARE CHEESE DISH AND TRAY 

Ph on •« v il i « "M*jolici" 



The Phcenixville factory, between 1867 and 1890, turned cut many other 
grades of ware, including large terra cotta heads of animals, white granite, 
soft and hard paste porcelain, jet ware, parian and lithophanes, or window 
and lamp-shade transparencies, with intaglio scenes, illustrating the plays of 
Shakespeare and biblical history. Several of the latter are to be seen in the 
Museum collection, together with some of the original plaster molds from 
which thev were cast. 

E. A. D. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN " PURITAN" SPOON 

From the time of the Tudors until a short time after the Restoration the 
stems of spoons were cut off at an angle at the end as if they might once have 
been "Apostle" sjjoons and had had the figures roughly lopped off. Spoons 

with such stems were generally referred to as 
"slipped in the stalks" in 1500. and again, as 
"sleppe-ended" in 1580. They were quite pop- 
ular for a long time, and were very commonly 
called "Puritan" spoons, not because the shape 
was developed during the Puritan ascendency, 
but because during the period when Puritanism 
was dominant, under the name of "Common- 
wealth," this form, probably by reason of its 
severe plainness, appears to have been the most 
favored. Spoons of this period had the leopard's 
head stamped inside the bowl, and the datedetter 
is often stamped at the end of the handle, close 
to the slip end, perhaps to show that it has not 
been shortened or tampered with. 

Valuable information can be found in "Old 
English Plate." by Cripps, and in that wonder- 
fid paper on "The Spoon and Its History," by 
C. J. Jackson, published in "ArchaKiiogia." 
Volume LIII. 

The spoon here illustrated, in the collection 
of the Pennsylvania Museum, has the date-let- 
ter for London, 1 59 1 . and the maker's mark. 
"R. C." stamped on the back. 

John H. Buck. 





PURITAN " SPOON 
Front, Ihowinj 
Leopard't Head M»rk 
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NOTES 

Mr. William Platt Pepper, for many years Director of the Museum, 
dietl at his home in Philadelphia, on April 27, 1907, after a protracted illness. 
By the death of Mr. Pepper, this Institution has lost one of its most helpful 
and generous supporters. Having been identified with the 
work of the Museum since its inception, and given largely 
of his time and strength to bring it to its present high 
rank among the great art institutions of this country, he 
continued to evince a most lively interest in its welfare 
until the last. For more than thirty years, during which 
period he occupied various positions of responsibility and 
trust in the administration of the Museum and the School, 
lie commanded the affection and respect of his associates 
and subordinates. 

At a meeting of the Executive C ommittee of the Hoard of Trustees, held 
May (>th. 10x37. the following minute was adopted: 

With great regret and dee]) sorrow, the Trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art learn of the death of their fellow member, William 

Plan Pepper. 

Mr. Pepper was a pioneer in the work of this Institution, having been one 
of its original incorporators. He was a member of the first Hoard of Trustees, 
elected on November 26, 1875. and a member of the committee appointed to pre- 
pare its By-laws. On March 10, 1876, he was elected one of its first Vice-Presi- 
dents, and was chosen to be President of the Corporation in 1882. holding this 
office until 1807. when he voluntarily withdrew from presidential activities and 
became the head of the work of the Museum. 

In all these long and varied relations to the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art. Mr. Pepper stood for the highest ideals and greatest 
progress. His associates in these varied lines of work bear sincerest testimony to 
the faithfulness with which he constantly performed his duties, and to his ceaseless, 
untiring endeavor to advance the interests of an Institution for whose success he 
felt, in so large a measure, a personal responsibility. 

And now in meeting assembled, we desire to make permanent a record of the 
great love and high esteem in which we hold the name of our late fellow member, 
and to express our regard for the memory of one who stood for so many years as 
a leader in the great work in which we all have been so deeply interested. 




Cover Design — The new cover design for this number of the Bulletin 
was executed by a pupil of the School connected with the Museum. 

* • ■ 



Museum Lihrary — The members of the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art are cordially invited to make use of the Museum 
Library during the hours when it is open, from 9.30 to 4.00 on week days. 
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New Cases — Several additional cases of the most approved patterns have 
heen installed in the East Gallery since the publication of the April number 
of the Bulletin. Gradually the collections are being placed in more suit- 
able settings, greatly to their improvement. 

• • • 

Changes — During the summer many changes in the arrangement of the 
Museum exhibits will be made, looking to the betterment of the classification 
of the collections and their installation. 

• * 

Labeling — An innovation in labeling the larger unenclosed objects in 
the Museum, such as statuary, furniture, etc.. has recently been introduced by 
framing the labels behind glass, thus obviating the necessity of frequently 
renewing them. The gold-lettered cards in their neat black frames present 
a greatly improved appearance. 



Museum Reception — Under the auspices of the Museum Committee 
and the Associate Committee of Women, a reception was held at the Museum 
on the afternoon of May 13, 1907, on which occasion about three hundred 
guests were present. Tea was served in the Rotunda, and the visitors 
inspected the recent improvements in the various departments. Many of 
those present had not visited the Museum for several years, and they 
expressed themselves as being greatly impressed with the extent of the 
Museum collections and the improvements which have been effected in their 
classification and installation. 

■ • • 

Attendance — On Sunday. May 5. 1907, 12,139 people visited the 
Museum, which was the largest attendance during the year. The total num- 
ber of admissions for April was 29.513. and for May, 47,898. 

• • • 

Art PRIMERS — Two more Art Primers of the Ceramic Series, Xos. 3 and 
11, have recently issued from the press. Four numbers of the series have 
now been published: No. 3, Lead Glazed Pottery (Part First), treating of 
the Sgraffito and Slip Decorated wares of Europe and America: Xo. 5, Tin 
Enameled Pottery, treating of Maiolica. Delft and Stanniferous Faience of 
Europe ; Xo. 6, Salt Glazed Stoneware of Europe and the United States ; No. 
11, Artificial Soft Paste Porcelain, treating of the fritted porcelain of Europe. 
These booklets, each complete in itself, will be sent to any member of the Cor- 
poration, on application, free of charge. The complete series will consist of 
twelve parts, covering the entire field of ceramics. Revised and enlarged 
editions of Xos. 5 and 6 have already appeared from the press of Doubleday. 
Page & Company, Xcw York, and a reprint of Xo. 11 will shortly appear, to 
be followed by others as rapidly as possible. 
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Membership — During the year ending June 10, 1907, sixty-one Annual 
Members and eleven Life Members were added to our membership, which has 
now reached two hundred and twenty-one, the largest in the history of the 
Institution. Every effort will be put forth during the coming year to interest 
a much larger number of public-spirited citizens in the educational work of 
the Museum and School. 

• • • 

Improvement of Exhibits — The recent accession of several new cases 
has enabled the Curator to make many improvements in the installation of the 
collections, thus materially increasing the pleasure of the visitor and the con- 
venience of the student. The weeding out and retirement of much unsuitable 
material has relieved the overcrowded condition of many of the cases and 
greatly enhanced the value of their contents. This improvement is partic- 
ularly noticeable in the ceramic collections, which are now arranged in accord- 
ance with the new classification, recently adopted, whereby the porcelain is 
separated from the pottery, and groujied according to pastes anil glazes, — a 
system which will greatly facilitate the study of the different branches of the 
art. In one case will be found all the examples of salt glazed stoneware; in 
another the tin enameled wares, including Maiolica. Delft and Stanniferous 
Faience, of all times and countries: in a third, the lead glazed earthenware. 
Hard paste porcelain is now grouped together, instead of being mixed with 
other wares from a single country. A case of artificial soft paste or fritted 
porcelain contains all of this variety of ware in the Museum, while the natural 
soft paste porcelain, or bone china, is exhibited in adjacent cases. Other col- 
lections are also being systematized in the same manner, as rapidly as the 
work can be done. 

VISITING Classes — The action of the Museum Committee in extending 
an invitation to the teachers and pupils of the Public Schools to visit the 
Museum has already met with a most gratifying response. Many classes, in 
charge of their instructors, have made their initial visit, and plans will be 
perfected during the coming year for the more systematic use of the collec- 
tions by school children. Since the beginning of the year a larger number 
of pupils from several of the art schools of the city have rcgularlv attended 
the Museum than ever before. The steady growth and improvement of the 
exhibits attract a constantly increasing clientele, and there has been scarcely 
a week day during the past four or five months when groups of students could 
not be seen in various parts of the building engaged in drawing or painting 
from the objects on exhibition. Students are always welcome, and every rea- 
sonable facility will be furnished to assist them in their work. 

Ax Instructive Exhibit — An entire case in the East Gallery has been 
devoted to the display of Lowestoft porcelain, genuine and false, for the 
benefit of ceramic students. Here have been arranged the eleven pieces of 
true Lowestoft soft paste, recently received from England, in juxtaposition 
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with characteristic examples of Chinese hard paste, which has for so many 
years masqueraded as Lowestoft ware. It is hoped that by means of this 
exhibit, which has already attracted much attention as being t he only one of 
the kind in this country, the general public will rapidly become educated to 
a knowledge of the true nature of this much-discussed and little-known ware. 
The erroneous attribution to a celebrated English factory of a peculiar variety 
of Oriental porcelain, made in great abundance in China during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century for the European market, has become so wide-spread 
that almost every possessor of old china has claimed the ownership of pieces 
of real Lowestoft. It is time this delusion were disjKflled. An opportunity 
is here presented for a comparison of the genuine with the false, and it is 
only necessary to view the contents of this case and to read the accompanying 
explanatory labels to obtain a clear idea of the vast difference between these 
two varieties of porcelain. While it is true that but few pieces of English 
Lowestoft have thus far been identified among the public and private collec- 
tions in this country, it is reasonable U> suppose that there are among them 
many examples which have not yet been recognized, owing to the lack of 
knowledge of the subject. The Curator of this Museum recently discovered 
two cups and saucers of undoubted authenticity, one in a private collection in 
New York, the other in a Xew England museum, where they were posing as 
early Worcester pieces. A single g(x>d example of real Lowestoft ware is, 
from the standpoint of a collector, worth many pieces of the abundant Chinese 
pseudo- Lowestoft. 

• • • 

Memorial Rue, COLLECTION — The J. Lees Williams collection of class- 
ical and antique Oriental rugs, recently placed on exhibition in the Museum, 
represents years of careful study and research upon the part of their owners. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Williams, of Norristown, ami is designed to be a memorial 
to their son, J. Lees Williams, who died in 1900, at the age of 15 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams are devoted to the study of textile art as repre- 
sented in the weavings of the ( >rient. They are now in Europe for the pur- 
pose of giving special examination to the examples of this art which are to 
be found in many of the museums of both England and the Continent, espe- 
cially in the museums of Berlin and Vienna. 

Upon his return from Europe Mr. Williams will prepare a catalogue of 
this collection, and in this catalogue will treat the whole question of textile 
art in the light of the latest research and from the standpoint of the highest 
authorities on the subject. While abroad Mr. Williams hopes, and expects, 
to meet and confer with such eminent authorities as Dr. W. Rode. Dr. A. 
von Scala. Frof. J. Lessing. and others. 

While there are rugs belonging to the J. Lees Williams collection not 
included in this exhibition, it is. nevertheless, true that the student of antique 
and classical carpets of the East will find here displayed, with few minor 
exceptions, a representative type from each and every district which, in times 
past, wove rugs as works of art. It is, of course, true that the rugs of the 
classical period, from uoo to 1700, represent the art at its best. This fact. 
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however, should not be permitted to. interfere with the proper appreciation of 
the antique examples, from 1700 to 1850. for the rugs of this class belong to 
an art that is lost, an art which modern conditions of life will forever prevent 
being restored. 

The great Museums of Europe, such, for instance, as the South Ken- 
sington. London, the Kaiser-Fricdrich Museum. Kerlin. and the Austrian 
Museum of Art and Industry. Vienna, number among their priceless treasures 
many of the famous carpets of the Fast. The museums in this country have 
also begun to give attention to this branch of the lost arts, and it is to be 
hoi>ed that the endeavor to secure representative examples may not, even at 
this late day, be altogether fruitless, although the gathering of such a rare 
and varied collection as the one now on exhibition would probably be a hope- 
less task. The really rare examples, in the past years, have been so eagerly 
sought by private collectors and the museums of Europe that few and far 
between are the opportunities now offered to secure genuine and worthy pieces 
of this fascinating art of the Orient. 

• • • 

School Notes — The thirtieth School-year closed June 6th, the Com- 
mencement exercises being held on the evening of that day in Horticultural 
Hall, the usual exhibition of pupils' work being opened at the School build- 
ing at the same time. The Principal's report showed that the registration for 
the year was 10/ nS. an increase of 50 over that of the preceding year, and con- 
tained a list of 1267 former students who are at present engaged in occupa- 
tions for which the instruction furnished at the School is a direct preparation. 
Mayor Reyburn made an address and awarded the diplomas to the graduates. 

The Alumni Association of the Textile Department held its sixth annual 
reunion on the 6th and 7th of June. An excellent program was presented, 
consisting of papers and addresses on a variety of practical subjects, and 
representing the experience of former students in the field of actual business. 
The annual banquet at the Hotel Majestic on the evening of the 7th was a 
most successful and enjoyable affair. Mayor Reyburn was one of the 
speakers, and made an admirable address, extolling in the most cordial man- 
ner the work of the School and expressing the deepest interest in its con- 
tinued success. Other speakers were ( ieneral Joseph \Y. Congdon, of New 
York. ex-President of the Silk Association of America: Hon. S. X. D. North, 
of W ashington, Director of the United States Census, and Mr. Charles Porter, 
Jr.. President of the Philadelphia Cloth Manufacturers' Association. 

Of the thirteen graduates who go out from the Textile School this year 
ten have already obtained positions. 

The students of the Department of Applied Art have, during the past 
year, produced some most excellent original designs of garden seats, vases, 
fountains, etc., which have been reproduced in cement, a material peculiarly 
well suited for out-door decoration. 
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April-June, 1907 



CLASS 
Antiquities 

Ceramics. . - 



Glass. 



OBJECT 
A Collection of Colonial Relics 



Colonial Relics 

Jug. Stoneware, Salt Glazed, Fulham, Eng- 
land, 18th Century 

18 Pieces 1'orcclain, Europe, 18th and 19th 
Centuries 

Well Curb, Made at the Signa Pottery, Flor- 
ence, Italy 

Jar. Pottery, Figures of Washington and 
Diana, by Henry Ga«t. Lancaster, Pa., 
c. 1850 

Collection of Ceramics, etc 

Vase, Porcelain, Landscapes and Figures, 

Japan 

Tile, Pottery. Persia. 18th Century 

Coffee Cup, Porcelain. Blue and Gold, Plym- 
outh, England, c. 1770 

Plate. Maiolica, Talavera. Spain. Early 18th 

Century 

Jar, Stoneware, Salt Glazed. Made by Com- 
"iw, If. S., c. 1800 



Hatter Pot, Stoneware, Salt Glazed. Hunting 
ton, N. Y., c. 1810 

Jar. Stoneware, Salt Glazed. Huntington, 
X. Y,. c. 1800 

Jug. Stoneware. Flower*, and Initials "G. K." 
in Relief, Grcnzhausen, Germany, Lite 18th 
I entury 

Jug, Cream ware, "Capt. Jones of the Mace- 
donian," Staffordshire. England, 1814 



Jeweliy 



Lacqum. . 

Metal Work 

Musical In 
siruments 

Prists. ... 



Textiles. 



Mug. Pottery. Pink Lustre, Sunderland, Eng- 
land, c. i8.ro 

Cream Jug. Pottery. Staffordshire, England, 
C. i8jo 

Cream Jug. Pottery, "KezonU" Ware. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, c. 1890 . 

Plate, Pottery, Printed Decoration. Philadel- 
phia Public Huilding., Fcnton. England, 
18-6 

Group. Pottery, "A Sacrifice," Staffordshire. 
England, c. 18^0 j 

j Models of Monuments. Clay, Souvenirs of 
Gettysburg ( 

Models of Canteens. Ilullet and Jug. Clay. 
Souvenirs of Gettysburg 

Toddy Mixer, in Shape of Hand, England. . 

33 Pieces of Stained Glass, Cermany and Swit- 
zerland, 16th and 17th Centuries 

3 Pieces, England and I". S 

Mottle. Historical Design. U. S 

Watches and 34 Keys 

14 Pieces Silver. Norway 

5 Pieces. China and Japan 

j Stoves. Iron, Designed by Dr. Xott, U. S., 
c. i8jo 

Hardanger Violin. Maple Wood, Norway, 1879 

.• Packs of Playing Cards 

Collection of Playing Cards of Various 
Countries t4J Packs) 

Packs of Antique Playing Card*. France and 
Germany 

Collection of Oriental Rugs (58), 1400-1850.. 

Screen. Silk Embroidery in Carved Frame, 
China 



HOW ACQUIRED 

Lent by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Free Museum of Science and 
Art. 

Given by Mrs. W. I). Frishmuth. 
Nought — Special Museum Fund. 
Given by Rev. A. Duanc Pell. 
Given by Miss Lydia T. Morris. 

Ciiven by Mr. John T. Morris. 
Lent by Mrs. William Piatt Pepper. 

Lent by Miss Helen Taylor. 
Bought. 

Bought — Special Museum Fund. 

Bought — Special Museum Fund. 

Bought — Special Museum Fund. 

Bought — Special Museum Fund. 

Bought— Special Museum Fund. 

Bought— Special Museum Fund. 

Bought— Special Museum Fund. 

Bought Special Museum Fund. 

Bought Special Museum Fund. 

Bought Special Museum Fund. 

Bought — Special Museum Fund. 

Bought — Special Museum Fund. 

Given by Mr. Charles E. Osborn. 

Given by Messrs. Speesc & Pfeffer. 
Given by Mrs. John Harrison. 

Given by Miss Mary Lewis. 
Given by Rev. A. Duanc Pell. 
Bought. 

Lent by Mr. Mover Flcisher. 

Lent by Mrs. William Piatt Pepper. 

Unt by Mrs. William Piatt Pepper. 

Given hy Messrs. J. Kisterhock & Son. 
Bought — Special Museum Fund. 
Lent by Mr. Charles E. Dana. 

Lent by Mrs. John King Van Rens- 
selaer. 

Given by Mr. John Story Jenks. 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Williams. 

Lent by Mrs. William Piatt Pepper. 
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STAINED GLASS (Second P&rt) 

(Want of space compelled the omission of a large and important part of this Article. ) 



The styles in Stained 
Glass mentioned in Part 
I. and their epochs cati 
be determined within a 
moderate degree of exact- 
ness by noting carefully 
the painting and staining 
together with the modifi- 
cations in arrangement 
and construction. 

The opaque, dark 
brown paint (oxide of 
iron or other mineral 
mixed with flux, called 
in French "grisaille"), 
has already been referred 
to in Part I. This was 
the only paint used be- 
fore the XI V. century, 
and served when laid on 
with firm, strong brush 
lines to define the form 
of figure and ornament 
(by "line-shading"), and 
to paint out lights — but, 
mark well, paint as yet 
plays but a subordinate 
part. 

Early in the X1Y. 
century a means of stain- 
ing white-glass yellow, or 
imparting a yellow tinge 




SWISS DOMESTIC HERALDIC GLASS. 1588 
Inscription; HANNS ANTHONI PESTALUTZ UND 
MAOALENA VON MURALT SYN EHEGEMAHEL 
(Hint Anthony Postaluti and M»d*l*n> Muralt, hit wife ) 
In singularly paifeet condition. The detail! will repay molt careful study 
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to other colors, was discovered. The chief ingredient was oxide, chloride 
or nitrate of silver. This stain was spread upon one side of the glass, and 
when exposed to a red heat the stain penetrated a little way into the glass, thus 
forming an integral part thereof. Such stained glass is purer and clearer even 
than pot-metal. Tones from a light lemon-yellow to a greenish or orange can 

be obtained according 
to the strength of the 
stain and the heat of the 
tire. Many charming 
effects are by this proc- 
ess rendered possible : 
for example, the use of 
the stain as a paint, put 
on with a fine brush, 
with or without outline. 
This yellow stain re- 
mains until to-day the 
only means we have of 
staining glass after it 
has come out of the pot. 

The XV. century 
was an era of change 
and it affected glass as 
it did much else in the 
world. The artist in 
glass favored more 
light ; white glass was 
used in so much greater 
quantity that the win- 
dows of the XV. cen- 
tury suggest a screen of 
silvery white in which is 
set the colored picture. 
Rut, probably, the most 
important change of all 
was the abandonment of 
the more nearly trans- 
parent but weaker line- 
s h a d i v g referred to 
above ( that is. parallel 
lines done with a sweep 
of a fine pointed brush, 
somewhat like the lines 
in an old woodcut), for 
stipple-shading. This last, which is now universal, is managed as follows: 

After the outlines have been fixed by firing, a coat of the brown paint is 
applied with a broad fiat brush, all over one side of the glass: this is then made 



y 



SWISS HERALDIC GLASS. i603 
On« of the finest Specimen! in the Collection 
Tftis was on, of Dr. Ferdinand Keller's Pieces 
Municipal Arm* with Gryphons is Supporters 
The Arms a'e Cut with the Wheel from ruby G ass and then diapered 
on the Face. Note the Arlist's Initials W. 8., after the Date The 
Swiss Cross appears in the chief, or upper, Part of the Flag borne by 
the t'uculent Standard bearer 
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even or "matt" by the use of a large, soft brush called a "blender" or "badger," 
with which the semi-fluid color is dabbed, the brush being held upright. When 
this "matt" is dry, the paint from the high lights is scrubbed off completely 
by a stiff, short bristle brush; from the half tones the paint is but partially 
scrubbed off. in the deep shadows the matt is left untouched. This is model- 
ing by elimination and will suggest mezzotint work. When fired the paint- 
ing is usually so much weakened that to get the proper value— and remember 
that delicate tones become very weak ones by the side of the black, cruel lines of 
lead — the process may have to be repeated once again or even twice. Out- 
line, accents and details are drawn as before, while the borders of shadows 
are stippled. 

In the latter half of this same century (XV.) the use of the wheel, 
similar to that employed in making the pattern on cut-glass, was introduced 
— "abrasion." By means of this instrument the red (or blue) surface of 
flashed-glass could be ground off so that a combination of red (or blue) and 
white on the same piece of glass was obtainable. A very fine example of 
this may be seen in the illustration, dated 1603. To-day fluoric acid, used 
after the manner of the acid in etching, has replaced the slower but crisper 
wheel work. 

The most far reaching change of this century, the fifteenth, was the intro- 
duction of enamel; this consisted of colored glass ground to a powder; the 
powder, or pigment as it should be called, was, and is. mixed with "fat oil," 
or with gum and water, to make the particles adhere when the mixture is 
painted upon the glass. In the kiln the medium is burned away and the 
ground glass pigment melted, causing it to adhere, more or less firmly, to 
the sheet of glass upon which it is painted. The beautiful "diaper" patterns — 
note especially shields in the illustration dated 1588 — are done in such enamel. 
The part to be diapered is covered with matt enamel and fired. A second 
matt is then spread over the first, and when dry the pattern is etched with a 
pointed instrument, even with a needle, so that the result is like the finest 
lace. Note. too. the clever way the needle is used to give life, by lights and 
half tones, to the fur of a bear in one of the glasses (not illustrated), to the 
fur of the gryphons in the second illustration, also to jewels, to the glisten- 
ing ligbt on armor, etc. 

In Swiss glass the enamel is so well managed that an exquisite effect, 
unattainable by other means, is produced. In large windows exposed to the 
weather and to the effects of time, the enamel is wont to Hake off with dis- 
astrous results. The Swiss seem to have avoided this misfortune, whether 
from the smallness of the subject or the greater skill of the artist is difficult 
to determine. 

Enamel did not at once lead to the disuse of colored (pot-metal or flashed) 
glass, the enamel being used only in places difficult to lead, or else used to 
heighten the tint of some bit of colored glass. But La I'icil ("L'Art de la 
Peinture sur Yerre * * *") says that in 1768 no colored glass was made in 
France. Charles Winston i "Art of (Ilass Painting") tells us that while pot- 
metal continued to be manufactured in England after the above date, flash* d- 
glass had ceased to be made some time earlier. 
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These various modifications, the use of paint, stain, enamel, and abrasion 
lessened the necessity for so many pieces of pot-metal, this, of course, did 
away with many of the lead lines, so that thereafter these lines do not outline 
the various parts of the picture, and the time was not far off when the square 
panes of to-day, richly painted, appear even in cathedral windows. 

The end of the XV. century saw the perfection of ecclesiastical stained 
and painted glass, but not of glass painting, — that came in with the "Renais- 
sance," the XVI. century. This brings us to the best period of the Swiss 
glass, for after iCoo there is a marked decadence. 

The small scale of the dwelling room or even of the Swiss council cham- 
ber in the olden days demanded a more delicate treatment of its stained 
glass than the huge lights of a cathedral, dimly seen from afar. The specimens 
of the glazier's art we arc studying were set either in bands across the win- 
dows or else formed a central panel therein. However placed they were so 
near the observer that they could be examined in detail. It seems to have 
been the custom of town councils and trade guilds to present to neighboring 
councils or guilds these decorative glass panels, in the production of which the 
local glass painter was put upon his mettle and. as we see, proved himself well 
worthy of the trust the fathers of the borough placed in him. The rooms were 
often large but gloomy on account of the low ceiling and small windows. The 
Renaissance artist, therefore, wanted to shut out as little light as possible, so 
he employed not only translucent but transparent glass. Would that his 
lesson had not been forgotten and that the hideous, opaque windows of to- 
day were not deemed fitting for our churches, necessitating the same glare 
of electric lights at noonday as at evening service. 

( )nc great charm of the Swiss glass is that in figure or heraldic work we 
get that delightful unexpectedness, that deviation from conventional com- 
position which gives such a charm to anything we are to live with and con- 
stantly look up to for pleasure and rest. The usual form of design consisted 
of a sort of florid canopy frame of moderate dimensions, enclosing one. two 
or three shields of arms, supported by fantastically dressed men at arms. 
"There was often great spirit in the swagger of these melodramatic swash- 
bucklers (see illustration), admirably expressive of the idea which underlies 
all heraldry: T am somebody,' they seem to say. 'pray who are you?" " ("Win- 
dows," p. 308). The Swiss, republican though they be, have always taken 
great pride in their ancestry and consequently in their armorial bearings. 

In the windows of a private house it was the master and mistress who 
supported the armorial shield, both in their Sunday best, and very proud of 
themselves too. Do not overlook the quaint little Bible subjects, mainly in 
grisaille. There is in one of the finest of our glasses, a domestic one. two 
delightful little pictures of the Ark. Dr. Lewis suggests that the pictures were 
intended to typify the antiquity of the family, as did the celebrated Welsh 
one, where one of the sons of Noah is represented carrying, evidently with 
great care and a feeling of deep responsibility, the records of the same Welsh 
family. 

These Swiss artists were masters of technique. Traditions both of treat- 
ment and workmanship survived among them long after such had died out 
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in general practice elsewhere. They were expert in the chemistry of their 
art and used enamel, as already stated, that was proof against time. Their 
style may have been finikin, but there was nothing feeble about their work- 
manship, — that was masterly. It is reallv glass painting in miniature ; in much 
of it the drawing is entirely done with the needle point. It was at its best, 
roughly speaking, from 1530 to a little later than 1600. This ultra-delicate 
work was naturally carried to its furthest extent upon white-glass or upon 
white and stain ; but the same method was employed with pot-metal color, 
and during the early part of the XVI. century at least, pot-metal color was 
used when it conveniently could be. the leading being very cleverly schemed. 

Many of the drawings intended for reproduction on glass are preserved 
in the various museums and frequently they are by artists of great repute : 
Tobias Stimmer. the Lindmeyers, etc., worked for, if not on, glass, and Hol- 
bein's famous Stations of the Cross, at Bale, are neither more nor less than 
cartoons for window panes. These drawings are careful and crisp and gave 
all that was absolutely needed, but, as the man carefully thought out his 
design l>efore going to work, he was free to give his whole thought to the 
manipulation. 

Where can the best Swiss glass be seen? In Europe : The collection in the 
Rath-haus. Lucerne, is presumably the most complete. That in the unusually 
fine new museum in Zurich is not far behind. The National .Museum in 
Nuremberg contains, in addition to Swiss glass, an excellent collection of 
German "domestic" glass, which much resembles, though does not equal, 
Swiss glass. In France : That most characteristic, most fascinating of all 
museums, the "Musec de Clunv." Paris. In America: The Pennsylvania 
Museum. Philadelphia. 

IMM.lCHJRAIMIY 

"Memoirs Illustrative of the Art of Glass Painting," by the late Charles 
W inston. London. 1865. 

"Windows." Lewis F. Day, London. 1897. 

"Stained Class Work," C. H. W'hall ; I). Appleton & Co., 1905. 

"Les Vitraux." par Olivier Merson, Paris, n. d. 1895? 

Stained Glass. South Kensington Museum Art Handbook. 1903. 
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THE ERNEST MEMORIAL 

Germany, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was producing 
much work of great originality in sculpture, and possessed many artists of 
high ability. At this time, Xuremherg was the centre of artistic Germany, 
and it was here that the Yischer family lived and worked for three genera- 
tions, fathers and sons pursuing the trade of the bronze caster and becom- 
ing masters of the art. 

Herman Yischer. the founder of the family, attracted by the opportuni- 
ties afforded by Xuremherg. came to the city alxnit 1450. and there set up 
his workshop, which, in future years, was to mirror the transition of German 
art from the Gothic to the Renaissance style, and to produce some of the 
finest sculpture in bronze that has ever been given to the world. 

Peter, the great artist of the family, was the sou of Herman, and it was 
he who fashioned the bronze Memorial of Archbishop Ernest, which stands 
in the Cathedral at Magdeburg, a copy of which, in plaster, has been lately 
placed in the Museum's collection of casts, in the Rotunda. 

The tomb is among his earliest works, variously ascribed to the vears 
1495 and 1497, and shows a strong preponderance of Gothic influence, which 
Yischer was later to greatly modify, when the spirit of the Italian Renaissance 
reached Germany. Yet even here is a striving for realism strongly marked 
in the recumbent figure, with the fine clear-cut face showing great strength 
of treatment, and a most successful attempt at portraying the individuality 
of the Archbishop. The figure lies in high relief under a Gothic canopy, 
holding in the hands a crosier and a pontifical cross. Along the sides of the 
tomb are figures of the twelve Apostles, standing on pedestals and beneath 
canopies, beautifully wrought in the Gothic style. At the head of the tomb 
stands St. Maurice, and at the foot, St. Stephen. Four lions guard the four 
corners, holding shields, and on the top, at each corner, are the symbols of 
the four Evangelists, lacking the eagle of St. John, which has been broken 
off and lost in the flood of years. Along the base are fantastic dogs and 
other beasts, and lions protruding from the corners suggest gargovles in their 
grotesque attitudes. The whole monument is fashioned with exquisite care, 
down to the minutest detail, and shows in evcrv aspect the work of the 
master. 

An inscription, in fine Gothic characters, runs around the tomb, telling us 
that "with whatever art the hands of the craftsman have wrought me, yet 
am I but dust and contain the dust and all the earthly remains" of the Arch- 
bishop ; then there follows a prayer for the repose of his soul. There is a 
quietness about the recumbent figure, with the head resting upon cushions 
and the folds of the drapery falling gracefully to the feet, where crouches a 
lion holding an armorial shield, which suggests that the Archbishop may have 
found the answer to his prayer. 

The good Archbishop himself ordered his tomb to be made by Peter 
Yischer, and as he did not die until 1513. and the tomb was finished by 1497, 
he had an opportunity to admire and approve the beautiful memorial that 
was to serve as a reminder of him through these many generations. 

M. H. S. 
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CREAM COLORED WARE. AND STAFFORD- 
SHIRE FIGURES 

Earthenware made of white or ivory- 
tinted clay was first given the name of 
cream colored ware by Thomas Astbury, 
who, about 1725, was a potter at Lane 
Delph, England. He introduced ground 
Hint with the native white clay and thus 
obtained a greatly improved ware, which 
a little later was manufactured by many 
of the foremost establishments in England. 
Soon after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Josiah Wedgwood made further 
improvements in this hotly and christened 
it Queen's Ware. In France, where its 
manufacture was afterwards introduced, it 
was known as terre lie /»'/>»•. or faience fine. 
Cream colored ware, similar to the English, 
was first manufactured in the United States 
about 1770 and has continued a staple 
product of the American factories to the 
present day, the name being abbreviated 
into the trade term "C. C." ware. 



STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURE 
THE VIRGIN MARY 
About 8jq 

In 1702 Josiah Wedgwood made for 
Queen Charlotte a breakfast service of the 
finest cream colored ware, which he had 
brought to great perfection, and shortly 
afterwards executed an order which he re- 
ceived from her U r a complete table ser- 
vice of the same character. He gave to this 
product the name of Queen's Ware and re- 
ceived the appointment of "I 'otter to her 
Majesty.'" This Queen's Ware is well 
represented in American collections, the 
best known variety being entirely devoid 
of colored decorations, the ornamentation 
consisting of basket borders and openwork 
sides. Another variety of his cream ware 
was painted in colored designs and some of 
it was decorated with transfer printing 





STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURE 
WELLINGTON 
About 1820 
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in black or other tints by Sadler and (ireen of Liverpool, the same designs 
which are found on the Liverpool Delft tiles being in some instances em- 
ployed (see Art Primer on Tin Enameled Pottery, under English Del ft). 
Many of Wedgwood's printed cream ware table plates, in material, form and 
embellishment, l>ear a close resemblance to the similar productions of the 
Herculaneum Pottery of Liverpool, and it is often difficult to distinguish the 
one from the other, in the absence of marks. But as a rule, the W edgwood 
ware bears the name of the maker impressed in the paste. Numerous char- 
acteristic examples of Wedgwood's Queen's Ware may be seen in the collection 
of this Museum. 

Many of the patterns produced by Wedgwood are identical with those 
of the Leeds pottery, suggesting the employment of the same molds. 




STAFFORDSHIRE GROUP 

THE SACRIFICE 
Cream War* in Coiori, mart* about 1820 

Staffordshire potters have produced numerous statuettes, or figures and 
groups, in this body, representing scenes from the Scriptures, effigies of well- 
known personages, and portraying mythological, allegorical,' historical, and 
satirical subjects. The best of these figures were modeled by Ralph and 
Enoch Wood, from the beginning to the end of the eighteenth century. The 
Museum collections contain some excellent examples of the later period, from 
about 1820 to 1850, including a rare sacrificial group, a full length figure of 
Wellington and a seated figure of the Virgin. Crude and homely as these 
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sculptures are, they arc not entirely devoid of historical value, as illustrating 
the conscientious efforts of the uncultured English potters to provide instruc- 
tion and entertainment for the common people, by imitating in earthenware 
the beautiful porcelain figures produced a little earlier at the Row, Chelsea, 
and Derby factories. Some of these more humble ceramic works possess con- 
siderable merit in the modeling and particularly in the excellence of their 
coloring. Many collectors have turned their attention to this class of cream- 
ware, good examples of which arc becoming rarer every year. 




WOOD CARVINGS 

The Museum possesses fairly representative collections of wood carvings, 
European and Oriental. One of the oldest in the collection is a panel which 
is claimed to have been taken from an old church in Antwerp, Belgium, an 

example of carlv sixteenth cen- 
tury workmanship. The subject 
is The Adoration of the Magi. 
This interesting carving meas- 
ures 28 by 35 inches. It has 
been bequeathed to the Muse- 
um by Mr. Dal ton Door, the 
late Curator (Museum No. 
'01-115). 

Several fine panels of Ital- 
ian and Spanish workmanship of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries may also he c een in the 
collection and some elaborately 
and exquisitely carved bas-reliefs 
purchased at the Centennial 
Exhibition represent the best 
achievements of the modern 
Swiss wood carvers. One of 
these is a framed panel represent- 
ing the Entry of Maximilian into 
Vienna, carved by E. Unterher- 
ger, of Innsbruck. Austrian Ty- 
rol. In the background is a 
view of the city. In the fore- 
ground are warrior hosts, both 
cavalry and infantry, with 
Maximilian as the central figure. 

A second panel, by the 
same artist, shows an interior 
scene with twelve figures, en- 
titled "A Tyrolese Dance." 



JAPANESE WOOD CARVING 
By Maruya T... 
About 1780 
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Among the Japanese 
carvings are some fine old 
examples of ramma, or 
ornamental panels which 
surmount the screens that 
form the partitions between 
the apartments or rooms of 
houses. There are also 
numerous temple and palace 
carvings, belonging to the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The 
example here shown (Muse- 
um Xo. "02-913) is a beau- 
tifully carved temple panel 
representing the Spirit of 
Thunder descending from 
the sky, amid clouds and 
lightning, carved by Maruya 
Takumis. The colors have 
been beautifully softened 
and enriched by the hand of 
Time. The collection of 
Japanese carvings has been 
presented to the Museum by Mr. John T. Morris. 

At the middle entrance to the IUoomficld Moore room stands a large carved 
doorway which was one of the principal features of the Chinese exhibit at the 
Centennial. The two sides arc cxactlv similar in design, carved in high relief 
and openwork in representation of foiiagc. fruits and nuts, with squirrels and 
birds sporting in the branches, the whole structure being supported on either 
side by a large grotesque animal. 




BELGIAN WOOD CARVING 
THE ADORATION OP THE MAGI 
Suleentn Century 
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AN ANCIENT HINDU SCULPTURE 

( )n the east side of the South Vestibule near the entrance to the Museum 
is exhibited a remarkable Hindu sculpture, which was found at low water 
mark imbedded in the mud on Saugor. an island of Bengal in the delta of 

the Ganges, at the mouth of the 
Hugh, about fifty miles south of 
Calcutta, in the year 1833, by Mr. 
P. G. Sinclair, a pilot in the East 
India Company's service, and pur- 
chased from him by its late owner. 
Mr. John W. Rulon, who at that 
time was residing in Calcutta. It 
is carved from a solid block of 
marble, five feet, eleven inches in 
height and thirty-one inches in 
breadth at the base. The face of 
the slab bears in high relief a figure 
of Surya, the sun god, identical 
with Savitri, Ravi and Aditya. 
guardian of the southwest, in the 
Hindu pantheon. At liaroda, in 
Gujarat, where a temple is dedi- 
cated to him. he is known as Surya 
Xarayana. He is represented in 
the sculpture as standing in his 
splendid chariot, drawn by the 
seven coursers of the sun. and 
holding in each hand a gracefully 
sculptured lotus. At his feet, and 
seated upon an elephant's head, is 
a figure of Aruna. the legless 
charioteer of the sun. holding in 
one hand the heaven-spun reins, 
and in the other a whip. On each 
side of Surya are two attendants, 
the nearest being female figures 
carrying chowries or fly brushes, 
the other two. of larger size, being 
male figures, representing the 
priest and soldier castes: at their 
feet are two smaller figures of archers with bows. In the background and 
surrounding Surya are richly carved figures, in sitting postures, playing musi- 
cal instruments. 

This sculpture, once white, but now stained ebony black, is supposed to 
have originally occupied the Temple of the Sun on Saugor Island, in one of 
the largest cities in India, which, as related by Sir William Jones, was entirely 
destn ycd by an inundation of the sea many centuries ago. 



ANTIQUE MARBLE SCULPTURE 
Tho Gad Sufyn »nd Att«nri»ntt 
From S»ugc li'ind, India 
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PEASANTS* HEAD-DRESSES 

Fortunately for lovers of tlie picturesque, the continental peasants still 
delight to deck themselves in the charming manner which has heen a heritage 
from their forefathers, and the fascinating costumes with their hright colors 

and gay head-dress give a piquant original- 
ity to the national life. The head-dress 
forms perhaps the most striking feature of 
the peasants' costumes, and surely adds a 
naive charm to the maid or matron who 
thus adorns herself. 

In a case in the Textile Room are dis- 
played some interesting examples of head- 
dresses worn by the peasants of Holland, 
Bavaria and the Tyrol, acquired by the 
Museum through the generosity of Mrs. 
W illiam D. Frishmuth. A large, round hat, 
with wide Haring brim, is made of fine sil- 
ver braid of a lacey pattern, and is trimmed 
with hroad ribbons, hanging to the waist, 
pink-tlowcred and finished on the ends with 
silver fringe. Another, with broad, bro- 
caded ribbon streamers, has a very 
small crown with a large brim, and is 
handsomely cmhellishcd with pearls 
worked into the yellow and black braid. 
The smaller, round bonnet, here shown, is 
made entirely of gold braid, decorated with 
imitation jewels and trimmed with lace. 
( Mhers in the case are of gold braid, some with long black heads. One 
interesting specimen has a shirred white tarlatan crown, with a band of black- 
velvet heavily embroidered. Two curious examples are of brass, worn as 
ornaments with the snowy lace caps of the Holland women. 

A Chinese head-dress shown in this case is of brass, upon which designs 
arc worked out in small bits of blue feathers. It is covered with fruit and 
flower ornaments, made of velvet and beads, many of the latter being hung 
on wires. Little fan-shaped ornaments of brass arc decorated with feathers 
in the form of ideographs. 
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NOTES 

The Cast of the Tomb of Archbishop Ernest in the Magdeburg Cathedral 
has been received and installed in the Rotunda. A wrought-iron fence has 
been placed around it to protect it from damage, as many of the parts are 
exceedingly delicate. A fuller account of this Memorial will be found else- 
where in this issue. 



The collection of Musical Instruments has been removed from the North- 
west Pavilion to make room for the recent additions to the YVilstach Collection 
of paintings. The Musical Instruments now occupy the entire south wall of 
the East Gallery, where they have been rearranged. Tlie collection of Fur- 
niture, which until recently occupied that space, has been newly installed in 
the East Arcade, formerly occupied by the Pompeian Views. With an in- 
crease of wall and floor space this collection now appears to much better 
advantage, and a little later on will be rearranged in accordance witb an 
improved system of installation which is now being planned. 



A large apartment is being fitted up in the Basement, directly under the 
South Vestibule, for the better accommodation of the Pompeian Views and 
the Baird Centennial Model. The Pompeian Views have been temporarily 
retired in order that they may be overhauled and repaired, preparatory to 
placing them in their new location. It is expected that the new apartment will 
be ready for visitors before the end of the year. 



Mr. Charles H. Cramp, the well-known shipbuilder, has deposited in 
the Museum a beautiful service of gold and enamel which was presented to 
him by the officers of the battleship Retvisan. This beautiful service has been 
installed in a case in the main aisle of the East Gallery. It is, of course, of 
Russian workmanship, and consists of a small punch Ixnvl. ladle, six drinking 
cups and a large tray, on the latter of which the names of the officers of the 
vessel have been scratched in autograph. 



The purchase of two new floor cases, since the appearance of the previous 
number of the Bulletin, has enabled the Director to gather together in one of 
them all of the examples of pate-sur-pate decoration in the Museum collec- 
tions, including three examples of the work of Mr. M. L. Solon, of Minton's, 
England, and specimens from the Berlin and Rorstrand factories, and the 
work of M. Taxile Doat. of Sevres, France. 
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The Handlxxjk of the Museum, or General Guide to the Collections, the 
publication of which was delayed on account of the numerous changes recently 
made in the exhibits, is now out of press. Copies can be had, by members, on 
application. It can be purchased by others at the entrance to the building, at 
25 cents, or will be mailed on receipt of 30 cents. 



School Notes — Mr. Karl J. Farley, a graduate of the Normal Course, 
has received the appointment of Teacher of Drawing and Design at the new 
Southern Manual Training and High School. Philadelphia. The number of 
applicants for the position was the largest ever known in the city's 
competitions. 

The first exhibition of the season of ioj07-'o8 to be given under the 
auspices of the Alumni Association of the School will be a display of stained 
glass windows, by Mrs. Frances Darby Sweeny, shown with the original 
sketches and cartoons. 

The demand for teachers of Drawing and Manual Training continues 
to increase. Next, in order of number, is that for Interior Decorators, and 
Decorative Designers. 

During the summer, members of last season's class in wrought-iron have 
executed a large weather vane from an original design representing Might — 
an Indian on horseback in full gallop, shooting an arrow into the wind, and 
a three-faced porte-cochere lantern, with the Harrison crest; both orders from 
Mrs. John Harrison for her summer residence, "Far-away," Bar Harbor, 
Maine. 

A facsimile reproduction, in terra cotta, made by the celebrated pottery 
at Signa, Italy, of Donatello's famous lion, the Marzocco. with the splendid 
pedestal on which it stands in the Museum of the ISargello at Florence, has 
been imported and presented to the School, by one of the members of the 
Associate Committee of Women, and will be placed in the entrance lobby. 

Exhibits of School work, consisting of original designs and illustrations, 
and examples of craftsmanship, have been sent to Art Conventions at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Millville. X. J., and to the Fxjx>sition at Jamestown. Ya. 

A very large collection of studies by pupils, and of photographs of much 
material too large to send, has been forwarded to the Hoard of Education of 
the City of Mexico, upon request of Seiior Juan Leon, the Director of Indus- 
trial Art Education for the government. Senor Leon has spent a year study- 
ing the systems of Art Education in the United States, and considers the plan 
of this school the most comprehensive and feasible to adopt. Xo provision for 
any kind of training in Applied Art has hitherto existed in Mexican Schools, 
and an appropriation for the purjxDsc of supplying it has just been made. 

A permanent exhibit has been installed in the Educational State Museum 
in the Capitol at Harrisburg which comprehends the entire range of work in 
the School. Complete courses in the different branches of study, both theo- 
retical and applied, are shown in sets of examples executed by pupils, and 
compactly exhibited in cases and cabinets for reference. 
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July— September, 1907 



CLASS 

Antiquities 
Casts 



OnjKC'T 



( CHAM ICS. . 



En a mi: is. . 
Class 



Musical In- 
struments 



I'UINTS. . . 
TiXIlLE*. 



Colonial Relics ', 

Memorial to Archbishop Ernest, by Peter 
Vischer 

Cheese Dish. Pottery, "Etruscan Majolica," 

Phot nix villc. I 'a , c. 188., 

Figure. Pottery. I.y Abraham Janus, West- 
town Township. Chester Co.. Pa., c. 1840... 
Flower Vase, Pottery, by Enos Smedlcy, West 

Clic«tcr, Pa.. 1840 

Jug, Pottery. Tin Knamel, Germany, 18th 

Century 

Flower Vase. Pottery, made by F.nos Smedlcy, 

West Chester. Pa., 1848 

Dish, Pottery. Sgraffito Decoration. Mont 

gomery Co.. Pa.. 1781 

Plate. Pottery, by Iliilip Kline, Bucks Co.. 

Pa., c i8.-6 

Dish. Pottery. "Richard Jordan." by Joseph 

Heath and Co.. Tun-tall. England, c. i8.t;. 
Plate. Pottery. Harvard Hall. Mass.. by J. and 

J. Jackson. Burslcm, England, c. 18.15 

Mustard Pot. Pottery, Staffordshire, England. 

c. i8jo 

Basket, Pottery. " Etruscan Majolica. " 

Phoenixville. Pa., c. 1885 

Bowl and Cover, Pottery. "Mocha" Wan, 

Staffordshire. England, c. iSjo 

Tea Pot. Pottery. Leeds, England, c. 1800. 

Punch Service. Gold and Enamel. Russia 

Cap Plate. Butterfly Pattern, U. S 

Saltcellar, Steamboat Design. Sandwich. Mass.. 

c. 18.17 

Saltcellar, by Baron Henry Win. Stiegcl. 

Manhcim. Pa., i76.'-t?74 

Cream Jug. by Baron Henry Wm. Stirgel, 

Manhcim. Pa., 176."- 1774 

Zither, Wood, *USed by the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans 

Piano, made by Longman and Brodcrip, Lon 
don. England. 1780-90 

2 Packs of Playing Cards. France and Ger- 
many. 

10 Examples of Peasants' Head dresses. Ba- 
varia, Holland and the Tyrol 



HOW ACQUIRED 
Given by Mrs. \\ . D Frishmuth. 

Bought — Joseph E. Temple Trust. 

Given by Mr. John T. Morris. 
Bought Special Museum Fund. 
Bought Special Museum Fund. 
Bought — Special Museum Fund. 
Bought — Special Museum Fund. 
Bought Special Museum Fund. 
Bought Special Museum Fund. 
Bought — Anglo American Pottery Fund. 
Bought Anglo American Pottery Fund. 
Bought. 
Bought. 
Bought. 

Given by Mrs. W I). Frishmuth. 
Lent by Mr. Charles H. Cramp. 
Given by Mr. Lawr e n c e W. Jenkins. 

Bought— -Special Museum Fund, 
Bought— Special Museum I'und. 
Bought Special Museum Fund. 
Given by Mrs. W D. Frishmuth. 
Given by Mrs. W D. Frishmuth. 

Given by Mr. John Story Jenks. 
Given by Mrs. W l> Frishmuth. 
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